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NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


A Comparative View of Church Organizations, 


Primitive and Protestant, with a supplementary Chapter on Mersopist Sgcesston and 
Mernopist Unton. By the Rev. James H. Riee, D.D. Demy 8vo, 5s. 

“We have seldom read a book, especially an ecclesiastical book, with greater interest. .... 
The broad, generous, and, in the best sense, critical spirit in which the various chapters are 
written, is such as to conciliate interest and attention in a more than usual degree.” 

The Presbyterian Messenger. 

“He has accomplished his task in a manner highly creditable to his candour, good sense, and 
Scriptural learning, so as to leave behind no single impression of un-Christian temper, or unfair 
criticism of rival theories.’’—English Churchman, 


Wesleyan Methodism Defended. 


A Reply to Dr. Watts’ “ Liberal Methodism Vindicated.” By Joun S. Simon. 32 pp., 8vo, 
Sixpence. 


A Manual of Christian Doctrine. 


By Rev. J. Seaw Banxs, Theological Tutor, Headingley College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“A very valuable handbook.”— Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 
“ Marked by sound judgment and clearness of expression.” —The Christian Advocate, 


A Handbook of Scriptural Church Principles. 


By Rev. Dr. Gregory. Crown 8vo, [In the press. 


A Handbook of Methodist Church History 


AND POLITY. By Rev. Dr. Gezcory. Crown 8vo. [In the press, 


Praise: Meditations in the One Hundred and 


THIRD PSALM. By Maxx Guy Pearse. Royal 16mo, red lines round the page, 2s. 6d 


A Harmony of the Gospels according to the 


REVISED VERSION, Arranged by 8S. D. Wanpy, Esq., Q.C., M.P. [In the press. 


The Life of Rev. Jabez Bunting, DD. 


By T. P. Buntine, Esq., and Rev. G. Srrincer Rowe. [In the press. 


The Influence of Scepticism on Character. 


The Fernley Lecture of 1886. By Rev. W. L. Watkinson. Fifth Thousand. Demy 8vo, 
paper covers, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


‘There can be no doubt as to the power and beauty of this lecture.” —Newcastle Christian. 
“The book is one of remarkable vigour.” —The Christian. 
“ Able, courageous, and eloquent.” —Sheffield Independent. 

Helps Heavenward. 


A Series of Manuals, treating Important Questions of Faith and Practice. Edited by Rev. 
W. L, Warxinson and Rev. Artuur E, Geraory. 


Demy 16mo, price One Shilling each, 
1. Beginning of the Christian Life. 
By Rev. W. L. Warxrnson. 


2. God and Nature. 


By Rev. N. Curnocx, F.R.M.S. 
See page 9 for list of volumes in preparation. 
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NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


Great Britain and Her Queen: a Summary 


OF EVENTS OF HER REIGN, PUBLIC AND PERSONAL. By Anniz E, 
Kergwuine. Profusely Illustrated with Portraits of the leading Men of the Period. Crown 
8vo, 1s. 6d.; gilt edges, 2s. 


My Later Ministry, Sermons, &c. 
By Rev. Ricuarp Rozsegts, Ex-president of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference. Crown 


8vo, 3s. 6d. 
* Full of sound, solid matter, clothed in strong, racy language.”—The Christian. 


Loving Counsels: Sermons and Addresses. 


By Rev. Coartes Garrett. Second Thousand. Post 8vo, with Portrait, 5s. 
“Written in a warm, sympathetic, emotional spirit, which carries the teaching at once to the 
heart.” —Leeds Mercury. 


The History of the English Bible. 


By Rev. W. F. Moutton, M.A.,D.D. New and Revised Edition, Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


The Marrow of Methodism. 


Twelve Sermons by Rev. Jonn Wzstry, M.A. With Introduction and Analysis by Rev. 
B. Gregory, D.D. Crown 8vo, 192 pp., 1s. 


Purity and Power. 


By C. RB. Parsons, Author of ‘‘ The Man with the White Hat.” Crown 8vo, red lines round 
page, cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d. 
** Full of devout and Scriptural thoughts on holiness of heart and life. .... A book many will 
welcome as a help heavenward.”— The Christian. 


The Churchmanship of Johu Wesley, and the 


RELATIONS OF WESLEYAN METHODISM TO THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND. By the Rev, James H. Riee, D.D. New and Revised Edition, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE KING’S HIGHWAY LIBRARY. 


Our Lovefeast. Personal Testimonies. 
' Edited by Rev. Joun Brasu. Feap.8vo, 192 pp., cloth, 1s.; gilt lettered, 1s, 6d.; gilt edges, 2s, 


The Sunshine of Religion. 


By Rev. I. E. Paar. Fifih Thousand. IF cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s.; gilt lettered, 1s. 6d.; bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, 2s. 
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By Rev. I. E. Pac, Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, limp-cloth, 1s. ; cloth, 1s, 6d.; gilt edges, 2s, 


Germ Thoughts on Bible Holiness. 


By Rev. J. Curnszrtson. Imperial 32mo, 3d, 


The Closer Walk. 


By Rev. J. B. Atkins. Royal 32mo, 2d. 


Men of Faith ; or, Sketches from the Book of 


SFUDGES. By Luxe H. Wiseman, M.A. Fifth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
AUTHOR’S COPYRIGHT EDITIONS. 


Living Words; or, Sam P. Jones’ Own Book. 


Sermons and Sayings of Sam P. Jones and Sam Small. With the Story of Mr. Jones’ Life. 
Post 8vo, 600 pp., Two Portraits, 8s, 


Rifle Shots at the King’s Enemies. 


Nine Sermons. By Sam P. Jones. Crown 8vo, 192 pp., paper covers, 1s. 
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NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


RELIGION WITHOUT GOD, AND GOD WITHOUT 
RELIGION. By the Rev. W. Artuvur, M.A. 
The three Sections of this Work will be published separately as each is completed. 
‘ IL—POSITIVISM AND MR. FREDERIC HARRISON, 2s. 
II.—AGNOSTICISM AND MR. HERBERT SPENCER, 4s. 6d. 
III.—DEISM AND SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN. [Zn the press. 


ON THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PHYSICAL AND 
MORAL LAW. Tus Ferniry Lecture ror 1883, By the Rev. Wrttram Artuur, M.A. 
Fifth Thousand. Demy 8vo, 208 pp., sewed, price 2s.; cloth, 3s. 

“It is the most masterly and triumpaant refutation of the modern atheistic hypothesis ... . 
which we have met for many aday. .... In fine, our advice to our readers .. .. is, By all 
means get this book.” —Ezpositor. 

* A singularly able and thoughtful book.”—Church of England Quarterly. 
‘A suggestive book, full of eloquent passages and pregnant remarks.” —The Spectator. 


METHODISM IN THE LIGHT OF THE EARLY CHURCH. 
By the Rev. W. F. Starer, M.A. Paper covers, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“Very learned and very popular... . the result of wide and well-digested reading, and of 
clear, strong, original thought.”— Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 


THE GOSPEL OF UNION WITH CHRIST. By the Rev. J. 
Cuatmers, M.A. Limp cloth, 1s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, 2s. 


SACRED AND HISTORIC LANDS: beinga Record of Travels in 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Greece, Constantinople, &c. By Rev. James Cotupertson. Post 
8vo, with Portraits, 4s. 


SKIPPER GEORGE NETMAN: a Story of Outpost Methodism in 
Newfoundland. By Rev. GzorGce J. Bonn. Fcap. 8vo, Illustrated, 1s, 


WAYSIDE SONGS OF THE INNER AND OUTER LIFE. 
By the Rev. Henry Burton, B.A. Royal 15mo, red lines round the pages, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
“Much music and more grace. Happy is the wayside which hears such songs!” 
Sword and Trowel. 
‘* These songs are indeed sweet music for the lover of Christ and His ways of grace.” 
Divine Life. 
THE STORY OF MY LIFE AND MISSIONARY 
LABOURS IN EUROPE, AFRICA, AMERICA, AND THE WEST INDIES. By the 
Rev, Witu1am Moister. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY LIFE AND WORK AT HOME 
AND ABROAD IN CONNECTION WITH THE WESLEYAN-METHODIST CON- 
FERENCE. By W. H. Rutz, D.D. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 

**A book replete with interest, sustained and varied. .... Dr. Rule has told his tale with care- 
simplicity, and openness, and with a literary grace,‘ force, and charm which few writers can 
command.” — Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 


W. O. SIMPSON, Methodist Minister and Missionary. Early 
Life, and Life in the Home Work, by Rev. S. Wray; and Mission Life, by Rev. R. 
: _ StepHznson, B.A. Edited by Rev. Josep Busx. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 5s. 
“‘W. O. Simpson was a man of noble independent spirit, and there is much that is inspiring in 
the description of his character and life.” — United Methodist Free Churches Magazine. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, 


HYMNS AND SONGS FOR MISSION SERVICES AND 
CONVENTIONS. Containing 317 Hymns. ‘ 


Worps Onty. . 
Paper Covers . . : ‘ One Penny, 


LONDON QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 








Worps anv Music. 8 
Stiff Covers. . . . * “= 1 6 
4 LimpCloth. . . : «= « Ie 
Limp Cloth. + «+ Twopence. Cloth, red edges . 26 
Large Type Edition, Worps onty. 
Paper Covers, 4d.; Limp Cloth, 6d.; Cloth boards, 8d, 
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4 LONDON QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


LIFE OF THE REV. ALFRED COOKMAN. With an Account 
of his Father, the Rev. Geo. G. Cookman. By Dr. RipGaway. Introduction by Dr, 
Punsnon. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


* ROOTED AND GROUNDED IN LOVE”: Journals and Letters 
= —e — \ ao With Introduction by Rev, Atrrzp Barrett. Fourth Edition. 
rown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


PROGRESS AND PROMISE: Sermons, Lectures, and Addresses. 
By Rev. Jonny Cotwett. Edited by his Sons. Biographical Sketch by Rev. Cuaruzs 
GazkRETT. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


BIBLE WARNINGS: Appresses To Youne Peorite. By Rev. Dr. 


Newron. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 1s. 6d. 


MARTYRS AND HEROES OF THE REFORMATION. By 


Rev, Dr. Newton. Crown 8vo, Twelve Illustrations, 1s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF WESLEYAN METHODISM, By Dr. 


Groxger Surin. 3 vols., post 8vo, 15s, 


THE LOCAL PREACHERS’ MANUAL: Lectures on Biblical 
Science, Theology, Church History, &c. By Dr. Gzorex Smiru. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


STORIES OF THE EARLY CHRISTIANS. By Anniz 


Frances Perram. Fcap. 8vo, numerous Illustrations, 1s. 


EDWIN BAINBRIDGE: a Memoir. By T. Dartineron, With Preface 


by Dr. Moutton. Crown 8vo, with Portrait and Nine full-page Illustrations, price 2s. 6d. 


Edwin Bainbridge was the young tourist who perished in the Volcanic Eruption of Lake 
Tarawera, New Zealand, June 1886. 


NATURE MUSINGS ON HOLY-DAYS AND HOLIDAYS. 
By the Rev. Nenem1an Curnocx. With Introduction by the Rev. W. H. Datiinezs, 
LL.D., F.R.S., &c. Crown 8vo, numerous I)lustrations, 2s. 6d. 


** Mr. Curnock’s descriptions testify to his assiduity as an observer; they are minute in detail 
and vivid in colouring. .... The tone of the book is reverent, and the style at once unaffected 
and artistic.” —Christian Leader. 


MY MISSION GARDEN. By Rev.S. Lanepon, Author of “ Punchi 
Nona: a Story of Village Life in Ceylon.” Twenty-six Illustrations, crown 8vo, gilt 
edges, 2s, 6d. 

**A most interesting account of Ceylon, its people and their customs.”—The Bookseller. 


LITTLE PILGRIMS; or, Glimpses of Child-Life. By Ayyiz 
M. Younae. Imperial 32mo, Illustrated, 9d. 


BY REV. DR. PUNSHON. 
LECTURES. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
SERMONS, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 5s. each. 
SABBATH CHIMES. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
WESLEY AND HIS TIMES, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
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LONDON QUARTERLY ADVERTISER, 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
“THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 


HUNGARY. By Prof. Arminius Vamséry, Author of ‘‘ Travels in Central 
Asia,” &c, Maps and Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
Recently Published, 
ANCIENT EGYPT. By Prof. Gro. Rawuinson, Author of “The Five 
Great Monarchies of the Eastern World,” &c. 
“ Exceedingly interesting. ... . A concise picturesque narrative, surveying what is known of 
Ancient Egypt, with a glance at once sharp and rapid.” —Scotsman, 


THE MOORS IN SPAIN. By Srantey Lavyz-Poorz, Author of 
“ Studies in a Mosque,” &c. 
** Much the best on its subject that we have in English.”—Athenewm. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN THE SAME SERIES, 
ROME. THE JEWS. GERMANY. CARTHAGE. 
ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE. 
HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 
DESCARTES AND HIS SCHOOL. By Kuno Fiscuer. Translated 
from the Third and Revised German Edition by J. P. Gorpy, Ph.D., Edited by Noan 
Portsr, D.D., LL.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
“The philosophy of Descartes is expounded in close connection with the history of his life, 


the record of which gains additional interest from Professor Fischer’s clear and sympathetic nar- 
rative. .... A valuable addition to the literature of philosophy.”—Scotsman. 


THE MEDITATIONS AND MAXIMS OF KOHELETH. 
A Practical Exposition of the Book of Ecciesiastes. By Rev. T. CampBenn. FINLAYSON, 
Author of ‘‘ The Divine Gentleness, and other Sermons,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Unites in a remarkable degree the qualities of scholarly completeness with adaptation to the 
«ants of the general reader.”—Glasgow Mail. 


Seconp Epirion or Dr. SAMUEL COX’S Turep Szngies oF 


*“ EXPOSITIONS.” 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“The former volumes were highly commended in these columns, and of the present one it will 
suffice to say that it seems in no respect to fall behind its predecessors.”—Scotsman, 








SERIES I. Third Thousand. SERIES II. Second Thousand. 

** We have said enough to show our high “They will give fresh hope and heart, new 
dpinion of Dr. Cox’s volume. It is indeed full | light and faith, to many for whom the world 
of suggestion. . . . . A valuable volume.” is ‘ dark with griefs and graves.’ ” 

The Spectator. Nonconformist. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

THE BIRD’S NEST, and other Sermons for Children of all 
Ages. Second Edition. Imp. 16mo, cloth, 6s. 

“Luminous expositions of Scripture, full of solid instruction, conveyed in simple and graceful 
language.” —Baptist Magazine, 

OUR CHRISTIANITY TESTED BY THE IRISH 
QUESTION. By Joszrnine E. Butuxr, Author of “John Grey of Dilston,” “Life of 
Oberlin,” &c. Demy 8vo, 6d, 

SIXTH EDITION. 


THE LIVES OF ROBERT AND MARY MOFFAT By their 
Son, Joan SmitH Morrat. With New Preface and Supplementary Chapter by the Author. 
Portraits, Illustrations, and Maps, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 

“ An inspiring record of calm, brave, wise work, and will find a place of value on the honoured 

shelf of missionary biography, The biographer has done his work with reverent care, and in a 

Straightforward unaffected style.”—Contemporary Review. 
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Messrs, Macmillan & Co.’s Hew Books. 


The Victoria Shakespeare. 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, In 3 vols., 
crown 8vo, 6s, each. Vol. I.: Comedies. Vol. II.: Histories. Vol. I11.: Tragedies. 

This edition, dedicated by permission io the Queen, is from the text of the GLOBE Edition, and 
is printed by RK. & R. Cuarx, of Edinburgh. No pains have been spared to produce an Edition at 
once convenient and beautiful. A New Glossary, more complete than in any other popular Edition 
of Shakespeare, has been specially prepared by Mr. ALDIs WniGHT. The volumes may be obtained 


ssmitindl By Mr. John Morley. 
ON THE STUDY OF LITERATURE. The Annual Address to 


the Students of the London Society for the Extension of University Teaching. Delivered at 
the Mansion House, February 26, 1887. By Jonn Mortxy. Crown 8vo, price ls. 6d. 
A New Book by the Rev. J. M. Wilson. 

ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES: an Attempt to Treat some Religious 
Questions in a Scientific Spirit. By the Rev. J, M. Witson, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and Head Master of Clifton College. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

English Men of Letters. Editedby Jonn Mortry. New,Volume. 

KEATS. - By Sipyry Corvin, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, &c. 


Crown 8vo, 2s, €d. 


REMINISCENCES. By Tuomas Cartytz.. Edited by CHartes Exlor 


Norton. 2vos8., crown 8vo, 12s. 








THE HERB OF THE FIELD: Reprinted from ‘Chapters on 


Flowers” in The Magazine for the Young. By Cuartotrr M, Yonex, Author of “‘ The 
Heir of Redclyffe,” &c, A New Edition, Revised and Corrected. Crown 8vo. [In a few days, 





Nature Series—New Volumes. 

ON LIGHT. The Burnett Lectures. By Grorce GaBriet Stokes, M.A., 
P.R.S., &c., Fellow of Pembroke College, and Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. Three Courses—(1) ON THE NATURE OF 
LIGHT; (2) ON LIGHT AS A MEANS OF INVESTIGATION; (3) ON THE 
BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF LIGHT. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Three Courses are published separately, price 28. 6d. each. 


A CENTURY OF ELECTRICITY. By T. C. Menpennatt, Crown 
vo, 4s. 6d. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE ANGEVIN KINGS. By Karz 


Nora@ats. In 2 vols., with Maps and Plans, 8vo, 32s. 


A New History of England for Schools. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR BEGINNERS. By 


AraBetta B. Bucxuey, Author of “A Short History of Natural Science.’ With Maps. 
Globe 8vo, 3s. ; 

The Saturday Review says:—“The excellence of a sound method faithfully adhered to is 
strikingly illustrated by every chapter The orderly precision and right proportion of this 
little book deserve warm recognition. Many so-called histories of thrice its bulk do not possess 
a tenth of its educational utility. The dynastic tables, maps, and other illustrative aids—together 
with the very useful synopsis of contents—are capital features in the author’s scheme.” 


A New Geographical Series. 


Edited by AncHrBatp Garxiz, F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological Survey of the 
United Kingdom. 


Vol. I. THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. A Practical 


Handbook for the Use of Teachers. By ArcuisaLpD GEIKIE, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 2s. 





“as magazine which has no rival in England.”—The Times, 
NOTICE.—The Opening Chapters of a New Story by Mr. F, MARION 
CRAWFORD, Author of ‘*Mr. Isaacs,” “Dr. Claudius,’ dc., entitled 


*““MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX,” appear in “The English Fllustrated 
Magazine” for JULY. Profusely Illustrated. Monthly, price 6d. ; by post, 8d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s New Books. 


A NEW BOOK BY CANON WESTCOTT. 
SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY. By Barooxe Foss 


Westcort, D.D., D.C.I.., Canon of Westminster and Regius Professor of Divinity, Cam- 


bridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

CHRISTUS CONSUMMATOR: Some Aspects of the Work 
and Person of Christ in Relation to Modern Thought, Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

BY THE’ DEAN OF ST. ASAPH, 

SCHOOL IDEALS: Sermons Preached in the Chapel of 
Rossall School. By Herpert A. Jams, B.D., late Headmaster, Dean of St. Asaph, 
Crown 8vo. [In a few days, 

BY DR. SALMON. 

GNOSTICISM AND AGNOSTICISM, and other Sermons. 
By the Rev. Grorer Satmon, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in Trinity College, Dublin, 
and Chancellor of the Order of St. Patrick. Crown 8vo. [In a few days. 

BY THE REV, PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


TOLERANCE. Two Lectures addressed to the Students 
of several of the Divinity Schools of the Protestant Episcopal Church. By the Rev. PHILLIPS 
Brooks, Rector of Trinity Church, Boston, U.S.A. Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE CANDLE OF THE LORD, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN ENGLISH CHURCHES. Crown 6vo, 6s. 

TWENTY SERMONS. Crown 6vo, 6s, 


JUSTIFICATION AND IMPUTED RIGHTEOUSNESS. 
Being a Review of Ten Sermons on the Nature and Effects of Faith. By James THomas 
O’Brten, D.D., late Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin. By the Rev. T. R. Braxs, M.A,, 
late Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. H.-A, 
Brexs. With a Preface by the Right Rev. the Lorp BisHor or WincHESTER. Crown 8vo, 68, 


ST.PAUL’S TWO EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS, 
ACOMMENTARY ON. By the late Kev. W. Kay, D.D., Rector of Great Leghs, Essex, 
and Hon. Canon of St. Albans ; formerly Principal of Bishop’s College, Calcutta ; and Fellow 
and Tutor of Linccln College. Demy 8vo, 9s. 
SECOND EDITION. 

THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN, By Witttam Mituicay, 
D.D., Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University of Aberdeen, Author of 
“The Resurrection of Our Lord.’? Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Spectutor says :—‘‘ The book is a valuable addition to Biblical criticism.” 


A JUBILEE BOOK BY MISS YONGE. " 
THE VICTORIAN HALF-CENTURY. By Cuartorre M. Yonaz, 
Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,” “‘ Cameos from English History,” ‘A History of France,” 
&c. With a New Portrait of the Queen. Crown Svo, paper covers, 1s. ; cloth binding, 1s. 6d. 
The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘ All the chief events, domestic and public, of the fifty years of 
the Queen’s reign are briefly and clearly set forth in the little book; and, as a simmary for young 
people of the Victorian half-century, we do not hesitate in recommending it to parents as a 
Jubilee present to their children.” 
POPULAR EDITION. ONE SHILLING EACH. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
Edited by Joun MORLEY. 
Now Publishing Monthly. Vols. I. to VII. ready. Paper Covers, 1s. each ; cloth binding, 1s. 6d. 
JOHNSON, by Leste SrerHen. | GOLDSMITH, by Wm. Bracx. 
COTT, by &. H. Hutton. SHELLEY, by J. A. Symonps. 
IBBON, by J. Corrzr Morrison. DEFOE, by W. Mryvo. 
ME, by T. H. Huxuey, F.B.S. BURNS, by Paincrpac SHarer. (August. 
And the rest of the Series in due Course. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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BY THE REV. JAMES H. RIGG, D.D., 


Principal of the Training College, Westminster. 





A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF CHURCH ORGANIZA- 
TIONS (Primitive and Protestant). With Supplementary Chapter on 
Methodist Secession and Methodist Union. Demy 8vo, 5s. 

‘© We have seldom read a book, especially an ecclesiastical book, with greater 
interest.” —The Presbyterian Messenger. 


The CHARACTER and LIFE-WORK of DR. PUSEY. A 
Sketch and Study. Crown 8vo, price 1s. 
“ A keen and able disquisition.”—The Christian. 


The SABBATH and the SABBATH LAW BEFORE and 
AFTER CHRIST. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
*¢It is characterized by great fairness, and i is clear and dispassionate.” 
Christian Age. 


DISCOURSES and ADDRESSES on LEADING TRUTHS of 
RELIGION and PHILOSOPHY. Demy 8vo, 468 pp., 10s. 
‘‘ Dr. Rigg writes in a generous, earnest, and evangelical spirit ; and no one will 
be able to read this vigorous, warm, and eloquent presentation of his views without 
deriving moral, spiritual, and intellectual benefit.” —Leeds Mercury. 


MODERN ANGLICAN THEOLOGY; Chapters on CoLrnripcs, 
Hare, Maurice, KinGsLe&y,-and JowkgtTT; and on the Doctrine of Sacrifice 
and Atonement. Third Edition, to which is prefixed a Memoir of Canon 
Kingsley, with Personal Reminiscences. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

**Exceedingly cultured essays on the various aspects of Anglican Theology, 
. Dr. Rigg has added an extremely interesting and valuable Memoir of Canon 
Kingsley.’ *—Nonconformist and Independent. 


THE CONNEXIONAL ECONOMY of WESLEYAN- 
METHODISM in its ECCLESIASTICAL and SPIRI- 
TUAL ASPECTS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“ Able, weighty, and powerful. . . . . This invaluable treatise.” 
Methodist Recorder. 


THE CHURCHMANSHIP of JOHN WESLEY, and the 
RELATIONS of WESLEYAN-METHODISM to the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. New and Revised Edition, Crown 8vo, 
2s, 6d. 

“ Dr. Rigg is a clear and precise writer, and in a few brief chapters he has not 
only admirably portrayed this phase of Wesley’s character, but he has been 
successful in clearly defining the position of Methodism with regard to the 
Establishment.”—The Christian. 


The LIVING WESLEY, as HE WAS in HiS YOUTH 
and in HIS PRIME. ‘Crown 8vo, 3s. 
“The author has been at great pains to present a faithful portrait of the founder 
of Methodism by bringing into prominence his ‘human affections, intellectual 
character, and his gifts and power as a preacher.’”—Literary World. 


ESSAYS for the TIMES on ECCLESIASTICAL and 
SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 8vo, 6s. 

“Dr. Rigg’s papers on the Clergy, the Church, the predecessors of the Wesleys, 
Kingsley and Newman, Pusey’s ‘ Kirenicon,’ Manning and Pusey in their relations 
to schismatics, heterodox speculation, the Bible, pauperisin, and education are all 
readable—and something more.”—Atheneum. 


Lonpon: WESLEYAN-METHODIST BOOK-ROOM. 
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HELPS HEAVENWARD. 


EpITED BY THE 


Rev. W. L. WATKINSON, 


Author of “The Influence of Scepticism on Character,” &c., 





AND THE 


Rev. ARTHUR E. GREGORY. 





Under the above title it is proposed to issue a Series of brief Manuals, treating 
important questions of faith and practice in a reverent but popular style. The 
character of the volumes will be devotional and practical; and the aim of the writers 
will be to guide and cheer those who desire to “ fear God and work righteousness.” 

Whilst the Manuals will be written so as to interest all Christian people, it is 
believed that they will be specially useful to Preachers, Class-leaders, and Sunday- 
school Teachers, 





Demy 16mo,128 pp. Price ONE SHILLING. 





1. THE BEGINNING OF CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
By the Rev. W. L. Warxinson, [ Ready. 


2. GOD AND NATURE. 


By the Rev. Newemrau Curnocx, F.R.M.S., Author of “ Nature Musings,” &c. 
[ Ready, 


The following are in preparation : 


CHRISTIAN CHILDHOOD. 
By the Rev, Arrnur E, Gregory. 


THE WORD IN THE HEART: 
NOTES ON THE DEVOTIONAL STUDY OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 
By the Rev. W. T. Davison, M.A., Professor of Biblical Literature, Richmond College. 


THE COMING OF THE KING: 
THOUGHTS ON THE SECOND ADVENT. 
By the Rev. J. Rosmvson Gregory, 





Lonpon: T. WOOLMER, 2 Castiz Srreet, City Roan, E.C. 
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JAMES NISBET & CO. 


Have just Published the following New Books. 








REVISED BY HER MAJESTY. 


THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 
Told for Boys and Girls all over the World. By W. W. Tutxoca, B.D. 
With Two Portraits. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


“This Memoir is marked by two features which give it especial distinction. It is written in 
the simplest language for boys and girls ; ‘and, with the exception of the last chapter, the work 
has been personally and carefully revised by Her Majesty. We thus have what must be accepted 
as an authoritative account of the circumstances: under which Princess Victoria was first made 
acquainted with her nearness to the Throne, and are also enabled to decide several other points of 
interest which have been variously related by different writers.” —Daily Chronicle. 

“The style in which it is written is simple, graceful, and appropriate, and its tone is altogether 


admirable..... Numerous anecdotes not generally known are scattered over the pages, and 
these are by no means the least important, being authenticated, as they are, by one who knows 
their accuracy. .... We very warmly recommend this charming book, which, from first to last, 


is profoundly interesting.”— Queen. 

“ Among the numerous lives of the Queen which are just now appearing this one is likely to 
take a prominent place. It has the special advantaye of the Queen’s own revision ; and while 
this may take away from it some things that will be missed, what remains can at least be regarded 
as accurate. This is a great gain when we are reading history. Fiction is interesting for mere 
entertainment, but it is not history, and ought not to pass for such.”—Christian Commonwealth, 





DEDICATED (BY PERMISSION) TO FHE QUEEN. 


SUNDAYS AT BALMORAL. Sermons preached before Her 
Majesty the Queen in Scotland. By the Very Rev. Joan Tuttocn, D.D., 
LL.D., late Senior Principal in the University of St. Andrews, &c. &c. 

Contznts :—Christ and the Higher Nature—Loving Kindness — Christian Agnosticism—A 
Harvest Sermon—Christ the only Source of Keligious Life—Eternity and Mortality—The 
Past and the Future—The Things that are Excellent—Individual Kesponsibility—Practical 
Religion—The True Nature of Religion—The Ideal of the Church. 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s, 





MISS MARSH’S NEW BOOK. 


OUR SOVEREIGN LADY. A Book for her People. By the 
Author of “‘ English Hearts and English Hands,’’ “ Brief Memories of the 
First Earl Cairns,’’ &c., and by L, E. O’R., Author of ‘‘The Child of the 
Morning,” &c. Small crown 8vo, 1s. cloth limp; 2s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


POPULAR EDITION. 


Small crown 8vo, with Frontispiece. Paper cover, 4d., or 21s. per 100. 


* A touching and truthful little sketch of the Queen’s life and reign.”—John Bull. 
-  **Remarkable for the enthusiastic loyalty of its tone, but at the same time-written with real 
literary power, and presents a very well planned epitome of the chief events of this reign.” 
Scottish Leader. 
“It is feelingly written, and breathes a vein of loyalty and piety combined which will make 
it acceptable to many.”—Saturday Leview. 
_ ,_ thas the charm of delicate touch and tone throughout, and it dwells more fully upon the 
influences which moulded the personal character of.our beloved Sovereign. A more delightful 
book we cannot conceive,”—Christian Advocate. 





Lonpox :. JAMES NISBET & CO., 21 Berners Srreet, W. 
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MARK GUY PEARSE’S BOOKS. 


Praise: Meditations in the One Hundred and Third Psalm. 
Royal 16mo, red lines round page, cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d. 
Presentation Copy, morocco, 7s. 6d 


Some Aspects of the Blessed Life. Eighth Thousand. Royal 
16mo, red lines round page, cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d. 
Presentation Copy, morocco, 7s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition. 18th Thousand. Demy 16mo, One Shilling. 


Thoughts on Holiness. Nineteenth Thousand. Royal 16mo, 
red lines round page, cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition. 43rd Thousand. Demy 16mo, One Shilling. 


Cornish Stories. 9th Thousand. Crown8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
Simon Jasper. 14th Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


Homely Talks: 12th Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, "Os. 6d. 
Daniel Quorm and His Religious | = otions. First Szrrzs. Seventy-eighth Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 
Daniel Quorm and his Reli w= ody NW otions. Ssconp Sgrizs. Thirtieth Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d, 
Sermons for Children. Twenty-first Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d 
Mister Horn and his Friends; or, Givers and Giving. Twenty- -fourth Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
Short Stories, and other Papers. Ninth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
“Good Will:” a Collection of Christmas Stories, Eleventh Thousand. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
“John Tregenoweth, ” “Rob Rat,” and “The Old Miller and his Mill” 
in one volume, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
CHEAP EDITIONS of the above Ten Volumes are on Sale. 
Foolscap 8vo, 1s. 6d. each 
Tlustrated Tracts.—“ Can I be Saved?” “ Getting Saved, ” * Advice to Beginners,” and 
Twenty other Tracts in a packet. Price 1s. 4d. 
The Tracts are sold separately, 32 pages 6s. per 100, and 16 pages 3s. per 100. 


RUTH ELLIOTT’S BOOKS. 
NEW TEMPERANCE STORY FOR BOYS. 
FOUGHT AND WON, A Story of Grammar School Life. Third Thousand, 
Crown 8vo, Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. 
“ The interest never flags It is a true boy’s book,” — Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 


"TWIXT PROMISE “AND VOW, and other Stories. Crown 8vo, Frontis- 


piece, ls, 6d. 


AURIEL, AND OTHER TALES. Second Thousand. Crown 8vo, 


Frontispiece, 1s. 


JOHN LYON;; or, From the Depths. Seventh Thousand. Crown 8vo, 
Five Illustrations, 3s. 

UNDECEIVED ; Roman or Anglican? A Story of English Ritualism. 
Seventh Thousand. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


JAMES DARYLL; or, From ‘Honest Doubt”’ to Christian Faith. 


Seventh Thousand. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


A VOICE FROM THE SEA; or, The Wreck of the “ Eglantine.” 
Third Thousand.. Crown 8v0,. ls. 6d. 


LITTLE RAY AND HER FRIENDS. Illustrated. Royal 16mo, 1s. 6d. 
TALKS WITH THE BAIRNS ABOUT BAIRNS, Illustrated. Royal 


16mo, 1s. 6d. 


MY FIRST CLASS, and other Stories, Illustrated. Royal 16mo, 1s. 6d. 
MARGERY’S CHRISTMAS-BOX. Seven Illustrations. Royal 16mo, 1s. 


T. WOOLMER, 2 Casriz Srrezt, City Roan, E.C. 
: Axp 66. PATERNOSTER ROW, 3.6. 
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HISTORY AND POLITY OF METHODISM. 


THE HISTORY OF WESLEYAN METHODISM, from its 


Origin to the Conference of 1849. By Dr.GzorGe Smirx, 3 vols., post 8vo, 158. 


A HANDBOOK OF SCRIPTURAL CHURCH PRINCI- 





PLES, By Rev. Dr. Gregory. Crown 8vo. [In the press. @ 
A HANDBOOK OF METHODIST CHURCH HISTORY 
AND POLITY. By Rev. Dr.Greaory. Crown 8vo. (In the press. 


STEVENS, ABEL, LL.D. THE HISTORY OF METHODISM, from 
its Origin to the Centenary Year. Three Volumes, Crown 8vo, with Portraits, 15s, Cheap 
Edition, 10s, 6d. ; or half morocco, cloth sides, 21s. 

AMERICAN METHODISM; ; a Compendious History of. By ABEL 
Stevens, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 550 pp., with Portraits, 5s. 

RIGG, Rev. J. H., D.D. THE CHURCHMANSHIP OF JOHN 

WESLEY, and the Relations of Wesleyan Methodism to the Church of England. New and 
Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

THE CONNEXIONAL ECONOMY OF WESLEYAN METHODISM, 
in its Ecclesiastical and Spiritual Aspects. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

WILLIAMS, Rev. H. W., D.D. THE CONSTITUTION AND 
POLITY OF WESLEYAN METHOUDISM : being a Digest of its Laws and Institutions. 
Brought down to the Conference of 1881. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

PIERCE, Wm. ECCLESIASTICAL PRINCIPLES AND POLITY 
OF THE’ WESLEYAN METHODISTS. Comprising a Complete Compendium of their 
Laws and Regulations from 1774 to 1872. Revised by the Rev. Dr. Jonson. Royal 8vo, 
15s,; half-morocco, 20s. 

CHRISTOPHERS, Rev. 8. W. CLASS MEETINGS IN RELATION 
TO THE DESIGN AND SUCCESS OF METHODISM. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

JOHN WESLEY, THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, AND WESLEYAN 
MEVrHODISM: Their Relation to each other clearly and fully explained i in Two Dialogues. 
1. Was John Wesley a High Churchman? 2. Js Modern Methodism Wesleyan Methodism? 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, 


BY THE REV. E. E. JENKINS, M.A. 


JESUS CHRIST THE DESIRE AND HOPE OF ALL 
NATIONS, A Sermon preached before the Baptist Missionary Society. ovu, price 6d. 


SERMONS AND ADDRESSES DURING HIS PRESI- 
DENTIAL YEAR. Demy 8vo, 5s. 
“The Sermons have in them a distinct note of both individuality and ability. .... He looks 
at things with a fresh eye, and presents them in a distinctive way. No one can read these sermons 
without feeling that he is in contact with a vigorous as well as adevout mind.”—British Quarterly. 


SERMONS (Preached at Madras). Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. 


MODERN ATHEISM; ITS POSITION .AND PROMISE. 
Being the Seventh Fernley Lecture, 8vo, paper covers, 1s.; cloth, 2s, 


BY THE REV. T. WOOLMER. 


A HANDBOOK OF METHODISM. Containing a variety of Useful 
Information for Office-Bearers and Members, ‘! wenty-first Thousand, Revised and Enlarged. 
Stiff covers, price Fourpence; limp cloth, gilt lettered, Sixpence. 


ABSENCE FROM CLASS. Eightieth Thousand. Price One Penny. 


A SHARE IN THE CONCERN ; or, The Interests of Methodism my 
Interests, T'wenty-fifth Thousand. Price One Penny. 


CHILD TRAINING. Cloth boards, price 1s. ; paper covers, Sixpence. 


A SHORT MANUAL OF ANCIENT HISTORY, Fourth 
'  Kdition. Cloth boards, 1s. 














WESLEYAN-METHODIST BOOK-ROOM. 
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BY THE REV. W. B. POPE, D.D. 
A COMPENDIUM OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. Being Analytical 


Outlines of a Course of Theological Study, Biblical, Dogmatic, Historical. 
Three Vols. Demy 8vo, cloth, price £1 11s. 6d.; half-morocco, cloth 
sides, £2. 


A HIGHER CATECHISM OF THEOLOGY. Crown 8vo, price 5s.; 


half-morocco, 8s. 


THE INWARD WITNESS, and other Discourses, 8vo, price 7s. 


“ Will prove a great blessing. ... . We heartily welcome the volume.” 
Primitive Methodist World. 
*¢ Resplendent with the light of living doctrine . . . . the very soul of Scripture.” 
Trish Christian Advocate. 


DISCOURSES: CHIEFLY ON THE LORDSHIP OF THE 
INCARNATE REDEEMER. Third and Enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo, 
price 8s, 6d, 

“They have a thorough groundwork of exegetical, doctrinal, and experimental knowledge, so 

that they are both full and ripe ; and they are conspicuously evangelical.” . 

British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 

SERMONS, ADDRESSES, AND CHARGES. Delivered during his 
Year of Office. Published by Request. Demy 8vo, price 8s. 6d. 


THE PRAYERS OF ST. PAUL. Being an Analysis and Exposition 
of the Devotional Portions of the Apostle’s Writings. Demy 8vo, price 7s. 


THE PERSON OF CHRIST. Dogmatic, Scriptural, Historical. The 
FernteY Lecture for 1871. With Two Additional Essays on the Biblical 
and Ecclesiastical Development of the Doctrine, and Illustrative Notes. New 
and Enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo, price 7s. 


BY THE REV. BENJAMIN GREGORY, D.D. 


A HANDBOOK OF SCRIPTURAL CHURCH PRIN- 





CIPLES. Crown 8vo. (In the press. 
A HANDBOOK OF METHODIST CHURCH HISTORY 
AND POLITY. Crown 8vo. [In the press. 


CONSECRATED CULTURE: Memorials of Benjamin Alfred 
Gregory, M.A. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 5s. 
“Of singular beauty and instructiveness. . . . . It passes out of the region of mere biography, 
and is a contribution to the social and religious history of our times.”— Monthly Review. 


SERMONS, ADDRESSES AND PASTORAL LETTERS. 
Demy 8vo, with Portrait of the Author, 7s. 6d. 
“Fresh, strong, and Poe nny alive with the yearnings of an urgent spirit, and lit up by 


penetrating remarks and happy allusions and quotations.”—British Quarterly Revie 


THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH, THE COMMUNION 
OF SAINTS; being the Fernley Lecture for 1873. With Notes and Essays on the History of 
Christian Fellowship, and on the Origin. of “ High Church” and “ Broad Church” Theories. 
Demy 8vo, 290 pp., 4s. 6d. 

“We could not name a more admirable and satisfactory dissertation on the subject, or one more 
deserving of careful study and reflection.”—JIrish Evangelist. 

THE THOROUGH BUSINESS MAN. Memoirs of Walter Powell, 
Merchant, London and Melbourne. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 

“Unique as a vade-mecum for young men. Its principles, if acted upon as Walter Powell acted 
upon them, would not only be the best guarantee of commercial success, but would exalt com- 
mercial life to a religious power as great as that of the pulpit.”—British Quarterly Review, 


Lonpon : T, WOOLMER, 
2 CASTLE STREET, CITY BOAD, E.C.; awp 66 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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BY ANNIE E. KEELING. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND HER QUEEN: A Summary of Events 


of Her Reign, Public and Personal. Crown 8vo, profusely Illustrated with Portraits of 
Men of the Period, 1s. 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 


ANDREW GOLDING: A Story of the Great Plague. Three Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 2s, 
“Contains a thrilling description of the plague-stricken town.”—Christian Age. 
“ Pleasantly told, and the interest maintained to the close.”—Barnsley Chronicle. 


THE PRIDE OF THE FAMILY. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


** Its descriptions are very happy, its plot full of interest, its tone and teaching admirable.” 
London Quarterly Review. 
“ A happily conceived and graphically told story.”—Barnsley Chronicle, 


GENERAL GORDON : Hero and Saint. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6 


s. 6d. 
Well and faithfully written.—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 
** The best that has yet appeared.”—The Christian. 
** A delightful record of an extraordinary personality,”—The Methodist Times. 
** For popular use it is the lite of Gordon.” —Hastings Chronicle. 


THE OAKHURST CHRONICLES: A Tale of the Times of Wesley. 


Five Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
“ The style is clear and attractive, and no better story could be given to our young women to 
Tead them to prefer the fear of the Lord to the fashion of the world,”—Sword and Trowel. 
“A good picture of the society in which the Wesleys laboured, and of the prejudices and 
opposition they had to fight against.”—Literary World. 
CASTLE MALLING: A Yorkshire Story. Crown 8vo. Six 
Illustrations, 2s. 
“ This charming tale.”—Sheffield I ndependent. 
‘The characters are admirably drawn.” — Warrington Guardian, 
BERNARD PALISSY, the Huguenot Potter. Imperial 32mo, 
enamelled cover, 4d.; cloth, gilt edges, 8d. 
THE WREN’S NEST AT WRENTHORPE. Imperial 32mo, 
cloth, 8d.; cloth, gilt lettered, 9d. ; 





BY ANNIE E. COURTENAY. 
“THAN MANY SPARROWS.” Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. 


“Tt is a tale of a high order, and is true to life. Its very opening page wins the reader, and 
keeps him spell-bound till all the story is told.”—Oldham Chronicle. 
“This is a finely worked-out story.” —Methodist Times, 


TINA AND BETH ; or, The Night Pilgrims. With Frontispiece. Third 
Thousand, Crown 8vo, 2s. 
“A delightful story, full of touching incident.”— Warrington Guardian. 
“A sweet little story.”—Sword and Trowel. 
‘This is really a very touching story.”— Liverpool Courier. 
**Admirably adapted to delight and instruct.”—Sheffield Independent, 


MATTIE AND BESSIE; or, Climbing the Hill. Fifth Edition. Illus- 
trated. Fecap. 8vo, price 1s. 
“In poiut of style, in fervour of tone, in dramatic incidents, and narrative interest, it is sure to 
charm the reader.”—Nottingham Express. 


KITTY ; or, The Wonderful Love, Illustrated. Feap. 8vo, price 1s, 6d. 


THE ORPHANS OF THE FOREST; or, His Little Jonathan. 
Four Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, 320 pp., price 2s. 6d. 
A charming story for children.”—Literary World. 
“ Its tone is high, its style good, and its moral practical and pure.” —Hastings Chronicle, 
‘* A sympathetic story, with a deep current of earnest religious feeling running through it.” 
Daily Chronicle, 





| Loxpox: T. WOOLMER, , 
2 CASTLE STREET, CITY ROAD, E.C.; anp 66 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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BY THE REV. BENJAMIN SMITH. 


WAY-MARKS : Placed by Royal Authority on the King’s Highway. 
Being 100 Scripture Proverbs, Enforced and Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Eight 
full-page Engravings, 3s. 6d. 

GEMS RESET: or, The Revised Wesleyan Catechisms Illustrated by 
Imagery and Narrative. _With Topical Index. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

METHODISM IN MACCLESFIELD. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

SUNSHINE IN THE KITCHEN;; or, Chapters for Maid-Servants. 
Crown 8vo, numerous Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 

VICE-ROYALTY; or, Counsels respecting the Government of the 
Heart. Addressed especially to Young Men. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

CLIMBING; a Manual for the Young who desire to Rise in both 
Worlds. Crown 8vo. Eighth Edition. 2s. 6d. 





BY THE REV. JABEZ MARRAT. 
LIGHTS OF THE WESTERN WORLD. Biographical Sketches 


of Linco, GARFIELD, Grant, GouGH, Burkitt, and Lonerettow. Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
POPERY AND PATRONAGE. Biographical Illustrations of Scotch 
Church History. Imp. 16mo, 1] Engravings, 3s. 6d. 
“ Interesting and almost romance like.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 
NORTHERN LIGHTS: Pen and Pencil Sketches of Modern 


Scottish Worthies. Third Edition, Portraits and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“THE LAND OF THE MOUNTAIN AND THE FLOOD.” 
Scottish Scenes and Scenery delineated. Imp. 16mo, 76 [Illustrations and Map, 3s, 6d, 
“Described with taste, judgment, and general accuracy of detail.” —Scotsman. 


OUR SEA-GIRT ISLE. English Scenes and Scenery delineated, Imp. 
16mo, 153 Illustrations and Maps, 3s. 6d. 
“A very pleasant companion.” —Daily Telegraph. 
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Art, I—LOUIS XIV. AND HIS COURT. 


. La Cour de Louis XIV. et la Cour de Louis XV. Par J. 
DE Sarnt-Amanp. Paris. 1887. 


. Madame de Maintenon dapres sa Correspondance authen- 


tique. 2 Tom, Paris: Libraire Hachette et Cie. 1887, 


. La Coalition de 1701 contre la France. Par Le Marquis 
DE Courcy. 2 Tom. Paris. 1886. 


. Louis the Fourteenth and the Court of France in the Seven- 
teenth Century. By Juuia Parpor. In three volumes. 


London; Richard Bentley & Son. 1886. 


OLTAIRE, in his Siécle de Louis XIV., devotes a chapter 

to anecdotes of the King and the Court. He apologizes 

for this descent from the dignity of history, with the remark that 
the reputation of the King was so great that the most trifling 
particulars concerning him are more interesting to posterity 
than the revolutions of other States. He adds a comparison of 
true French arrogance. “One cares more to know what 
passed in the Cabinet and Court of Augustus, than the details 
of the conquests of Attila or Tamerlane.” Had Voltaire lived 
after the Revolution he would probably have spoken with less 
confidence of the reputation of the King, who is now commonly 
regarded as an architect of ruin, and his long political life as 
a strenuous blunder. But it was not needful for the historian 
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to offer an apology for writing of the Court. During the 
reign of Louis XIV. the Court was France. All the great 
movements of the time were guided by men who either resided 
or were often to be seen at Saint-Germain and Versailles. 
Those who stood outside the Court circle were rather victims 
than actors in the events of their time. There had been 
brilliant Courts in France before Louis XIV. The Court of 
Francis I., and the Courts of other of the Valois kings, had been 
prodigal in their royal magnificence; but the Court of 
Louis XIV. differed from them in this, that while his prede- 
cessors merely gathered their nobles around them at special 
seasons of festivity, his resided at the Court, especially after 
it settled in the huge palace of Versailles, which, with its 
dependencies, accommodated more than 10,000 persons. In 
the days of Lonis XIV. the nobility of France had lost the 
great position which they formerly enjoyed, when their power 
rivalled that of the Crown. They were worsted in the struggle 
with Richelieu, and in the wars of the Fronde, and they were 
well satisfied to leave their impoverished estates, and to become 
courtiers of the King. Louis was fitted by Nature to make a 
good, or at all events an imposing, use of the materials which 
favouring circumstances placed at his disposal. He was born 
to be the head of a brilliant Court; and in the glory of the 
Court the old nobles of France almost forgot the degradation 
of their position. The credit of Louis XIV. is so fallen that 
we are apt to do him less than justice even in the one feature 
of his career which during his lifetime dazzled not only all 
France, but all Europe. We trust too implicity to the Tacitus 
of the Monarchy, the Duc de Saint-Simon. His memoirs, 
although not published in their entirety until 1829—when, 
according to Sainte-Beuve, they were more widely welcomed 
than any books since the novels of Sir Walter Scott—were 
written during the last vears of the long reign of the King. 
They describe the Court in its decadence, and the author, 
moreover, was an acrid and disappointed man,- who did not 
scruple to caricature the King and Court which had neglected 
him. Louis in his best days was a great courtier king. He 
had dignity of appearance—a dignity which he derived 
from his Spanish mother—and his flatterers were able to 
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say that the world would have recognised its master had he 
appeared with no royal name. But'the dignity of the King 
had nothing repellent in it. He was gracious and affable to 
all, willing to listen to the tiresome suitor to his heart’s con- 
tent. The story that he once said, “ J’ai failli attendre,” is 
probably an invention. He could wait, and wait patiently ; 
he was one of the most patient of men under the monotonies of 
Court etiquette, and no one understood better than he the 
magical power of patience and gentleness in the bearing of a 
superior to those beneath him. When Louvois died, he took 
some pains to train his son Barbesieux to succeed him ; but, 
writing to an uncle, he thus expressed his want of satisfaction 
with his pupil: “ He keeps officers too long waiting in his 
ante-chamber. He speaks to them with haughtiness, sometimes 
even with harshness.” The combination in a royal personage 
of dignity with ease and affability was more rare in the seven- 
teenth century than in our time. It was almost a discovery 
of Louis, whose only genius lay in the management of social 
intercourse ; for before his time kings had alternated between 
a harsh pride, which kept men at a distance, and the bonhomie 
of kings like Henry IV., who forgot his rank altogether. 
Louis XIV. also possessed the invaluable gift of silence. His 
courtiers might gossip in his hearing, and repeat the latest 
scandals; but no one ever heard an incautious utterance from 
the king, which might have made mischief if repeated. This 
silence, we know, was the result of deliberate purpose. In the 
memoirs which he caused to be written for the instruction of 
his son, we find the remark that, while a Sovereign has the 
right of doing anything, he has not the same right to speak. 
He must be more circumspect than other men with his tongue ; 
for what would be of no importance from the lips of a private 
individual becomes of consequence when spoken by a prince. 
Although Louis XIV. did not speak much, the fitting word 
was never wanting to him when the occasion required. 
Many of his sayings have become historical from their dignity 
and grace ; they rank high among royal utterances. What 
could be better than his words to the great Condé, who 
after a victory was ascending slowly and painfully the stair- 
case at Versailles, at the top of which the king awaited 
P 2 
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him?* Better, or at all events more honourable to his 
heart, were the words he spoke, when himself an old man, to 
Villeroi, when the old Marshal returned from Rawmillies, 
covered, not with laurels, but with disgrace: “ Monsieur le 
Maréchal, ou n’est plus heureux 4 notre dge.” The magna- 
nimity of the King was shown also in the chivalrous courtesy 
of his treatment of the exiled king of England. He was 
generous, lavishly generous, to his courtiers and to his servants, 
and had a long memory for services. This may seem small 
merit in one who gave away what belonged to others, but 
Louis gave with a spontaneity and a graciousness which showed 
that it was a luxury to him to confer happiness. and that his 
heart was kind. It may seem incongruous to ascribe kindness 
of heart to a monarch who was responsible for the desolation 
of the Palatinate, and for the miseries of the peasantry of his 
realm towards the close of his reign. But the master who 
understood Versailles, and who ruled it with absolute sway, 
was himself governed by the opinions of Versailles ; he was 
unable to extend his sympathies beyond those with whom he 
was brought into immediate contact. Deficient in imagina- 
tion, and, notwithstanding his proud obstinacy, wanting in 
true independence of spirit, he could never comprehend the 
needs or the sufferings of the “ dim, common populations,” who 
did not put in appearances at an appartment. 

The Master of Ceremonies once said to Philip II. of Spain, 
when the king complained that too much attention was given 
to ceremony, “ Your Majesty forgets that you yourself are a 
ceremony.” Louis XIV. never forgot that he and his Court 
were ceremonies, and that their reputation depended upon the 
imposing character of the ceremonial which surrounded them. 
All things were regulated by rule; order reigned even in the 
most trifling pursuits, and the king and his courtiers hunted 
and rode with the solemn dignity of men performing a high 
and important function. The ceremonial which surrounded 
the king’s person has been often described, and-much ridicule 
has been cast upon it. Macaulay, in a lively passage in one of 
his less known essays, thus ridicules the Court ceremonies : 





* “Mon cousin, lui dit le monarque, ne vous pressez pas; ou ne peut pas monter 
trés vite quand on est chargé, comme vous, de tant de lauriers.” 
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“Concerning Louis XIV. himself, the world seems at last to have 
formed a correct judgment. He was not a great general; he was not a 
great statesman; but he was, in one sense of the word, a great king. 
Never was there so consummate a master of what our James I. would 
have called kingcraft—of all those arts which most advantageously dis- 
play the merits of a prince, and most completely hide his defects. Though 
his internal administration was bad, though the military triumphs which 
gave splendour to the earlier part of his reign were not achieved by him- 
self, though his latter years were crowded with defeats and humiliations, 
though he was so ignorant that he scarcely understood the Latin of 
his Mass-book, though he fell under the control of a cunning Jesuit 
and of a more cunning old woman, he succeeded in passing himself off 
on his people as a being above humanity. And this is the more extra- 
ordinary because he did not seclude himself from the public gaze like 
those Oriental despots whose faces are never seen, and whose very names 
it is a crime to pronounce lightly. It has been said that no manis a 
hero to his valet; and all the world saw as much of Louis XIV. as his 
valet could see. Five hundred people assembled to see him shave and 
put on his breeches in the morning. He then kneeled down at the side of 
his bed, and said his prayer, while the whole assembly awaited the end in 
solemn silence—the ecclesiastics on their knees, and the laymen with 
their hats before their faces. He walked about his gardens with a train 
of two hundred courtiers at his heels. All Versailles came to see him 
dine and sup. He was put to bed at night in the midst of a crowd as 
great as that which met to see him rise in the morning. He took his very 
emetics in State, and vomited majestically in the presence of all the 
grandes and petites entrées. Yet, though he constantly exposed himself 
to the public gaze in situations in which it is scarcely possible for any 
man to preserve much personal dignity, he to the last impressed those 
who surrounded him with the deepest awe and reverence. The illusion 
which he produced on his worshippers can be compared only to those 
illusions to which lovers are proverbially subject during the season of 
courtship. It was an illusion which affected even the senses. The con- 
temporaries of Louis thought him tall. Voltaire, who might have seen 
him, and who had lived with some of the most distinguished members of 
his court, speaks repeatedly of his majestic stature. Yet it is as certain 
as any fact can be, that he was rather below than above a middle size. 
He had, it seems, a way of holding himself, a way of walking, a way of 
swelling his chest and rearing his head, which deceived the eyes of the 
multitude. Eighty years after his death the royal cemetery was violated 
by the Revolutionists, his coffin was opened, his body was dragged out, 
and it appeared that the prince, whose majestic figure had been so long 
and so loudly extolled, was in truth a littleman. That fine expression of 
Juvenal is singularly applicable, both in its literal and in its metaphorical 
sense, to Louis XIV.: 
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‘ Mors sola fatetur 
Quantula sint hominum corpuscula.’ 

His person and his Government have had the same fate. He had the 
art of making both appear grand and august, in spite of the clearest 
evidence that both were below; the ordinary standard. Death and 
time have exposed both the deceptions. The body of the great king 
has been measured more justly than it was measured by the courtiers 
who were afraid to look above his shoe-tie. His public character has 
been scrutinized by men free from the hopes and the fears of Boileau 
and Moliére. In the grave, the most majestic of princes is only five feet 
eight. In history, the hero and the politician dwindles into a vain and 
feeble tyrant, the slave of priests and women, little in war, little in 
government, little in everything but the art of simulating greatness.” 


This is amusing caricature, but it is not a true historical 
portrait. If Louis XIV. was the ridiculous impostor whom 
Macaulay represents, how are we to account for his success as 
a social power? There must have been real qualities in the 
man who was able to survive the ordeal of a ceremonial so 
pompous enacted in the gaze of the most quick-witted people 
in Europe, specially prone to ridicule. Louis XIV. in his pros- 
perous day was the object of almost idolatrous worship of his 
courtiers and of all Frenchmen. Nor was the admiration of 
the king confined to France. Strangers, who came to Ver- 
sailles from all parts of Europe, returned home to describe to 
their fellow-countrymen the grace and majesty of the French 
king and his Court; and there was not a Court in Europe 
which did not seek to imitate Versailles. 

The elaborate ceremonial of Versailles had a meaning for 
those who witnessed it, which it is difficult for us to catch. 
As the ceremonial of the Mass appears ridiculous to Pro- 
testants, the ceremonials of ancient royalty excite the ridicule 
of good Whigs like Macaulay. But in the days of 
Louis XIV. men believed in the divine right—almost in the 
divinity—of kings. The greatest divines and the most eminent 
lawyers taught that the king was an almost supernatural being 
—given by God to mankind to rule in civil affairs,.as the Pope 
ruled in the Church. The king was no more guilty of 
personal vanity in surrouading himself with a stately cere- 
monial than the Pope in doing the like in St. Peter’s, 
Louis XIV. believed as devoutly in his sacerdotal royalty as 
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the late Pope in his own infallibility ; and the elaborate cere- 
monies with which he surrounded himself were a tribute to his 
office. They were intended to teach the people to honour the 
king ; and the ceremonies of Versailles occupy the same 
position in civil history as the Religious Orders and the 
ceremonies of the Catholic Church hold in ecclesiastical 
history. They were the outward and visible signs of ideas 
which we consider false and mischievous; but they were not 
mere freaks of personal vanity, as Macaulay appeared to regard 
them. 

The order introduced into social life at Versailles, the 
elaborate and studied politeness of the Court, became an in- 
fluence which was felt in every part of France. Voltaire 
says that the standard of social intercourse was raised even 
in the villages; and the origin of the proverbial politeness 
of the French nation may probably be traced to Louis XIV. 
and his courtiers; although their politeness now appears as 
ridiculous to liberal Frenchmen as the piety of Simeon Stylites 
or of Saint Anthony. 

Louis XIV. added to the charm of his Court by the patron- 
age which he extended to men of letters. These were always 
welcome, and were treated with distinguished consideration. 
They caused ideas to circulate in the Court ; and the courtiers 
who witnessed the plays of Moliére and Racine, who read the 
satires of Boileau, and listened to the sermons of Bossuet were 
well provided with subjects of conversation, It has been said 
often lately that the services of the king to literature have 
been exaggerated. Many of the great literary men whose 
names adorn his reign were in the full maturity of their 
powers before he assumed the reins of government; and 
when he died, French literature, like everything else in France, 
was in a state of decadence. The reign of Louis XIV. was 
not favourable to the development of the highest kind of 
literature. Absolutism never is. But the king, although 
the representative of an evil system, showed not a little appre- 
ciation of good literature, although he regarded it as an 
ornament rather than a power. He protected Moliére against 
the furious bigots, who would have sent the author of 
Tartuffe to a dungeon. The greatest comic genius which 
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the world had seen since the days of Aristophanes was _per- 
mitted to ridicule pretence of every kind in the presence of 
the king, who is now regarded as himself nothing but a pre- 
tender. Nor was his good judgment in literature confined 
to productions of the stage. On the first occasion that 
he heard Bossuet, he wrote a letter to the preacher's father, 
congratulating him on having such a son; and Bossuet 
enjoyed his confidence to the last. He committed to him the 
education of his son, as later he entrusted the education of his 
grandson to Fénélon. Sainte-Beuve makes the acute observa- 
tion, that the genius of Bossuet owed something to the sober 
sense of Louis XIV.; for while the sermons he preached 
before Anne of Austria were more florid in style, and not free 
from sickly sentimentalism, the sermons preached before her 
son are distinguished by sobriety and good sense, as well as by 
eloquence. 

When we turn from the play to the influence it exercised 
upon the players, we must give a different verdict. The cult 
of royalty, as practised at Versailles, was splendid; and were 
we to concede the principle on which it rested, we might. pro- 
nounce it admirable. But the influence was evil upon the 
characters of the chief and the subordinate actors. It is fatal 
to true nobility of character to give supreme attention to the 
externals of life. The old nobility of France lost their self- 
respect in the gilded chambers of Versailles. They became 
the lacqueys of the King. Their one object in life was to 
obtain posts and pensions ; and flattery of the King, detraction 
of others, were the means they used to obtain them. This is 
not of course true of them all, but it was hard for a class of 
men, with no homely duties, and separated from the people by 
an impassable gulf, not to lose the homely moralities which 
preserve society from moral ruin. The King was subjected to 
constant flatteries, which were not the less dangerous that they 
were offered with the delicate ingenuity which is a gift of 
cultivated Frenchmen. On one occasion the King and Madame 
de Maintenon paid a visit to the Marquis d’Antin, at Petit 
Bourg. The Marquis had beforehand sought an opportunity 
of inspecting the chambers of Madame de Maintenon at 
Versailles. He had observed everything, down to the books 
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on the table ; and when Madame de Maintenon entered the 
apartments prepared for her at Petit Bourg, she found an exact 
reproduction of her apartments at Versailles. The King 
praised everything highly, but expressed regret that an alley of 
beautiful horse chestnuts intercepted the view from his window. 
When he looked out of his window in the morning no trace 
was to be seen of the trees, which had been removed during 
the night by the orders of his host. It is not a matter for 
surprise that the character of the King did not improve under 
the insidious influence of the flatteries of his courtiers ; the 
courtesy and patience which he showed to the dull and stupid, to 
the unfortunate and the guilty, were not extended to those 
who ventured to tell him unpleasant truths. On one occasion 
the eccentric nephew of Cardinal Mazarin ventured to reprove 
the King in the following fashion: “ Sire,” le said, “ St. 
Genevieve appeared to me last night. She is much offended 
by the conduct of your Majesty, and has foretold to me that 
if you do not reform your morals the greatest misfortunes will 
fall upon your kingdom.” The King replied: ‘ And I, Monsieur 
de Mazarin, have recently had several visions, by which I have 
been warned that the Jate Cardinal, your uncle, plundered my 
people; and that it is time to make his heirs disgorge the 
booty. Remember this: be persuaded that the very next time 
you permit yourself to offer me unsolicited advice I shall act 
upon the mysterious information I have received.” 

The characters of the courtiers degenerated even more 
rapidly than that of the King. With no serious duties, they 
occupied themselves for the most part with trifles. Cruel 
practical jokes were common. Greed and jealousy were the 
ruling passions. The eagerness for money which the elegant 
courtiers showed is almost past belief. It became a passion 
which extinguished natural affection and the ordinary decencies 
of life. ‘The father was no sooner dead—perhaps not quite 
dead—when the son was seen kneeling by the bedside of the 
King begging for a continuance of his posts. Miss Pardoe 
tells a shocking story of the Marquis d’Antin, the legitimate 
son of Madame de Montespan, the same courtier who enter- 
tained the King at Petit Bourg. When the unhappy woman 
was dying she sent for her confessor and her son. When the 
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son arrived he learned that his mother was insensible. With- 
out leaving his travelling chaise he desired a weeping attendant, 
who presented herself to receive him, to bring his mother’s 
casket to the carriage, as he should not alight; the woman 
only replied by sobbing out that her mistress was at that 
moment in the death agony. “That is not what I asked,” 
said the Marquis coldly ; “I inquired for her casket!” The 
femme de chambre disappeared, and a few minutes subsequently 
returned, carrying a small ebony box clamped with silver. 
“ Where is the key?” inquired M. d’Antin. ‘The Mar- 
chioness never entrusts it to any one; she wears it about her 
neck,” ‘Shall I then be compelled to enter the house, and 
seek it myself?” he asked impatiently. ‘I fear so, mon- 
sieur; for no attendant of the Marquise could be induced to 
perform such an office at such a moment.” 

Without further comment the Marquis sprang from the 
chaise, rapidly ascended the stairs, and entered the death-room, 
where his once beautiful mother lay gasping in the last 
struggle. With a steady hand he drew back the costly lace 
which veiled her bosom, seized the small key that rested on it, 
opened the casket, thrust all its contents into the pockets of 
his haut-de-chausses, and regained his carriage, without the 
utterance of one word unconnected with the absolute purpose 
of his visit. 

Sometimes the desire for money led the courtiers of Ver- 
sailles into acts that would have brought them into contact 
with the scruples of the law had they been humbler personages. 
At the grand ball given by the King at the wedding of the 
Duchess of Burgundy it was found that some persons were 
stealing the jewels of the guests. The King, on being apprised 
of the fact, desired a number of noblemen to disperse them- 
selves among the crowd, and, if possible, to discover the thief. 
They observed a gorgeously dressed individual in the act of 
cutting away a portion of the dress of the young princess to 
possess himself of a diamond clasp. Without troubling them- 
selves to ascertain the identity of the prisoner, they hurried 
the prisoner to the private closet of the King. Louis, on being in- 
formed that the thief was caught, retired for an instant from the 
throng, and upon entering his cabinet was painfully startled 
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to find himself confronted with one of the great nobles of his 
Court. 

The King said to him, “ Leave the palace on the instant ; 
I at once despise and pardon you.” 

The quarrels and jealousies of the courtiers were incessant, 
They quarrelled specially on questions of precedence. The 
memoirs of Saint-Simon, who himself felt strongly on the 
subject as an ancient duke of France, afford us some curious 
illustrations of the importance attached to questions of etiquette. 
The following refers to a religious ceremony, and is wonderful 
in its way :— 


— “ After the elevation of the Mass at the King’s communion, a folding 
chair was pushed to the foot of the altar, was covered with a piece of 
stuff, and then with a large cloth, which hung down before and behind. 
At the Pater the chaplain rose and whispered in the King’s ear the names 
of all the dukes who were in the chapel. The King named ten, always 
the oldest, to each of whom the chaplain advanced and made a reverence. 
During the communion of the priest the King rose, and went and knelt 
down on the bare floor behind the folding seat, and took hold of the cloth; 
at the same time two dukes, the elder on the right, the other on the left, 
each took hold of a corner of the cloth; the two chaplains took hold of 
the other two corners of the same cloth on the side of the altar, all four 
kneeling, and the chaplain of the guards also kneeling; and behind, 
the King. The communion received, and the oblation taken some moments 
afterwards, the King remained a little while in the same place, then re- 
turned to his own, followed by the two dukes and the captain of the guard, 
who took theirs. If a son of France happened to be there alone, he 
alone held the right corner of the cloth, and nobody the other ; and when 
M. le Duc d’Orleans was there, and no son of France was present, M. le 
Duc @’Orleans held the cloth in like manner. If a prince of the blood 
were alone present, however, he held the cloth, but a duke was called for- 
ward to assist him. He was not privileged to act without the duke. 

“ The princes of the blood wanted to change this; they were envious of 
the distinction accorded to M. d’Orleans, and wished to put themselves on 
the same footing. Accordingly, at the Assumption of this year they 
managed so well that M. le Duc served alone at the altar at the King’s 
communion, no duke being called upon to come and join him. The sur- 
prise at this was very great. The Duc de la Force and the Maréchal de 
Boufflers, who ought to have served, were both present. I wrote to this 
last to say that such a thing had never happened before, and was con- 
trary to all precedent. I wrote, too, to M. d’Orleans, who was then in 
Spain, informing him of the circumstance. When he returned he com- 
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plained to the King ; but the King merely said that the dukes ought to 
have presented themselves, and taken hold of the cloth. But how could 
they have done so without being requested, as was customary, to come 
forward? What would the King have thought of them if they had? To 
conclude, nothing could be made of the matter, and it remained thus. 
Never since that time did I go to the communion of the King!” 


The Duc de la Rochefoucauld, who of all great writers 
gives the lowest estimate of human nature, studied it at the 
Court of Versailles. The author of the terrible Mazimes 
knew human nature, but knew it at its worst. He is said to 
have been a kindly man—not an acrid misanthrope. But if 
so, his experiences of men must have been singularly unfor- 
tunate, for never did any writer display such a complete 
knowledge of the meanness and littleness of humanity, such 
complete ignorance of its heroisms and greatness. 

Louis XIV. was not only the leader of the courtier throng 
at Versailles, but ruler of France. The formula, “The king 
reigns but does not govern,” had not then been invented, and 
Louis was not disposed to be a roi faineant. It is almost 
certain that he never uttered the the famous words: L’état 
c’est moi; but he believed them nevertheless, and frequently 
said the same thing in a less epigrammatic form. Until the 
death of Mazarin he did not take part in the government, 
but left everything in the hands of his great Minister, who 
foresaw, however, that the young King was likely to assert 
himself. He is reported to have said: “ He has in him the 
making of four kings and one honest man.” On the death 
of Mazarin, in 1661, the King summoned his Council. Ad- 
dressing the Chancellor he said : 


“ Sir, I have had you assembled, with my Ministers and Secretaries of 
State to tell you that until now I have been well pleased to leave my 
affairs to be governed by the late cardinal; it is time that I should govern 
them myself. You will aid me with your counsels when I ask for them. 
I beg ‘and command you, Mr. Chancellor, to put the seal of authority to 
nothing without my orders, and without having spoken to me thereof, 
unless a Secretary of State shall bring them to you on my behalf. And 
for you, gentlemen (addressing the Secretaries of State), I warn you not to 
sign anything, even a safety warrant or a passport, without my command, 
to report every day to me personally, and to favour nobody in your 
monthly rolls.” 
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For fifty-six years the King carried out the system of personal 
government which he thus sketched; and a writer, whose 
opinion deserves the highest respect, M. Guizot, says that 
while he had some able Ministers and some incompetent 
Ministers, he remained as much master of the administrators 
of the first rank as if they had been insignificant clerks. It 
may be questioned whether Louis did govern so completely as 
he imagined, and as his admirers affirm. He was a very 
ignorant man, and there was an element of self-distrust hidden 
beneath his proud, wilful nature. The plans of Ministers 
were more often accepted than the King allowed himself to 
suppose; but he never permitted it to be seen that he was 
being led. According to Saint-Simon, le Tellier, the Chan- 
cellor once said of his master : 

“Of twenty matters that we bring before the King, we are sure he 
will pass nineteen according to our wishes; we are equally certain that 
the twentieth will be decided against them. But which of the twenty 
will be decided contrary to our desire we never know, although it may 
be the one we have most at heart. The King reserves to himself this 
caprice, to make us feel that he is master, and that he governs.” . 


This is not the procedure of a strong governing man with a 
definite policy ; rather the device of a proud man, jealous of 
his power, and intent on seeming to govern. We mark the 
same spirit in the memoirs addressed to his son. He urges 
him to seek to maintain his own reputation before the world ; 
and he affirms that he purposely chose less able Ministers 
than he might have done, that the reputation of the 
Ministers might not overshadow his own. He never doubted, 
and he could hardly be blamed for not doubting, that it was 
his sole right and duty to determine all the matters brought 
before him. To his grandson Philip V. of Spain he wrote: 
“‘ Never suffer yourself to be governed. Consult your Council, 
listen to what they have to say, but take your resolution 
yourself. God will infuse into your mind knowledge.” The 
King did not shrink from any labour in the service of the 
State. He was the most laborious of kings; and from youth 
to old age spent many hours daily with his Council or with 
individual Ministers, and busied himself with details which 
might well have been left to subordinates. His love of 
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detail was a fault rather than a virtue; and interfered with 
the larger grasp of affairs which less industrious monarchs 
have often displayed. He was destitute of political foresight ; 
his views were those of the office, of the permanent official— 
the views of a man who thought that plans which had given 
so much trouble must be right. Even his indolent grandson 
showed flashes of insight as to the drift of events which the 
laborious king never displayed. It was this industry that led 
Lord Beaconsfield—who in matters historical judged things 
by the outside—to say of him: “ Louis XIV., though a king, 
was one of the greatest Ministers that ever lived; for he 
personally conducted the most important correspondence and 
transacted the most important affairs for a longer period than 
any Minister who ever ruled.” 

The King was more under the influence of his “ clerk ” 
Ministers than he permitted himself to think, and they were 
not all of the mediocre character which he somewhat arro- 
gantly attributed to them. Among them were two supremely 
able men—Jean Baptiste Colbert and the Marquis Louvois. 
Colbert had been employed by Mazarin, who recognized his 
ability; and he was made Comptroller of Finance by 
Louis in 1661, in place of the Superintendent Fouquet, 
who was tried and imprisoned for dilapidations. Colbert 
found the finances of the realm in a state of confusion, and 
set himself to work to bring order out of confusion. He was 
a man of rough exterior—an object of ridicule at Court, and 
possessed of little general culture. But he was capable, 
honest, and fearless. Perhaps all the true glory of a reign 
whose glories have been so much exaggerated, belong to the 
man who was ridiculed while he lived, and was so unpopular 
when he died, that his funeral took place by night to avoid 
public insult. He filled the King’s exchequer by the redemp- 
tion of Rentes and by levying taxes over a wider area of the 
population. He encouraged commerce and industries. Manu- 
factories for the making of cloth and tapestries sprang up 
under his fostering care. The roads in France, which used to 
be impassable, became the admiration of Europe. He founded 
great trading companies, and developed the maritime trade of 
France. Louis was pleased with the great schemes of Colbert ; 
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but he would not be controlled in the matter of expenditure. 
Colbert was not a mere utilitarian with regard to expenditure. 
He willingly found money for the encouragement of art and 
letters, and for the embellishment of Paris; for he recognized 
that such expenditure contributed to the honour of France. 
Louis cared little for Paris, in which he seldom lived. He 
preferred to spend money upon palaces in which he could live 
with his courtiers at a safe distance from the criticisms and 
railleries of the quick-witted Parisians. Colbert had to find large 
sums of money for building at Sainte-Germain, at Fontaine- 
bleau, and at Chambord ; but much larger sums were spent—we 
may say, sunk—at Versailles, It had been an insignificant 
place before the time of Louis XIV., but he determined to 
make it a great palace, in which he and his Court might reside. 
The site was ill-chosen ; it was so unhealthy that the workmen 
who performed the work died by thousands. It was ill-sup- 
plied with water, which had to be conveyed to it at vast 
expense ; but the king was not to be turned aside from his 
purpose even by the opposition of Nature. Colbert repeatedly 
remonstrated about the expense, and wrote to the king that 
had he foreseen the expenditure would be so large, he would 
have advised the employment of cash-orders, in order to hide 
the knowledge thereof for ever. M. Saint-Amand, who is an 
admirer of the King and of his reign, narrates how, in the 
evil days of the Commune, he solaced his royalist soul by 
walking in the gardens of Versailles, and calling up before 
him the image of the stately King and his courtiers. Perhaps 
the connection between the Commune and the lavish King is 
more intimate than M. Saint-Amand recognizes. Colbert seemed 
to have a prophetic warning of the possible consequences of the 
royal extravagances when he expressed a wish that the know- 
ledge of the expenditure on Versailles might be hid for ever. 
Under the fostering care of Colbert the resources of 
France were developed, and the marvellous capacities of the 
country were made manifest ; but while Colbert increased the 
revenue, the King increased the expenditure, and the King 
outstripped the Minister. The great expense was of course 
the wars, which were incessant ; and towards the close of his 
life Colbert wrote to his master that during the twenty years 
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he had served the King, the receipts had greatly increased, but 
the expenses had much exceeded the receipts, and he entreated 
him to moderate and retrench. The King would not be con- 
trolled ; and Colbert had to adopt financial expedients which 
he had discarded, and of which he disapproved, to pay for 
foolish wars and unnecessary building. He died before the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, when his best helpers, 
the industrious Protestants, were driven into exile; but he 
lived long enough to see that the policy of his master and 
Louvois would ruin the country which he loved. He died in 
1683, filled with melancholy and despair. His loyalty to the 
King, whom he served so well, was almost gone at the time of his 
death. He refused to read the last letter he sent him. “I 
wish,” he said, “ to hear nothing more of that man. Had I 
served my God as I have served him I should have been saved 
five times over, and now I know not what will become of me.” 

A modern writer has thus described Colbert and his work: 

“Colbert, in attempting to introduce a just system of taxation, was 
the predecessor of the statesmen of the Convention. The miserable crew 
of fine ladies and gentlemen around him cannot be said to have seen this: 
they saw nothing; were incapable of seeing anything ; but they felt it 
with the low animal instinct of self-preservation. They feared and they 
hated that heavy, dark, beetle-browed man, working at his desk fourteen 
hours a day, rigid and exacting to his underlings, to his own son as 
severe as to the rest, with his deaf ear and his harsh, gruff refusals to all 
their piteous appeals for comfortable sinecures ; with his open eye, and 
his honest, hearty recognition of zeal and talent; with his utter indiffer- 
ence to quarrels of Jesuit or Jansenist, of Catholic or Huguenot ; seeking 
only for men, in every sphere or class, in every trade and profession, who 
could and would help him in his grand design of advancing the peaceful 
well-being of the French nation.” * 

Louis XIV. was incapable of entering heartily into the 
financial reforms of his great Minister. He imagined that 
the people derived benefit from his lavish expenditure on 
luxury—an economic fallacy which has been repeated in times 
when men had less excuse for it than in the seventeenth 
century. On one occasion, when Madame de Maintenon asked 
him for money for the poor, he replied: “ A king gives alms 
by spending liberally!” Words precious and terrible, exclaims 





* France under Richelieu and Colbert, By J. H. Bridges, M.B, Edinburgh. 1866. 
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M. Say, which shows how ruin can be reduced to a principle ! 
The same fallacy was uttered in verse by La Fontaine: 


“ Je ne sais d’homme nécessaire ; 
Que celui dont le luxe épand beau coup de bien. 
Nous en usons, Dieu sait! Noétre plaisir occupe 
L’artisan, le vendeur. 

The wars of Louis XIV. were incessant. Of the fifty-six 
years between the peace of the Pyrenees and the death of 
Louis in 1715, thirty-two were occupied with wars. Never 
was there less excuse for wars. Spain was no longer, as in 
the time of Richelieu, a menace to Europe, but was ina state 
of decadence. Germany was weak and divided ; and Austria 
was in constant dread of the Turks. Louis nevertheless man- 
aged to embroil himself with almost every Power in Europe ; 
and so to excite fear and jealousy that in 1701 a great 
European coalition was formed against him. Louis XIV. 
was not a soldier, and had little scientific interest in war. 
He was not remarkable for personal courage in the field, and 
he had none of the love of fighting for fighting’s sake which 
has led some kings into war. He found war the easiest 
method of gaining glory. In the Memoirs addressed to his 
son, he says: “ Fame is a blessing which princes ought to 
pant after more and more every day, and which alone is more 
effectually conducive than all other means to the success of 
their designs.” The successes which attended his wars during 
the earlier part of his reign gratified the French people, 
exalted the reputation of the monarch, and arrested for a 
time the critical and destructive tendencies which had given 
anxiety to Mazarin during the regency of Anne of Austria. 
It was these successes that led Napoleon to say that Louis 
XIV. was the greatest king of France since Charlemagne. 
Success came easily to Louis XIV., for his enemies were 
weak, and he had in his service the greatest soldiers in Europe. 
The genius of Condé, and the science of Turenne and Vauban 
guided the operations of his armies in the field. As War 
Minister, he had Louvois. This remarkable man re-organized 
the French army and rendered it the most efficient in Europe. 
Harsh and unscrupulous, but energetic and clear-sighted, he 
allowed no private interests to interfere with the service of 
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the State; and as long as he lived success for the most part 
attended the French arms. He died in 1691, and even 
those who hated him and feared him, lamented him, because 
by his death France and the King had lost a great ser- 
vant. His loss was great; for it was hard to supply his 
place, and he had created a state of things in which a large 
and efficient army was a uecessity. It would have been better, 
however, had the King never employed Louvois. He was his 
Mephistopheles, as Colbert was his faithful Eckart, to borrow 
the language of German legend; he was always urging his master 
to great enterprises, and helping him to carry them out with 
masterly skill, but forgetful that a ruler cannot with impunity 
make himself an object of hatred and dread to all his neigh- 
bours. The great coalition formed against Louis was so formid- 
able, and the reverses which the French armies suffered were 
so severe, when they had Marlborough opposed to them, that 
it was almost an accident that France was not reduced to the 
position of a second-rate Power. A Court intrigue in England, 
which ended in the downfall of the Whig administration and 
the fall of the Duchess of Marlborough, saved France from 
utter ruin, and preserved for the Bourbons the throne of 
Spain. The King had to thank the English Tories for the Treaty 
of Utrecht. On this occasion that party gave peace to Europe, 
and displayed a moderation which their rivals were not dis- 
posed to show towards the French King. 

In writing of the Court of Louis XIV. we cannot altogether 
omit to notice the ladies who enjoyed his favour. During the 
first part of his reign— indeed until he reached the mature age 
of forty-seven—he showed a bad example to his Court and to 
his people by the irregularities of his private life. He did not 
even attempt to conceal his infidelities from the public, who, it 
must be said, took a very lenient view of them. The standard 
of morals was not high, and kings were supposed to have a 
special exemption from the commands of the Decalogue. And 
the king could plead high examples ; for the profligate intrigues 
of the Archbishop of Paris were almost as public and notorious 
as his own.” 





* The devoutness of later years made Louis far more unpopular than the irregu- 
larities of his youth and manhood. ‘The public,” says Voltaire, “ who forgave him 
his mistresses, could not forgive him his confessor.” 
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But Louis XIV. was by no means destitute of conscience: 
he had a deep, if not an enlightened, sense of religion ; he was, 
moreover, a lover of propriety. Although those about him 
did not dare to remonstrate, the King was never quite at his 
ease with regard to the irregularities of his life. The first 
person who ventured to censure the King was a bold priest of 
Versailles, Abbé Lecuyer, who in 1675 refused to grant absolu- 
tion to Madame de Montespan, and to admit her to communion. 
The King, highly incensed, appealed to the curé of the parish, 
but the curé supported his vicar. Bossuet was next appealed 
to, but he decided that until a complete separation took place 
between the King and Madame de Montespan, she could not 
be admitted to communion. The King yielded, and the separa- 
tion took place, but the reformation was short-lived. From 
that time, however, the King’s dissatisfaction with his irregular 
life appeared to increase; and Bossuet did not cease to urge 
his counsels upon him—speaking at times, writes Saint-Simon, 
with a freedom worthy of the bishops of the ancient Church, 
After the death of his good and patient queen, who, he said, 
had never caused him any sorrow except by dying, the King 
married Madame de Maintenon. The marriage was private, 
and was never publicly acknowledged ; but Madame de Main- 
tenon had an influence in France such as no queen of France 
had possessed during the lifetime of her husband since the 
days of the Merovingian kings. 

Madame de Maintenon was not a favourite with her con- 
temporaries, and has got scant justice from historians. While 
the frail Duchess de la Valliére was treated with indulgent 
kindness—even the wronged queen was gentle to the erring 
duchess—the “grand and serious adventuress,”’ whom the 
King married in 1684, has always been the object of dislike 
and vituperation. That she was something of an adventuress 
cannot be denied; but her character was partly formed by 
circumstances which she had no hand in making. The grand- 
daughter of Agrippa d’Aubigné, the friend and companion of 
Henry IV., she was nevertheless reared in squalid poverty. 
She displayed the independence of her spirit while a girl, by 
refusing to abandon Protestantism until she was convinced 
by argument. As a mere girl, she married the poet Scarron, 
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a kindly libertine, who was more than twice her age. As 
his wife, she was introduced to intellectual circles in Paris, 
and at once attracted attention by her beauty and by her 
brilliant wit. Madame de Sevigné—no mean judge—pro- 
nounced her the most charming talker to whom she had ever 
listened. Rumour, probably mendacious rumour, asserted 
that as a young wife she was not more virtuous than some of 
the ladies with whom she consorted. She was certainly the 
intimate friend of the notorious Ninon de l’Enclos. On the 
death of her husband she was again reduced to great straits, 
and was saved from starvation by Madame de Montespan, who 
persuaded the King to continue to her a small pension which 
had been granted to her by his mother. The illegitimate 
children of Madame de Montespan were committed to her 
charge. At first she lived with them in retirement, but after- 
wards in the palace. Their mother and the King were 
delighted with the care and love she bestowed upon the 
children, to whom she became warmly attached. Over the 
King, who was at first prejudiced against her, she gained great 
influence. He sought her society. Her conversation, which 
was at once brilliant and marked by sound sense, entertained 
his languid mind. Madame de Montespan, not unnaturally, 
became jealous of the governess she had introduced into the 
palace. 

Madame de Maintenon’s marriage with the King was never 
declared, although at one time the King was on the eve of 
acknowledging her as his wife. The ceremony took place in 
private ; she had refused to accept the position of Madame de 
Montespan, but she so far silenced her scruples as to accept 
the position of an unacknowledged wife. She always asserted 
that she neither sought nor desired her elevation. It is doubtful 
whether she really loved the King. Perhaps the person whom 
she loved best in the world was her disreputable brother, Comte 
d’Aubigné, to whom she wrote innumerable letters of kindly 
counsel, whose debts she paid repeatedly, and who requited her 
by amusing his companions with talk of the time of Scarron 
and the Hotel d’Albret, of the “ gallantries and adventures 
of his sister,” and who would often drolly speak of the King 
as his brother-in-law. 
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Madame de Maintenon enjoyed the esteem of some of the 
best men in France, who completely trusted the integrity of 
her intentions, and approved of her position. Fénélon said 
to her that God had placed her where she was, and he 
counselled her to seek to influence the King, not by importu- 
nate entreaties or rebukes, but by the quiet influence of 
example. 

“ Your zeal for the King’s salvation,” he writes, “ should not make you 
overstep the limits which Providence seems to assign you. There are 
many things one must regret, but one must await the opportunities 
which God only knows, and which are wholly in His hand. You need 
not fear being false so long as you are conscious of such a fear. False 
people are not afraid of being false; it is only true people ,who fear 
lest they should fail in truthfulness. Your piety is honest, you have 
never fallen into the world’s vices, and have long since renounced its 
errors. 

“The true way to win grace for king and country is not to make a 
great stir or to weary the king with importunity, but to edify him by 
continual self-renunciation ; to win his heart gradually by simple, hearty, 
patient conduct; by being as honest and simple asa child. But to speak 
with warmth or bitterness, to be continually attacking him openly or 
underhand, to scheme and reform with worldly wisdom, is doing evil that 
good may come.” 


Fénélon has left an interesting and favourable character- 
sketch of her, addressed to herself, in reply to a request she 
made to have her faults pointed out to her. 

It was supposed at the French Court that Madame de 
Maintenon had an almost unbounded influence over the King, 
especially after the death of Louvois, who was her enemy. 
It was once said in a circle, where the history of the century 
was under discussion, that after the death of Louvois the next 
chapter should be headed “End of the Reign of Louis the 
Great,” and the succeeding one “ Reign of Frangoise 
d’Aubigné.” But if Madame de Maintenon exercised an 
influence over the King, she gained it in part by yielding to 
him. She never contradicted him, nor pursued a course of 
conduct of which he disapproved, She discarded even friends 
whom she esteemed when they incurred the royal displeasure. 
She did not intrude her advice upon the King. He frequently 
worked with his Ministers in her apartment. She sat silent, 
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reading or working, and never spoke unless the King appealed 
to her. The King had the highest respect for her judgment. 
He said on one occasion, “ The Pope is addressed as ‘your 
Holiness,’ the king as ‘your Majesty ;’ you, madame, ought 
to be addressed as ‘ your Solidity..” Madame de Maintenon 
showed none of the arrogance of the successful adventuress 
in her elevation. She was quiet and rather sad in her demean- 
our. She gave one the idea, it has been said, of a woman 
who had worked hard, and felt she had not made much of 
her life. The King, in bidding her farewell on his deathbed 
expressed his regret that he had not made her happy. The 
Court did not make people happy ; and Madame de Maintenon, 
fond of intellectual society, was wearied with its monotony. 
She often spoke to her correspondents of the weariness of her 
life, and of the tedium of having to listen to interminable 
narratives of hunts. She writes: 

“T can only secure a quiet moment by chance. Madame de Dangeau 
dines with me, and in all probability Madame d’Houdancourt also, who 
will request an explanation of our not eating everything that is served 
up. I shall lose patience; she will blush at my irritation, and I shall 
follow her example. The princesses, who have not attended the hunt, 
will come in, followed by their cabal, and wait the return of the King in 
my apartment, in order to go to dinner. I shall take no more interest in 
these visitors than I inspire. The hunters will return in a crowd, and 
will relate the whole history of the day’s sport without sparing us a 
single detail. They will then go to dinner, and Madame de Dangeau 
will challenge me, with a yawn, to a game of backgammon, &c. Such is 
the way in which people live at Court.” 

Madame Maintenon found a sphere of congenial activity in 
Saint-Cyr, a great institution for the education of young 
women in the park of Versailles, founded by the King at her 
instigation. Thither she went almost daily. She taught the 
pupils, advised the teachers ; and her counsels, full of wisdom, 
gentleness, and fine discernment, continue to be published in 
France in educational libraries. Her interest in education 
was genuine; and her interest in religion was. not less so, 
although her remarks on the subject of religion are less plea- 
sant to read than those on education. ‘There is a selfish self- 
seeking tone in her religious outpourings which quite accounts 
for her inability to understand Madame Guyon’s and Fénélon’s 
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doctrine of disinterested love to God, Fénélon once found 
her reading his book, Mazximes des Saints, which was at 
the time exciting a lively controversy. “ Here is a chapter,” 
she said to him, “ which I have read nine times, and cannot 
understand it yet.” ‘ Madame,” replied the Archbishop, with 
his usual charming frankness, “ if you read it a hundred times 
you will not understand it any better. All mystical writings 
are obscure, and the Court is not the best place in which to 
understand them.” 

Under the influence of Madame de Maintenon the King not 
only reformed the irregularities of his life, but became devout. 
The Court followed its master; and henceforth Versailles was 
as punctilious in its devotions as in its etiquette. Lord 
Macaulay is very hard on the devoutness of the King and his 
courtiers. He writes of it: 

“Tt was the boast of Madame de Maintenon, in the time of her great- 
ness, that devotion had become a fashion. A fashion, indeed, it was; 
and like a fashion it passed away. The austerity of the tyrant’s old 
age had injured the morality of the higher orders more than even the 
licentiousness of his youth. Not only had he not reformed their vices, 
but by forcing them to be hypocrites he had shaken their belief in virtue. 
They had found it so easy to perform the service of piety, that it was 
natural to consider all piety a grimace.” 

The King’s devoutness unfortunately made him both a bigot 
and a persecutor, which was natural in one of his despotic 
temper. He persecuted Madame Guyon for her harmless 
enthusiastic mysticism ; and dismissed Fénélon from Court and 
from his position as preceptor to the Duke of Burgundy, 
because he would not condemn Madame Guyon with sufficient 
severity. He also harassed and persecuted the Jansenists— 
the Puritans of France. But his persecution of the Pro- 
testants had much more serious results than his annoyance of 
the Quietists and the Jansenists ; and was a crowning proof of 
his fatuousness as a politician. By the restrictions imposed 
upon them with regard to the liberal professions, the Pro- 
testants had been forced into trade ; and most of the important 
industries of France were in their hands. It was one of the 
arguments of Bossuet against Protestantism that no Protestant 
country could ever be prosperous. His master was destined 
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to provide an answer to the argument of Bossuet by giving a 
sudden impulse to prosperity in all the Protestant countries of 
Europe. The revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685 was 
the last of a series of vexatious measures adopted against the 
Protestants. All Protestant places of worship were demolished, 
Ministers banished, and Catholicism imposed by force upon all 
Frenchmen. Between three and four hundred thousand men 
left the kingdom to carry their skill and industry into countries 
which were willing to afford them a harbour. The action of the 
King met with little disapprobation in France, and with much 
approval. The aged Chancellor le Tellier, as he signed the 
document upon his deathbed, exclaimed: “ Now lettest thou 
» thy servant depart, O Lord, according to Thy word, in peace ; 
for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation!” ‘The bishops of 
France approved the piety of the King, and Bossuet, in whom 
the king placed great confidence, gave his grand benediction to 
the work of folly and unrighteousness. The king added to the 
mottoes he had already adopted: Lex una, sub uno. 

It has been argued from the Catholic point of view that the 
act of the King was at all events successful; and that Pro- 
testantism, which at one time threatened to possess France, has 
never been able to raise its head since 1685. This great gain 
to the faith is regarded by such writers as a compensation 
for the material losses which France suffered through the 
Revocation. But the Revocation raised up enemies to the 
Faith more bitter and more dangerous than the most militant 
of French Protestants—enemies under whose yoke the Church 
of France suffers at the present moment. The intellectual 
refugees crowded to Holland, which opened a press to them in 
their own language. Among those refugees was Bayle, who 
had been Protestant professor at Sedan, and whose brother, 
a Protestant pastor, died in a dungeon at Bordeaux. In 
Bayle, and in his disciple Voltaire, the ecclesiastics of France 
found adversaries whose methods and whose success might 
well make them wish to recall the Protestant pastors whom 
they drove into exile. 

The latter years of the reign of the great King were clouded 
with disaster. Abroad, at home, and in his own palace he 
received reminders that fortune had deserted him. His long 
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wars had reduced his realm to a condition of misery. He 
met his misfortunes in a characteristic manner, No weak 
complainings against man or against Divine Providence 
escaped his lips. He presented to the hostile world, and to 
his own subjects, with whom he became unpopular, the same 
aspect of dignified composure which he had shown in pro- 
sperous days. But he did nothing to remedy the evils of the 
time ; and the few faithful counsellors who endeavoured to 
come to his aid, and to enlighten him, only lost his favour. 
Fénélon had already lost the King’s goodwill, not only by 
his theological views, but by counselling him to live 
at peace with his neighbours, and to establish a condition 
of peace and goodwill by restoring conquered territories to 
those from whom he had taken them, Perhaps it would be 
unjust to blame Louis XIV. for regarding the author of this 
advice as the most chimerical genius in his kingdom. It was 
hopelessly in advance of the public opinion of the century, 
and, it may be added, of our own century. When Télémaque 
was published—not by the author, but by a treacherous copyist, 
the King imagined that the author intended it as a satire on 
his own reign. And TVélémaque, of all books ever written, 
was regarded as dangerous and revolutionary in its tendencies ; 
and the foreign enemies of the king insulted him by professing 
great esteem for Fénélon and admiration for Télémaque 
Another faithful servant of the king fell into disgrace through 
his zeal for reform. Marshal Vauban, the great engineer 
officer to whom the king owed more of his military triumphs 
than to any other except Turenne and Louvois, ventured to 
bring before his royal master the miserable condition of the 
poor. He had resided in every province of France in the 
discharge of his professional duties; he had a zeal for the 
pubiic good “amounting to madness,” according to Saint- 
Simon ; and he had a tenderness for the poor and suffering 
unusual in a soldier whose life had been spent in war. By 
his inquiries he discovered that a tenth of the population of 
France were beggars; five-tenths on the verge of beggary ; 
three-tenths deeply involved in debt, and only one-tenth well 
off. He embodied his facts in a book entitled La Dime 
Royale’ in which he made a number of financial proposals 
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for the relief of the realm. He presented his work to 
the King in 1707. His master received it with cold 
displeasure ; the book was seized, and Vauban died a few 
months afterwards. Racine also incurred disgrace by pre- 
senting to Madame de Maintenon a memoir in which he 
made proposals for the relief of the existing distress. The 
King was angry with the poet for meddling with matters 
which did not concern him, and rebuked his presumption. It 
is impossible not to feel compassion for Louis XIV. amid the 
mortifications and disasters of his later years. His obstinacy 
excites more pity than blame. He was not unwilling to help 
the poor. More than once he sent his own splendid plate to 
_the Mint to supply the necessities of the State; but the ruin 
of France was too complete to be averted by princely munifi- 
cence. The fault was as much, indeed more, that of others 
than of himself. France, rich in genius and in capacity, 
had committed to a single man the impossible duty of 
governing it by his sole wisdom. Lawyers and ecclesiastics 
had taught the unfortunate monarch that it was his right and 
his duty to decide all the manifold questions which came before 
him—of most of which he knew nothing. He had accepted 
in good faith his position and his duties ; and in his old age 
he could not unlearn what he had been taught in his youth, 
and delegate his authority to more capable hands. A proud, 
obstinate, but at heart well-intentioned gentleman, with no 
higher capacity for government than an average English 
squire, he was the victim of a false position, as France was 
the victim of a false theory. It was not the fault of Bottom 
that Titania in her delusion took him for an incarnation of 
beauty. 

The closing years of the King were clouded with domestic 
troubles as well as with public disasters. There had never 
been much sympathy between the King and the Dauphin. The 
latter was a dull, uninteresting person, who was felt to be a 
failure as successor to a great king, and who himself fully 
shared in the feeling. He had been educated by Bossuet, who 
wrote for his instruction splendid treatises on history and 
politics, which still hold their place in the literature of France. 
But the dull boy was not to be quickened into intelligence by 
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the genius of his preceptor. As a man he remained fond of 
the most childish amusements, He married a Bavarian princess, 
who was clever but eccentric; and she did not prove an 
attractive addition to the Court. The Dauphin and his wife 
entertained a prejudice against Madame de Maintenon, whom 
the former used to call his “ absurd mother-in-law.” The 
Dauphin died in 1711. His son, the Duc de Burgundy, 
became Dauphin of France; he was a very different person 
from his father. As a boy he had been wayward and passionate; 
but he was bright and intelligent, and had an affectionate 
heart. The Duc de Beauvilliers was made his governor, and 
he selected Fénélon as his preceptor. A better choice could 
not have been made. Fénélon completely won his affection, 
and continued to maintain his hold over him so completely 
that when the Duke became Dauphin courtiers sought out the 
disgraced Archbishop, under the impression that on the death 
of the King he would be the chief adviser of the new monarch. 
Fénélon for a time heard disquieting rumours of the conduct of 
his former pupil. He early learned the vices of the Court ; and 
Fénélon’s letter to the Duc de Beauvilliers show how anxious 
they both were regarding him. The counsels of Fénélon were not 
without effect, and the son of Saint-Louis, whom he had so often 
exhorted, abandoned his evil courses, and became an example to 
the whole Court. The Duc de Saint-Simon gives an interest- 
ing account of the change which came over the Duke. He 
describes his early vices, his passion and pride, which was so 
great that he “looked down on all men from the sky; ” his 
own brothers scarcely appearing to him connecting links 
between himself and human nature. He then adds: “God, 
who is Master of all hearts, and whose divine spirit breathes 
where he wishes, worked a miracle on this prince between his 
eighteenth and twentieth years. From this abyss he came out 
affable, gentle, humane, moderate, patient, modest, penitent, 
and humble; and austere, even more than harmonized with 
his position.” The King became much attached to his grand 
son, and took pains to prepare him for the duties of govern- 
ment. His wife, a princess of the house of Savoy, who came 
to Court while yet a child, was a bright, charming creature, 
whose vivacity was the sole brightness in the sombre atmosphere 
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of Versailles and Marly. The King and Madame de Maintenon 
were warmly attached to her, and she returned their affection. 
The nation took an interest in the heir to the throne, and 
understood his character. “A hope was cherished,” says 
Voltaire; “ that the new King would rule with the wisdom and 
disinterestedness of the ancient sages, and that his wife would 
temper his austerity by her grace and brightness.” The hopes 
were destined to be disappointed ; and the young Marcellus of 
France was taken away before the heavy crown was placed 
upon his head. In the month of February 1712 the 
Dauphiness was attacked with a mysterious ailment, and died 
after a few days’ illness. A few days later, her husband fell ill, 
_and died on the 17th of February. A child became Dauphin 
of France, the Duc de Bretagne, but he also died of the fatal 
disease ; and the same funeral car conveyed to the vaults of 
Saint-Denis the father, the mother, and the child. 

His brother, the Duc d’Anjou, afterwards Louis XV., was 
also attacked by the fatal malady, but he recovered. There 
was a universal belief in France that the princes were 
poisoned, and rumour fixed the crime upon the Duc d’Orleans. 
The unfortunate prince was addicted to chemistry; his 
character was bad; and in a Court ‘where evcry man sus- 
pected his neighbour it was not difficult to get credence for 
an evil rumour. The Duke begged the King to send him to 
the Bastile, that he might be put upon his trial; but the King, 
who had too much sense to believe the rumour, refused. 
Three years later the King followed his grandson to the grave. 
He was weary of life. Conscious that his power was broken, 
that his popularity with his people was gone, he gladly quitted 
a world in which he once had been the chief figure. His 
natural children, whom he had legitimatized, quarrelled and 
caballed around him during the last years of his life; but they 
felt for him no affection. In these melancholy years the King 
seemed to have had a glimpse of the reasons of the decay of 
his glory and of the failure of his reign. The words he 
addressed to his grandson when he was dying may be looked 
upon as a death-bed repentance of his errors as a ruler. He 
sent for the child, and laying his hand upon his head, said: 
“My dear child, you are about to become the king of the greatest 
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realm in the world. Never forget your duties to God. Do not 
imitate me in my love of war. Endeavour to live at peace with 
the neighbouring nations. Strive to relieve the burdens of 
your people, in which I have been unfortunate enough to fail.” 
While he was dying, his courtiers were paying court to the 
Duc d’Orleans, the future ruler. Few seemed to regret the man 
who had loaded them with kindness. Madame de Maintenon 
watched by his bedside ; but when he became unconscious, she 
departed for Saint-Cyr. The King recovered consciousness, and 
she had to be sent for; but she left him before he died, and 
repaired to Saint-Cyr. On arriving at the convent Madame de 
Maintenon was made conscious, by the altered manner of the 
Superior, that although the monarch had not yet expired, her 
own reign was over. “Sir,” demanded the Abbess of M. de 
Cavoie, when she had greeted her visitor with a cold and 
distant bow, “shall I not compromise myself and my com- 
munity by receiving Madame de Maintenon without the per- 
mission of the Duc d’Orleans?” The Captain of the Guard 
reminded the Superior with indignation that she was receiving 
the foundress of the community. Madame de Maintenon did 
not lose her self-control. She desired her pupils to be sent 
for; and when they arrived she made a speech to them, in 
which she declared her intention to live henceforth wholly for 
God and for her children. 

The King died on Sunday morning, September 1, 1715. 
In intervals of consciousness he spoke, and although he suffered 
much, his courage and patience never forsook him. He fre- 
quently repeated the words: Nunc et in hord mortis. At last, 
with earnest fervour, he exclaimed: “ Oh, my God, come to 
my aid; and hasten to help me!” He never spoke again. 
As soon as he expired, the captain of the bodyguard went to 
a window of the State apartment which opened on the great 
balcony. He threw it suddenly open, and raising his truncheon 
above his head, he broke it in the middle, and throwing the 
pieces among the crowd in the courtyard, exclaimed in a loud 
voice: “The King is dead!” Then seizing another staff 
from an attendant, without the pause of an instant, he flourished 
it in the air as he shouted, “ Long live the King ! ” 
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Art. II.—BISHOP FRASER. 


James Fraser, Second Bishop of Manchester. A Memoir. 
1818-1885. By Tuomas Hucues, Q.C. Macmillan & 
Co. 1887. 


NFINITE are the varieties of bishops in the Church of 
England. There are no such extreme contrasts to be 
found in any other communion. There is a general type to 
which, with very rare exceptions indeed, the Presbyterian, or 
the Congregationalist, or the Wesleyan minister respectively 
conforms ; the Irish priest and the English “ Catholic ” clergy- 
‘man have each his own ordinary character and style. But the 
English bishop, like the clergy from whom he is taken, and 
whom he represents, may be of almost any style of thought, 
of any school of opinion, within the limits of a broadly con- 
strued orthodoxy, of any variety of taste or manners, so that 
he does not violate decorum or shock society. There is almost 
unlimited liberty of individuality even within the circle of 
lawn sleeves. The reason, no doubt, is that the clergy of 
the English Church, as a rule, have never—or only recently, 
and, even so, very partially—gone through any professional 
training. A large proportion of them retain, pure and alto- 
gether unschooled for theological or pastoral purposes, the 
mere lay mind and tastes. Accordingly it happens sometimes 
that a priest, who is little more than a God-fearing man of 
business, is promoted to the episcopate. If this clergyman 
is also a true gentleman, a philanthropist, a man of upright 
mind, and great general ability, if he is a conscientious servant 
of the nation, and, according to his light and his faculty, of the 
Church to which he belongs, he may, for certain purposes, 
make a valuable and popular bishop, even though he be very 
ignorant of theology, and may have little or no sympathy with 
the special forms and processes of devotional cultivation and 
excitement appropriate either to High Church or Low Church 
religious functions and movements. Such a man was the late 
Bishop of Manchester. He was a noble bishop, and, after 
his consecration, became much more of a pastor, and even of a 
theologian, than before; but he was of the type we have indicated. 
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Bishop Wilberforce understood, and to a considerable extent 
sympathized with, the emotional forms and methods both of 
High Churchmen and Low Churchmen, while he was as 
thorough a man of business and as earnest a philanthropist 
as Dr. Fraser; he also possessed the theological taste and 
faculty which in the Bishop of Manchester were wanting, and 
high oratorical gifts, to which Dr. Fraser could not pretend. 
In respect of breadth, versatility, manifold culture and accom- 
plishments, adroitness alike of intellectual movement and of 
universal management, and, above all, in respect of the natural 
subtlety of mind, which, without being a vice, seems often to 
border on it, and with too much facility and grace, although 
not dishonestly, “ becomes all things to all men,” Dr. Wilber- 
force was a very striking contrast to Dr. Fraser; but perhaps 
the most complete contrast to Bishop Fraser on the episcopal 
bench was the late Bishop of Lincoln, Dr. Wordsworth. Dr. 
Wordsworth was with all his heart, mind, and soul a saint, a 
theologian, an ecclesiastic, a preacher, a student and scholar; 
but he belonged to the Church of the Middle Ages rather 
than to the present age. He was a fossil, though he was a 
lovely pattern of holiness. Nonconformists revered him, 
although he, for conscience’ sake, unchurched them and dis- 
allowed their orders. But into the ideas of the present age 
he was unable to enter; and he was‘so far unfit to have 
the charge of a diocese. Nevertheless, his goodness was 
made a blessing to his clergy and to many more. Perhaps he 
was scarcely more wanting, on the one side, in the qualities 
which should be found in a bishop, even of the present age, 
than Dr. Fraser was on the other; at all events the two men 
were diametrical contrasts. 

That Bishop Fraser was precisely what he was, was the more 
remarkable, considering the University at which he was 
educated, the College of which he was a Fellow, and the chosen 
friends, Fellows of the same College, with whom he chummed 
at Oxford and corresponded afterwards, He was originally of 
Lincoln College, and his character, all through his course, was 
rather that of a modern Lincoln man, straightforward and 
somewhat secular, than of a man of Oriel. He gained his 
Fellowship at Oriel by a competition at which Montague 
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Bernard was one of his rivals, of whose scholarly accomplish- 
ments, especially as an essayist and a student of history and 
constitutional law, we have no need to speak; but he must 
have gained it by main power of memory and of academical work 
and drill in classics, rather than through any superiority of 
genius, whether as a scholar, a thinker, or a writer. The mint- 
mark of high Oxford scholarship was never found upon his 
style in after-life, and of speculative ability or taste he had 
no touch or tincture. It is notable that in a lettter addressed 
to his mother, in regard to his prospects in the Fellowship 
examination, he uses an expression which it might have been 
affirmed beforehand that no one entitled to belong to the 
. Jearned society in which the traditions of Newman were still 
fresh, and which included such names as those of Church and 
Liddon, could possibly have used. Having referred to the 
peculiarity of the Oriel examination as turning chiefly on 
essay-writing and metaphysics, “ wishing,” as he says, “ to 
make men display powers of deep and original thinking,” he 
adds, “I feel too perceptibly my own weakness on those points 
to entertain the least anticipations of success.” The expres- 
sion we have underlined is one which, it might have been 
thought, was too inaccurate for any Fellow of Oriel to have 
used ; certainly no man of any metaphysical gift or cultivation, 
or of any exact taste or knowledge in the matter of style, 
could have used it. And yet he won the Fellowship. We 
cannot suppose that he would have gained it if it had been 
an open competition. It was,as he tells his mother, almost 
a close Fellowship ; there were only four competitors, and the 
only rival he feared was Montague Bernard. The wonder is 
that he won it from Bernard; but he did win it, and the 
result must be taken as evidence that he had great industry, 
good general powers, and a fine memory. That he possessed 
these conditions of success all his after-life showed. But in 
the society of Oriel he must have been — a somewhat 
alien though salutary element. 

Being a man of simple tastes and of little or no ambition, 
the Oriel Fellowship was for him virtually a life provision. He 
was first, in due course, tutor in the College; his mastery of 
business was recognized and he served his College in various 
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offices of responsibility, including the treasurership. Prebendary 
Buckle, known to not a few as a scholarly clergyman and 
literary critic, says of him: “ He did not seem to care for the 
theological and philosophical topics which engrossed the rest 
of us.” But he speaks of his “social qualities” as high, and 
as making him a “cheery companion.” “ Fraser,” says Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, himself an Oriel man, “rather represented 
the high-and-dry Church in common room, with an admixture 
of the world, so far at least as pleasure in riding and sport 
may be called worldly—of the ascetic and speculative side, 
nothing.’ 

In 1846, being twenty-eight years old, he finally determined 
to take orders. Having accordingly been ordained deacon, he 
went, just a week after, in the very last days of the year, to 
Atherstone, with his two horses, that he might enjoy his last 
hunting season in the finest of all hunting countries—that of 
Melton Mowbray. He never hunted afterwards. In this his 
manly common-sense governed him. Some pages of the 
bishop’s Life are occupied with the journal of this final season 
with the hounds. The previous autumn he had, consciously, 
taken his farewell tandem drive, using his two hunters in the 
trip. The following Trinity Sunday (1847) he was ordained 
priest, and within a very few weeks was inducted into the 
College living of Cholderton—a poor living, held, however, 
with his Fellowship—succeeding there Mr. Mozley, the well- 
known leader-writer for the Times, and the brother of Canon 
Mozley. To Cholderton Fraser brought his beloved mother 
and her sister, and there he remained from 1847 till 1860, 
when he became rector of Ufton Nervet, in Berkshire, a 
charming and every way desirable preferment, which he re- 
tained till he was made Bishop of Manchester in 1870. During 
the twenty-three years which he thus spent in parish work, we 
look in vain through the correspondence and the journal entries 
which fill many pages of the Memoir for almost any signs or 
tokens that the writer was consecrated to a holy vocation, to 
the study of theology and the cure of souls, except indeed, 
dry references to the building of church or schools, or to 
routine services and arrangements, which could hardly have 
been. more dry if they had been from the pen of a church- 
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warden instead of a clergyman, “I have to preach,” he 
writes to Mr. Mozley, and this is one of his very rare refer- 
ences to pulpit work, “‘ a sermon for the Propagation Society 
next Sunday—nothing I dislike so much as writing charity 
sermons. You might as well send me an old one that 
will do.” 

The entry next following is in the ordinary vein of his cor- 
respondence, so far as this Memoir discloses its character to us, 
and this seems to be done very frankly and rather extensively. 
Writing to a clerical friend he says: “I consider my stable 
and coach-house to be nearly perfection in a small way. I 
have room for three carriages, two loose boxes for my own 
horses, and two spare stalls, the whole snugly enclosed in a 
walled yard, with entrance-gate to Jock and keep all safe at 
night.” This was in 1848 at Cholderton. 

Page after page of the Memoir is taken up with details 
given in his letters to Mr. Mozley of his differences 
and prolonged negotiations with the village squire, Mr. 
Paxton, in regard to the position, character, and relations 
of the squire’s pew and his servants’ pew, in the new parish 
church, which Mr. Mozley had begun in his time and was 
now bringing towards a completion. Large space is taken 
up in details and diagrams relating to the new church 
windows. But nowhere do we get a glimpse of the rector’s 
relations with the souls of his parishioners. He takes care, 
indeed, to provide a good plain day-school for the parish, 
for he was an intelligent and earnest philanthropist. He 
would have been the very best of squires, but Mr. Paxton, who 
was old-fashioned and obstinate, was the squire of the village, 
and the rector was no sooner out of his difficulties with him 
as to the pews and windows in the new church than he was 
in hot water with him again about the site of his new schools, 
which, however, he got weli adjusted in the end. During the 
twelve years he spent at Cholderton, we find but one reference 
to any theological subject, and this reminds one of the excep- 
tions which prove the rule. Writing to Mr. Mozley in 1854, 
he says: “To your second question about a Manual of Divinity, 
I can’t-give a very satisfactory answer. I had an Old Testa- 
ment History Lecture generally on my hands in College ; but 
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I never used any, nor do I know what is the best. But I 
should have thought you would have found no difficulty, with 
your present stock of knowledge, in leading a pupil in three 
weeks, at the liberal rate of three hours a day, over all the 
ground with which it is necessary he should be acquainted.” 
Such was his measure of what was necessary in the way of 
theological preparation on the part of a candidate for holy 
orders. 

And yet this secular country parson was, by the saintly 
Bishop Hamilton of Salisbury, appointed in 1854 one of his 
chaplains, and soon afterwards his chancellor. Fraser seems 
to have had no misgiving as to his qualifications in accepting 
the chaplaincy. He had, indeed, one scruple. The Bishop 
had appointed three High Church chaplains, “ Canon Liddon, 
Archdeacon Drury, and another,” whose name is not men- 
tioned. Fraser thought the other three chaplains “should 
represent the evangelical school,” and, with characteristic 
frankness, told the Bishop his scruple. The Bishop, however, 
pressing him to consent, he accepted the appointment. A 
more anti-ritualistic soul than Fraser could hardly have been 
found. In 1872, at a Manchester Diocesan Synod, he, at 
that time Bishop, said: ‘‘ The symbolism of Eucharistic vest- 
ments, lighted candles, the eastward position, indicate the 
doctrine that the minister is offering a propitiatory sacrifice, 
and this is not the doctrine of our Church The whole 
congregation is a royal priesthood, and not a single place can 
be found in the Bible where a minister of the New Testament 
is called ispsdc.” It may well be doubted, indeed, whether 
in 1854 he had advanced so far in his theological course of 
reflection or analysis as the stage indicated by this quotation. 
Still, he must, even at that time, have had his face set in a 
very different direction from that of Canon Liddon, who was 
then already Vice-Principal of the Theological College of 
Cuddesdon, Nevertheless, Fraser was still more apart from 
the evangelical school of doctrine in the Church than, to 
quote his own words, from “ what is called the High Church 
party,” professing himself able to “ sympathize more fully with 
men of this school of thought than with those of the other 
school.”” Mr. Arnold describes him, as we have seen, as, at 
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Oriel, seeming to belong to the “ High and Dry” party. Dry 
enough he was, doubtless. But, in our judgment, it would be 
more accurate to describe him as being, both in 1854 and 
afterwards, a dry, practical, Broad Churchman, a Broad Church- 
man equally free from philosophy and from scepticism.* 
Neither on the exegetical nor the dogmatic side was he a critical 
rationalist ; at the same time his old-fashioned Church devout- 
ness had no affinities, either spiritual or sentimental, with either 
neo-medieval symbolism, on the one hand, or distinctively 
‘ evangelical teaching and preaching on the other. 

Bishop Hamilton, one is tempted to think, must have attri- 

buted to his new chaplain, on the strength of his Oriel resi- 
-dence and his friendship with such men as Church and Liddon, 
some faculties and accomplishments which he did not possess ; 
for we learn that, in appointing him his chancellor, he indulged 
the “‘dream”—one it would seem of “many dreams” he 
indulged—“ that the chancellor should gather round him a 
band of young men whom he would train by lectures in the 
cathedral and other modes of instruction for the ministry.” We 
have no evidence or intimation in the Memoir that Fraser ever 
did anything of the kind: there is abundant negative evidence 
to the contrary. 

What was the extent of his theological preparation and 
equipment for the necessary work of the chaplaincy, we learn, 
at a later stage of the Memoir, from a letter written by his own 
accomplished examining chaplain, Archdeacon Norris, who is 
himself an exemplar of what a church dignitary should be, and 
who says of Bishop Fraser :— He never professed to be a 
theologian ; but, as examining chaplain to Bishop Hamilton, he 
had kept up his knowledge of Hooker, Pearson, and Butler, to 
which he added, in his own Ember week examinations, Davison 
on Prophecy, and Mozley ou Miracles.” Excellent standards 
are these doubtless, so far as they go. But, outside of the 
Church of England, they would, if they were the whole, be 
regarded as affording much too meagre an equipment for any 
candidate for ordination, even although the Greek Testament 
were added; and, as summing up the theological stores of an 





* P. 213. 
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Anglican Bishop of the present age, they cannot but, to theo- 
logical students of other denominations, appear absurdly 
inadequate. However, we are anticipating. 

The ten years at Ufton Nervet (1860-1870) were years, 
so far as parish work was concerned, spent in much the same 
manner and spirit as the twelve years at Cholderton. All that 
an enlightened philanthropy might do for the parish the rector 
endeavoured to accomplish. He enjoyed his position immensely ; 
he was proudly delighted with his parsonage and glebe, his 
farm, his cattle, his horses. His letters to his mother contain 
amusingly minute instructions as to the care of his Jerseys, 
the cows and their calving, as to his carriages and his horses 
severally, and especially their treatment when they were ailing, 
as to his farming man and his servants; he does not forget the 
secular cares and physical needs of his parishioners, or the affairs 
of his schools. But, as at Cholderton, so in his later parish, there 
is no trace in his journal or correspondence of anything spiritual 
or doctrinal. Considering that among his close friends and 
correspondents were such men as Liddon and Church, and that 
Dr. Hamilton was his Bishop, such an absolute absence of all 
that might have been supposed appropriate in the correspond- 
ence of a Fellow of Oriel, who was an examining chaplain, and 
was presently to be a Bishop, is surely a singular fact. 

In other directions, however, his great general capacity, his 
knowledge of affairs, his familiarity with country life and its 
conditions, his practical sagacity, and his trained business 
habits, found great and worthy fields for valuable and distin- 
guished work during this period of his history. Whilst still 
at Cholderton, in 1858, he was appointed Assistant-Commis- 
sioner for a large district of Western Counties, under the 
Royal Education Commission, of which the Duke of New- 
castle was the chairman, and -which reported in 1861. 
The great ability and practical sagacity of his report were 
generally recognized, although some very able educationalists 
thought it erred on the side of being too merely practical, and 
was, in consequence, somewhat superficial in some of its 
aspects. The manner, however, in which he accomplished his 
task on this occasion marked him out as the best man available 
for a much more important work, and in 1865 he was 
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appointed, under the Schools Inquiry Commission, Assistant- 
Commissioner to visit and report on the schools of America, 
a commission which he fulfilled in so masterly a way, 
with such true insight, such sympathy, and such impartiality, 
that his report still remains a work of high authority on the 
subject of American education. Thus Mr. Fraser, if he fell 
short of the standard of a parish priest, whether according to 
the pattern and precepts of a Herbert, or a Wilson (Bishop 
Wilson of Sodor and Man), or a Wilberforce, rendered his 
country and his age very high service in those collateral 
educational capacities in which members of that professional 
order, which Coleridge has taught us to call the “ clerisy ”— 
as distinguished from a mere community of spiritual “ pastors 
and teachers”—have not seldom in England served their 
generation. ; 

We have a picture furnished us of the chaplain and chan- 
cellor, as he drove in weekly from Ufton Nervet to Reading, 
to attend the meeting of the managers of the Savings-bank. 
‘He was the only clergyman in our part of the country,” 
says Mr. Egginton, the bank manager, “ who drove a two- 
wheeled dogcart.” The dogcart was the highest that came 
into Reading ; and always with a splendid upstanding horse in 
the shafts. “The whole turn-out was the pink of neatness 
and condition.” 

Meantime, the course of circumstance began to move in the 
direction of ecclesiastical advancement, which might even reach 
the episcopal throne ; and he began himself, disinterested and 
unambitious as he was, to be sensible of this tendency. Though 
his name was scarcely known to the general public, nor, 
outside his own somewhat restricted circle of personal friends, 
to any but a section of public officials and educational experts, 
yet within this section, including some statesmen and publicists 
of eminent position and influence, he was known as a man of 
very superior powers of organization and administration, of 
broad sympathies and earnest character; and, in particular, as 
an educationist of various and special information. The See 
of Calcutta was vacant in 1866. Lord Cranborne (now the 
Marquis of Salisbury) seems to have desired for that See an 
educationist and an organizer. At all events he offered it to 
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Mr. Fraser, as he also offered it to the present Bishop of 
Sydney, then head master of Cheltenham College—to both 
with the like result, that they declined the preferment. 
Fraser said he was too old; besides he could not take his 
mother with him—he was still unmarried—and he was, more- 
over, in no way drawn or specially adapted to the position. 
He was soon afterwards appointed Commissioner on Children’s 
Employment in Agriculture. 

Meantime some personal links of friendship were forged 
between him and some clergymen of great personal influence 
in quarters of the highest influence. The late Canon Hugh 
Pearson, a man of exquisite courtesy, and the finest tone and 
spirit—the delight of all that knew him—was a near neighbour 
of his, and became a warm, intimate friend. Canon Pearson 
was an intimate, beloved friend of Dean Stanley’s, and of the 
Dean of Windsor, and Fraser became the familiar friend of 
both. _ Dean Stanley and he were in many things contrasts— 
contrasts in intellect, in taste, in style and manner; but they 
also had strong sympathies incommon. Neither of them cared 
for metaphysics or theological theories—although Fraser cared 
a good deal more for dogma than his illustrious friend—both 
were of the latitudinarian Broad Church school, and both were 
generous, cordial, catholic, hospitable men. It was apparently 
through the friends we have named that Fraser was, in 1869, 
invited to preach before the Queen at Windsor. He seems to 
have taken great pains in the preparation of his sermon, which 
pleased her Majesty—pleased her all the more, we may venture 
to assume, because it united high moral sentiment with a 
theology not too sharply defined. For this sermon he went so 
far afield as to take a quotation, which struck the Queen, from 
Edward Irving and another from a poem of Newman’s. How 
this visit to Windsor, and the effect of his sermon on the 
Queen moved even his modest and disinterested spirit, is plain 
from the following passage in a letter to his mother on the 
occasion :— 

* This morning, just as I left, the Dean told me that the Queen 
had asked him a lot of questions about me, and expressed her- 
self as pleased with my sermon. All this only for your and 
Aunt Lucy’sear. Happily I am quite content with my present 
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position, so that where other men might fancy they were going to 
be made bishops or deans, I trouble myself with no dreams or 
anticipations of the kind.” 

This passage we cite in proof that, whether the thought 
“ troubled” him or not, he had become familiarized with the idea 
of the highest advancement as possible for him. Nor is there 
any evidence whatever that, at this time, he thought of him- 
self as in any respect unfitted, by defect of theological learning 
or otherwise, for the office either of dean or of bishop. He 
‘was not an immodest man, far from it; but his ideal of the 
requirements necessary for the episcopal office does not seem to 
have included anything rarer or higher than good sense, good 
scholarship, good business habits and faculties, and the qualities 
of an earnest, practical Churchman. Neither the “odour of 
sanctity,’ nor the theological attainments of a “ Master in 
Israel ” seem to have entered into his conception of what was 
to be expected in a Right Reverend Father of the Church. And 
yet, two months later, when he attended the funeral of the 
saintly High Church devotee, Dr. Hamilton, his own bishop, he 
betrays a keen sense of his deficiency, in comparison especially 
with such a standard as his bishop had set, of spiritual qualifi- 
cations for the office. In justice to the memory of Bishop 
Fraser, we must quote his words on that occasion contained in a 
letter to a friend (Mr. Tooke). After saying, what was certainly 
by no means correct, that the bishop did not care for “opinions” 
but only for “ the faith ”—“ the faith,” says Mr. Fraser, “which 
I believe to be the same in essence in all Christian hearts, how- 
ever different the outward form in which it clothes itself; ” 
and after mentioning that his own name had been on the list 
as next after Moberly for the succession to the See, he adds: 
“ Fortunately I have been spared having to decide on so grave 
an issue. Utterly unworthy as I feel myself, on the highest 
grounds, of such a post, I should have felt special cause for 
anxiety on many accounts, into which you will enter, if I had 
been called to succeed him.” aa 

His visit to Windsor, as we have said, was in 1869. In 
1870 he was offered the Bishopric of Manchester by Mr. Glad- 
stone. It is not to be supposed that he was, or could have 
been, a bishop after Mr. Gladstone’s own ideal. In many 
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respects his special characteristics and tendencies were alien 
from those which Mr. Gladstone would have preferred in an 
Anglican bishop. But for Lancashire, with its large Noncon- 
formist element of population, an ideal High Church bishop 
would hardly have been suitable. A frank, hearty man, genial 
but not weak, thoroughly in sympathy with modern life, per- 
fectly acquainted with business, an earnest but not a doctrin- 
aire educationist, a social philanthropist, and remarkable for 
practical sagacity, a thorough Churchman, but the reverse of 
a Ritualist, possessed a rare aggregate of qualifications for the 
Bishopric of Manchester, Besides which, the Queen’s concur- 
rence is necessary to the appointment of a bishop, the Prime 
Minister and the Queen having, as Bishop Wilberforce’s life 
has made very well known, what amounts to a mutual check 
or veto, if either differs from the other in such a case. In 
the case of Dr. Fraser, the Queen’s mind was settled in his 
favour. The correspondence on this subject between Mr. 
Gladstone and the bishop elect is given in the Memoir, The 
bishop’s letter, accepting the preferment, is very admirable, and 
greatly impressed, as it could not fail to do, the Prime Minister 
in his favour; and the performance of the high work and 
functions then accepted by the bishop was in full accord with 
the spirit, the purpose, the noble aims which governed him in 
its acceptance. 

We have almost traversed the space allotted to us, and 
cannot pretend to review the public career of Dr. Fraser as 
Bishop of Manchester. This is of the less consequence 
because this portion of the bishop’s life was passed, more 
perhaps than that of any contemporary prelate, full in the 
public eye, and every principal act and almost every public 
utterance of his during the period were made known to a public 
which followed all his life and his restless activities with the 
keenest interest. Our object, indeed, in this article has been 
to exhibit the man himself as he had been throughout his 
earlier history, and as he was when he came to the episcopate, 
with his great excellencies but also with his characteristic 
defects. It was not to be expected that such a bishop would 
commit no errors, or that he would be able to place himself 
fully in sympathy with earnest men whose views as to definite 
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religious doctrine and teaching varied decidedly from his own 
latitudinarian Anglicanism. But a truer, braver, more dis- 
interested soul was never found either as bishop or as English 
gentleman than Dr. Fraser. His courage was not always free 
from rashness, his frankness was sometimes more outspoken 
than wise, he might have kept silence sometimes, and wisely 
suffered even the suspicion for a brief space of indecision, it 
might even have been truer bravery so to do rather than to 
speak out at once, where time might have helped, or healed, 
or brought new elements to bear on the case, or possibly have 
taught riper wisdom to himself as well as others, in matters of 
difficulty which touched public feeling. But, with whatever 
qualifications, Bishop Fraser in this Memoir—which, excellent 
as far as it goes, scarcely does him, as we believe, justice, espe- 
cially as regards the more serious aspects of his character— 
stands out to our view as a transparent, true-hearted man of 
the very best typical English character—typical, that is, as a 
practical English organizer and worker, not as a speculative 
English thinker. It is perhaps to be regretted that Mr, Thomas 
Hughes, who had personal knowledge of Dr. Fraser only during 
the last ten or twelve years of his life, rather than such a man 
as Archdeacon Norris, his closest friend and intimate among his 
chaplains, should have written his Memoir, Mr. Hughes has 
done his work well, in some respects very well ; but the result 
of the book as a whole has to many, who are by no means 
religious fanatics, been adisappointment. So secular a history 
of a bishop—a distinguished bishop—has seldom, if ever, been 
published. One thing is certain, that the acceptance of the 
bishopric exercised a solemnizing and at the same time elevat- 
ing influence on Dr. Fraser’s character. A clergyman who knew 
him intimately, and in whose judgment we can repose the 
utmost trust, writes to us as follows: 

“The event which seemed to deepen and solemnize his inner life more 
than any other was his consecration to the bishopric. None who knew 
him intimately could fail to see that, during those early years of his epis- 
copate, he most sincerely felt his own unfitness for a position of such 
spiritual responsibility. And—so transparently sincere and natural was he 
in taking a friend he could trust into confidence—none such could fail to 
see he was daily drawing strength where true strength can only be found, 
and this with a full faith that it would be and was being given.” 
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That Bishop Fraser had known so little of any emotional 
religious experience was, we may venture to affirm, a serious 
deficiency in one who was called to the office of a Father of the 
Church. We are glad, however, to be able to set against this 
deficiency—the effect of which was to leave such an aspect of 
mere secularity on his course as a parish clergyman—the 
following testimony from the same most competent witness, 
some of whose words we have already quoted : 


“Tf entire sincerity, meckness among those he respected, purity of 
nature such as I could hardly parallel—for I never knew one who feared 
God more or man less than he—if these be righteousness, and if righteou- 
ness means ‘ right relations with God through Jesus Christ ’—then your 
question”—[a question as to his spiritual character and condition] 
“through the seventeen or eightcen years I knew him, might be answered 
as you would wish it answered.” 


Bishop Fraser, publicist and, in a good and noble sense, 
man of the world as he was, was in the inner secret of his 
heart very simple and child-like to the end of his life. His 
relations with his mother were exceedingly touching and 


beautiful. 


“While his aged mother lived ” [Canon Norris writes to Mr. Hughes], 
“however pressed for time he was, he never failed to be by her side in her 
accustomed evening prayers; and his guests might overhear his strong 
musical voice singing in her ear (for she was very deaf) one of her 
favourite hymns. So in his own bedroom the little desk by his bedside, 
with the well-worn book of devotion upon it, showed how through a most 
active life he had maintained the very simple habits of devotion which 
his mother had formed in his boyhood,” 


There is one trait of his character in which he set a high 
pattern of Christian propriety to all, but especially to bishops 
and ministers of Christ. 


“However natural and unconstrained his conversation, however gay 
his temper, a serious word would never have seemed out of season had it 
been called for. . . . Any one who watched him at a dinner-table might 
see that he had not only his own mirth, but the mirth of others round 
the table, well in hand, so to speak; and that any low-toned or ill- 
natured remark would not pass without all being reminded that their 
bishop was among them,” * 





* Canon Norris. 
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We feel it our duty to add that, in our humble judgment, 
the bishop was absolutely right in the course he took—whether 
or not in every word he spoke or wrote—as to the Miles- 
Platting ritualist controversy, in which he suffered so much 
from many clergymen and newspaper editors. He was also, 
beyond doubt—at least in our judgment—right in regard to 
the case of St. John’s Church, Cheetham Hill, and Mr. 
Gunton. In this case, also, he showed a clear and firm judg- 
ment as to points of doctrinal orthodoxy, for which we should 
scarcely have given him credit. 

His marriage in 1880 added greatly to his happiness. Dean 
Stanley married him to the estimable and every way worthy 
and congenial lady who now mourns his loss, and Hugh Pear- 
son was “his best man.” After five brief years of married 
happiness came the threatening symptoms, and then, not very 
many weeks after, the end. ‘ Now let us have our little office 
together,” he said to his wife when at ten o'clock she came to 
his bedside for their morning prayers, and found him looking 
radiantly happy. The psalm for the day (October 22nd) 
was the 107th, which they read alternately; verse 30, 
“Then are they glad because they are at rest, and so He 
bringeth them to the haven where they would be,” falling 
to Mrs. Fraser. When it was over he said, “ How I enjoy 
our little offices together. Now, dear, go down and write 
those letters for the early post. I will be with you in half- 
an-hour.” These were his last words. He was a few 
minutes after seized with a fit in bed, and died in a 
few hours. All through his illness he was full of happiness. 
To Archdeacon Norris, some weeks before, he had said, after 
referring to the serious warning he had received, “ And yet, I 
hope it isn’t wrong, I never felt happier in all my life than I 
do at this moment.” Thus the consciousness of peace and a 
radiant trust in God grew up within his soul during his latest 
months of life. There are many ways of learning God’s way 
and will, and of being brought into fellowship with Him. 
Bishop Fraser was not brought by the Anglo-Catholic way, 
nor by the Methodist way, but, by a way that he knew not, he 
was brought to seek and find his all of strength and hope and 
peace in the “ God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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Art. III—THE SERVICE OF MAN: POSITIVIST 
AND CHRISTIAN. 


1. Collected Works of John Morley. Nine volumes. New 
Edition. London: Macmillan & Co. 1886. 


2. The Service of Man: an Essay towards the Religion of the 
Future. By James Correr Morison. London: Kegan 
Paul & Co. 1887. 


HRISTIANITY is “an anvil that has worn out many a 
hammer.” Some of these hammers have been slight 

and flimsy enough, so that the first contact with wrought-iron 
has shattered them; but others have been stout and heavy, 
deftly wielded by stalwart arms. The strokes on the anvil 
at all events have been well-nigh incessant, the assaults on the 
city of God have continued almost without intermission, and 
each fresh attack has been heralded by a loud flourish of 
trumpets and prophecies of easy victory, fading gradually into 
less assured tones and dying away into the silence of utter 
defeat. The priests and Sadducees who punished Peter and John 
for preaching the doctrines of the “‘New Way,” thought to 
destroy it at its earliest inception, but they ended by “ doubt- 
ing whereunto these things would grow.” The attack of 
Celsus in the second century was able and bitter; but it is 
significant in more ways than one that the arguments of 
the heathen philosopher are known to us only by Origen’s 
replies. The earliest centuries of Church history are named 
after the “ Martyrs and Apologists,” and it was natural that 
such a religion as Christianity in such a world as the decadent 
Roman Empire should be compelled both to witness and to 
fight. But throughout the history of Christianity apologists 
have always been needed, and martyrs have never been wanting. 
The centuries which witnessed the multiplication of heresies 
were also a period of warfare against enemies more subtle, 
more dangerous, more persistent than open assailants like 
Celsus and Porphyry and Julian ; but the Church triumphed, 
and the memory of many heresies remains only in the articles 
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of her formulated creed. The Church of the Middle Ages had 
not the same foes to fight, yet her sons in their building were 
compelled to hold the sword in one hand and the trowel in the 
other, as they helped to rear that massive edifice, the strength 
of which consists in its divine stones and its weakness in its 
human mortar. The humanists of the Renaissance revived 
Hellenist sneers at the religion of the Cross, just as they 
echoed the songs in praise of the life of Nature and the senses 
which had sounded in the temples and groves of that Greece 
“ where burning Sappho loved and sung; ” but the Reformers 
showed how to vanquish reviving Hellenism by a revived 
Gospel!-message of glad tidings to all people in Christ, their 
living Lord. In the eighteenth century unbelief had made 
such progress in England that, in the well-known ironical words 
of Bishop Butler, it had “come to be taken for granted by 
many persons that Christianity is not so much as a subject of 
inquiry, but that it is at length discovered to be fictitious.” 
Yet Wesley’s Journal tells another tale: the Evangelical 
Revival, as well as the Analogy of Religion, answered the confi- 
dent assailants as with a trumpet-peal, so that Toland and 
Collins are forgotten except by historians, and their boasted 
Deism is to-day discredited and obsolete. 

But, it is said, the assaults of the nineteenth century are of 
quite another character. All previous attacks, we are told, 
have been child’s play. Now the battle is being waged along 
the whole line. The key of the position has been seized and it 
is already virtually carried ; we are assured that the walls which 
have stood so firmly for nearly 2000 years now totter visibly 
under repeated blows, so that it is clear to all intelligent observers 
that they must soon fall. We seem to have heard all this a good 
many times before, and are not perhaps sufficiently impressed by 
such Homeric boasting. But we are ready to admit a portion 
of this statement. We believe that the attack upon Christ- 
ianity now being made, some waves of which have fallen upon 
us, but the full force of which is yet to come, is more serious, 
more thorough, more determined, and far more carefully 
organized than any previously experienced. It is, first of all, 
more fundamental. Previous conflicts have raged round 
certain doctrines or aspects of faith, this touches its very core 
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and centre. The present conflict is, further, more general. 
It touches us on every side. We cannot open our Bibles 
without being reminded of one aspect of it, we cannot argue 
on any moral or social question without having other aspects 
forced upon us. New views of life, of man’s position, character 
and destiny, are making a great gulf between near neighbours ; 
and too often members of the same family find themselves 
sadly arrayed on opposing sides. Lastly and chiefly, this 
opposition to Christian faith is more thoroughly organized and 
complete, more fully reasoned out, it is based upon wider 
generalizations and implies wider and more far-reaching issues 
than perhaps ever before. The rapid and uninterrupted 
progress made in physical science, the apparent certainty of its 
methods, the revolutionary character of some of its hypotheses, 
the apparent incompatibility of some of its conclusions with 
modern orthodoxy, and the impossibility of demonstrating by 
physical methods the lofty claims of spiritual truth—these are 
only some of the considerations which distinguish the conflict in 
which we are engaged from others, perhaps at the time seem- 
ing not less serious, not less vital, in which Christianity has 
previously gained a complete victory. 

We have no misgivings as to the issue. It would not be 
difficult to give reasons for such confidence quite outside our 
own personal faith in the Christian religion as divine, absolute, 
and sufficient for the world’s needs. Such reasons would be 
drawn from a view of the nature of the conflict only to be 
obtained from a wide outlook. In our own opinion the worst 
of this battle has not come yet, and the prospect will not clear 
till that shock is over. But the period is rather one of birth- 
throes than of death-pangs, The issues between faith and 
unbelief need to be more clearly understood, prejudices on both 
sides need to be removed, the relation to each other of the 
realms of truth in question must be more distinctly defined, 
and then, after a conflict which must be sharp and may not 
be very brief, the victory of faith is certain. But victory may 
not come precisely in the way we expect. New truth has to 
be assimilated, purged of the elements of error with which 
unbelief has invested it, and then to be claimed and used for 
God in Christ. As secular movements have never been free 
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from the influence of spiritual forces, so the Church has often 
learned important lessons from secular movements. She has 
some such lessons to learn in the nineteenth century, and 
some of her representatives are by no means apt scholars. 
But that the human intellect will be satisfied to take up its 
abode 'in the blind alley of Agnosticism is as impossible as 
that the human heart should find rest in the dull despair of 
Pessimistic Materialism. Once more we shall prove that “ this 
is the victory which overcometh the world, even our faith,” if 
we are but faithful to divine truth, and not unduly anxious 
about human systems. 

At present we are only concerned with one part of this 
great conflict. We leave altogether on one side such philo- 
sophical questions as are raised by anti-supernaturalists con- 
cerning miracles, and such critical and historical questions as 
are raised in hosts by rationalists concerning the character 
and authority of our sacred Scriptures, merely remarking by 
the way that Mr. Morison’s treatment of these topics in his 
Service of Man is absurdly superficial, and that he jumbles 
together Strauss, Baur, Keim, and MHausrath, taking for 
granted the exploded “ mythical” theory of the origin of the 
Gospels with a calm confidence which would be amusing, if 
in many quarters it were not likely to be dangerously mis- 
leading. But this is not the present battle-ground. Issue 
between Christian faith and unbelief is to be joined in dis- 
cussing the perennial problems of Morals and of Man. Our 
opponents profess to be strong here or nowhere. The most 
destructive critics must construct something somewhere, under 
penalty of being exposed before the world as utterly impotent 
and sterile. The assailants of Christianity of the present day, 
therefore, having, we must not say stolen—“ convey the wise 
it call ’—but gained from Christianity,* or elsewhere, a certain 
“enthusiasm of humanity,” are using this as a telling cry. 
The Service of Man is their watchword. They loudly contend 
that none but they understand what man really needs, and 
might obtain, if theologians would but let him alone, and 





* How far Positivists are indebted to Christianity has been admirably shown, 
amongst others, by Rev. W. Arthur. See his Religion without God, i. pp. 134, 
159, &c. ‘ 
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confidently boast what the new Gospel will do for man when 
—as must soon happen— it has a clear field for its operations. 
Positivism professes to believe in and cultivate only the 
tangible, the definite, the scientifically verifiable, and in the 
welfare of man she professes to find sufficient scope for 
practical energy, sufficient inspiration for her highest efforts. 
She banishes God from the earth that she may the more 
completely laud, cultivate, and serve humanity. In this field 
she elects to labour, in it her claims may best be tested. Success 
here must mean for Positivism an important gain: failure here 
must mean failure utter, complete, irretrievable. 

Here, therefore, let us join issue. For this purpose we 
select two of the strongest existing champions, so far as we 
can judge, of the anti-Christian host. We have placed at the 
head of this article titles of works by Mr. John Morley and 
Mr, J. Cotter Morison, who are the most recent, the most 
representative, and at least amongst the most vigorous of those 
who propagate the Positivist Gospel for mankind. They are 
further suitable for our purpose because both are thorough- 
going in their advocacy. They will hear of no half-measures 
in dealing with the old and, as they consider it, effete Gospel 
of Christianity. In such writings we shall study to advantage 
the new Gospel of Man, and if, in the compass of a short 
article, we cannot deal fully with their arguments, we can at 
least show where these new apostles profess to find us, and 
where in all probability they are likely to land and leave us. 

Mr. John Morley has recently published a collected edition 
of his works, which may be considered a kind of manifesto or 
challenge. As all the world knows, he has left the retired 
paths of literature for the exposed eminence of political life, 
and he is proving himself able and brilliant in the more active 
as he did in the more speculative field. Whatever be thought 
of his political or other opinions, he stands out as one of the 
strongest men of theday. His style reflects the man. It has 
the hardness, the brightness, and the elasticity of tempered 
and polished steel. His words, weighty and well-chosen in 
themselves, are welded into sentences which bite deep, and 
cleave to the very heart of his subject. The range of thought 
is not wide, and certainly neither sublime nor profound; but 
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depth, in our sense of the word, Mr. Morley would regard as 
a vice, and within the range which he marks out for himself 
he sees clearly, thinks vigorously, wills strongly, and writes as 
only a man so clear-thoughted and strong-willed can write. 
Both his thought and style are for the most part cold and 
hard; but he is not devoid of emotion, and on occasion gives 
us glimpses of the crater of a volcano beneath a covering of 
snow and ice. And when these cold hearts do burn, it is 
with a glow and intensity that melts the very rocks in the 
mountain’s core. Mr. Morley, moreover, stands out as a man 
who has the full courage of his convictions, and a little more. 
He is the standard-bearer of “ No Compromise.” He cannot 
- find words bitter enough for those who halt between two 
opinions, or who, having renounced the old faith, hesitate 
to say so. He desires, though not precisely in Voltaire’s 
spirit, to carry on Voltaire’s work, to promote the “ Revolu- 
tion” in the nineteenth century as Diderot did in the 
eighteenth, and ke would esteem it a service to the race if he 
could render aid écraser ?Infdme. 

It is only with this aspect of Mr. Morley’s works that we 
are concerned. It is no part of our- purpose to estimate his 
work as a critic, or discuss his views of the French Revolution. 
And even so, we are in some difficulty in having to deal with 
nine volumes, which include treatises on Voltaire, Diderot, and 
Rousseau, an essay on “ Compromise” and three volumes of 
critical miscellanies. We are compelled to select passages 
which bear on our particular topic, and must rest upon our 
own assertion that, to the best of our power, we fairly repre- 
sent the spirit of the author. We have carefully read and 
re-read all Mr. Morley has written, including a number of 
essays which, happily as we think, have not been republished 
in this edition of his works, but can present only a sample of 
his language and arguments. We are the more anxious to 
say this because of Mr. Morley’s chosen method of dealing 
with the great subject of religion. He nowhere faces his 
antagonists in direct argument. His compositions may be 
called critico-historical, and perhaps from their very form can 
hardly be expected to argue out the questions at issue 
between Christianity and unbelief. But even where oppor- 
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tunity offers room for argument—and in the shorter essays 
this is not seldom—Mr. Morley hardly ever favours us with 
it. He is masterly in making assumptions. He thoroughly 
understands the art of fence, and knows well, where faith is 
concerned, how much more effective is a bold assertion accom- 
panied by a clever sneer than whole pages of serious argument. 
Not that we would accuse Mr. Morley of conscious artifice ; 
he is above that; but, having no religious faith of his own, 
and believing that that which exists is. mischievous, as all 
superstition must be, he deals with Christianity as a dream 
from which all sensible men have awakened—an illusion 
pleasant in some respects, but no more to be argued with or 
seriously discussed than the fancies which flit through the 
brain of the sleeper, and at which on awaking he only smiles. 
Now this is very convenient, but it is not argument. It may 
be magnificent as tactics, but it is not war, and cannot be 
allowed to pass without protest. Mr. Morley finds it suits his 
purpose to take it for granted, without discussion, that of God 
and the supernatural nothing can be known.* The words that 
he puts into the mouth of Chaumette, relating to the attack 
upon Christianity made by the dogmatic atheism of 1793, 
evidently represent his own views of the more excellent way in 
which the Christian Church is to be undermined in the nine- 
teenth century, and are so characteristic that we must quote 
them at length :— 

“You, he might have said to the priests—you have so debilitated the 
minds of men and women by your promises and your dreams, that many 
a generation must come and go before Europe can throw off the yoke of 
your superstition. But we promise you that they shall be generations of 
strenuous battle. We give you all the advantage that you can get from 
the sincerity and pious worth of the good and simple among you. We 
give you all that the bad among you may get by resort to the poisoned 
weapons of your profession and your traditions—its bribes to mental 
indolence, its hypocritical affectations in the pulpit, its tyranny in the 
closet, its false speciousness in the world, its menace at the death-bed. 
With all these you may do your worst, and still humanity will escape 
you, still the conscience of the race will rise away from you, still the 
growth of brighter ideals and a nobler purpose will go on, leaving ever 
further and further behind them your dwarfed finality and leaden, move- 





* Compromise, p. 75, &c. 
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less stereotype. We shall pass by you on your flank, your fieriest darts 
will only spend themselves upon air. We will not attack you as Voltaire 
did. We will not exterminate you. We shall explain you. History will 
place your dogma in its class, above or below a hundred competing 
dogmas, exactly as the naturalist classifies his species. From being a 
conviction it will sink to a curiosity; from being a guide to millions of 
human lives it will dwindle down to a chapter in a book. As history 
explains your dogma, so science will dry it up; the conception of law will 
silently make the conception of the daily miracle of your altars seem im- 
possible; the mental climate will gradually deprive your symbols of 
nourishment, and men will turn their backs upon your system, not 
because they have confuted it, but because, like witchcraft or astrology, 
it has ceased to interest them.”—Miscellanies, vol. i. pp. 80, 81. 


This extract illustrates, what scores of others we had 
marked would confirm, the “ masterly inactivity” with which 
Mr. Morley hopes to conquer in his conflict, as did the Tiers 
Etat in 1789. But this method will impose only upon the 
foolish and superficial ; and the thinker who refuses to argue 
upon the gravest questions that can occupy the mind of man, 
calmly taking his own sceptical premisses for granted, must 
either condescend to come down from his philosophic pedestal 
and mingle in the fray, or be content to be left high and dry 
to the consolation of his own arrogant and unproved denials. 

Mr. Cotter Morison’s book, entitled The Service of Man, has 
other claims upon us. Published only a few months ago, it 
has attracted attention quite out of proportion to its intrinsic 
merits, and has been highly praised by critics to whom 
the world naturally looks for a trustworthy judgment. The 
explanation of this is not far to seek. It is true that the 
attack upon Christianity which this book contains exhibits a 
failure to understand the religion assailed, which is remarkable 
in the biographer of St. Bernard ; and its constructive attempt 
to define and formulate the “ Service of Man” in a Positive 
sense is neither full nor specially able. But the style of the 
book is clear and attractive ; it makes no great demand upon 
the reader, while in a decided and unhesitating tone, sup- 
ported by plausible arguments, the writer does not shrink 
from definitely formulating what many are thinking but have 
not dared to say aloud. An outspoken attack upon received 
authority is generally popular; and the attack on Christianity 
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made in this volume is undisguised and uncompromising, while 
the repudiation of ideas which, in name at least, profess to 
bear sway in this country, is complete. Such a book we 
cannot afford to pass by; and as Mr. Morison’s position is 
substantially that of Mr. John Morley, though differently 
occupied and defended, the conjunction of the two names will 
give us an opportunity of inquiring what are the views of 
modern Positivist teachers on Man; his position, duties and 
destiny, and in what relation the new doctrine stands to the 
old. Does the service of God, as these writers assert, bar the 
way and prevent the development of the true service of man ? 
or does it, as the Lord Jesus Christ teaches, constitute the 
only way by which we can understand what man is—rightly 
approach the work of helping him, and then faithfully and 
strenuously carry it out? That is a fair issue, and no Chris- 
tian will hesitate to meet it with alacrity. 

First of all, let it be distinctly understood that the primary 
and fundamental service to man which is here offered is to 
deprive him—or to free him, if the phrase be preferred—of 
his God. Comte is the teacher of Morley and Morison alike, 


and he says in his Catechisme Positiviste :—“ Humanity has 
once for all substituted itself for God, without for a moment 


2 


forgetting His provisional services ;” and again—* To-day 
there remain but two camps: the one retrograde and anarchic, 
wherein God confusedly presides ; the other organic and pro- 
gressive, systematically devoted to Humanity.” Mr. John 
Morley has, happily for his own credit, given up his foolish 
trick of spelling the name of God with a small letter, while 
he spelled his own name with capitals; but he loses no oppor- 
tunity of showing us that, in his opinion, as with Diderot, 
“Vidée de Dieu manque d’actualité.” He says :— 

“Those who no longer place their highest faith in powers above and 
beyond men are for that very reason more interested than others in 
cherishing the integrity and worthiness of man himself.”—Compromise 
p. 89. 

And again, in a striking passage, which we cannot quote at 
length, contrasting the principles of Christianity and the 
Revolution, the old and the new, and urging that the latter 
only can supply “ the forces to be trusted for multiplying the 
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achievements of human intelligence, and diffusing their bene- 
ficent results with an ampler hand and a more far-scattering 
arm,” Mr. Morley says :— 


“Faith in a divine power, devout obedience to its supposed will, hope 
of ecstatic unspeakable reward—these were the springs of the old move- 
ment. Undivided Tove of our fellows, steadfast faith in human nature, 
steadfast search after justice, firm aspiration towards improvement, and 
generous contentment in the hope that others may reap whatever reward 
may be—these are the springs of the new.”—Rousseau, vol. i. p. 2. 


The very basis of all his thinking, as Mr. Morley tells us 
again and again, is “ the great Positive principle that we can 
only know phenomena, and only know them experientially.” 
_ It is true that, as Mr. Morley’s admirers have urged, this 

philosopher, who is so content to live “ without God in the 
world,” does not exactly desire to live without religion. He 
complains that “religion is not that supreme, penetrating, 
controlling, decisive part of a man’s life which it has been ;” 
and again we read : 

“It is said, you forget that women cannot live without religion. The 
present writer is equally of the opinion that women cannot be happy 
without a religion, nor men either.’—Compromise, p. 176. 

But it must be a.religion without God. We need, he tells 
us, to be led away by the negative truth that nothing can be 
known about God from the “ sterile and irreclaimable tracts” 
of theology into a more profitable direction. Nothing must 
“interpose between humanity and the beneficent sunbeams of 
its own intelligence, that central light of the universe”’* (Vol- 
taire, p. 72). Mr. Morley, like the author of Natural 
Religion and many modern writers, wishes to use sacred words 
with a new meaning, and, while keeping the old associations, 
to empty them of the old significance. The only religion he 
can conceive of is that of Humanity—this time with a capital 
“ H ”—-and although he has too much sense to give his adhesion 
to the so-called Positive religion, and the worship of Comte’s 
mistress, Clotilde de Vaux, Mr. Morley makes:it perfectly 
clear that, for the consolation and stay which Christians have 
found in the worship of God, he is quite satisfied to seek in 





* The italics are our own. The phrases thus emphasized are worth pondering. 
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the service of man. Mr. Cotter Morison’s book is founded on 
this idea, and we need not quote from him at length. 

What, then, is the nature of the being thus raised, at least 
in his collective capacity, to the throne of the world, that 
highest beyond which we can know nothing? How do our 
new teachers answer the old question, What is man? Manis 
of course only a part of Nature. Mr. Morison (p. 278, &c.) 
airily dismisses the late Professor Green’s masterly reasoning 
to prove that the knowledge of Nature cannot be a part of 
Nature, as “ an ascent into the fine wether of Kantian meta- 
physics.” This is, of course, much easier than answering 
the argument, But for the Positivist no other view of man 
is possible than that he is simply a part of Nature, subject to . 
the laws of causation which obtain in the physical world. 
Free-will is a figment, an illusion easily explained. Mr. John 
Morley in his Diderot (ii. p. 177) gives an admiring expo- 
sition of Holbach’s Determinism, especially of the “ inexorable 
logic with which the Free-willer is left naked and defenceless 
before a vigorous and thoroughly realized Naturalism.” The 
“doctrine of Freewill is virtually unmeaning” (Miscellanies, 
i, 236). Mr. Cotter Morison considers the “ doctrine of Deter- 
minism to be now so generally accepted that he need not 
dwell on it.” But he adds: 


“ Nothing is more certain than that no one makes his own character. 
That is done for him by his parents and his ancestors. No merit or 
demerit attaches to the saint or the sinner in the metaphysical and mystic 
sense of the word. Their good or evil qualities were none of their own 

The sooner the idea of moral responsibility is got rid of, 
the better it will be tor society and moral education. The sooner it is 
perceived that bad men will be bad, do what we will, though of course 
they may be made less bad, &c.” (pp. 291-3.) 


Let not our readers start at this plain-spoken declaration ; 
it is the only consistent attitude for the Positivist to occupy, 
and we shall see immediately whither it leads. 

No God—no soul—there is of course no immortality. The 
philosopher believing literally— 

Oty wep pidAAWY yeveh Tdy OF Kat avopov— 
that the lives of men fall like the red and yellow leaves of 
autumn, only to moulder in speedily forgotten dust, must 
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content himself, as Mr. Morley does, that ‘“ men will be more 
likely to have a deeper love for those about them, and a 
keener dread of filling a home with aching hearts, if they 
courageously realize from the beginning of their days that the 
black and horrible grave is indeed the eud” (Rousseau, 
i. 220). Mr. Morison, too, is clear that there is no vainer 
hope than that of immortality, which has so long deluded so 
large a portion of mankind. Our own laureate has recently 
sounded in our ears that 


“ The Good, the True, the Pure, the Just— 
Take the charm For ever from them, and they crumble into dust ; ” 


but that is not the creed of our philosophers, who consider 
that the good and true can only be rightly understood when 
the God who rules the world having been eliminated, the 
hope of immortality which is bound up with belief in Him 
has vanished also. 

We have no wish to represent the writers whose work we 
are considering as pursuing this work of destruction with a 
light heart. Mr. Morley especially feels the indescribable 
pathos of human life according to his view of it, and from 
time to time pens sentences which read like a very wail of 
pain. Speaking of Christianity he says: 

“In a world ‘where men sit and hear each other groan, where but to 


think is to be full of sorrow,’ it is hard to imagine a time when we shall 
be indifferent to that sovereign legend of Pity.” —Compromise, p. 156. 


But he goes on to say, ‘‘ We have to incorporate it in some 
wider gospel of justice and progress.” And there is a tone of 
moral self-complacency, reminding us of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
“ superior person,” which distinguishes our Positivist philoso- 
phers as they calmly sweep Christian teachers out of the way, 
which is very edifying if we could quite believe in it. The 
worn-out ethics of Christianity are to be replaced by something 
better. Mr. John Morley talks with delicious coolness of the 
“higher moral ideas” taught by such philosophers as Voltaire 
and Diderot, and tells us of ‘‘ the Churches now assimilating, 
as rapidly as their formule will permit, the new light and 
more generous moral ideas ard the higher spirituality (italics 
ours) of teachers who have abandoned all Churches and who 
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are systematically denounced as the enemies of the souls of 
men ” (Diderot, i. 131-2). He recognizes the danger lest, when 
the old religion passes, morals should suffer; to quote his 
own words, the “ peril of having made morals the appanage 
of a set of theological mysteries, and of its crumbling away 
with the false dogmas with which it has got mixed ” (Voltaire, 
p. 150). So Morison (p. 9) reminds us that a “ transfer of 
allegiance from one set of first principles to another, especially 
on subjects relating to morals and conduct, is dangerous.” 
And Mr. Morley, in announcing that “Christianity was the 
last great religious synthesis ”—it appears to be already a 
thing of the past—all that remains is that we “gather up 
provisionally such fragmentary illustrations of the new faith 
as are to be found in the records of the old” (Compromise, 
p. 153). 

This rouses our curiosity. What are the new ethics to be 
which shall rise in such sublime altitude above the Sermon on 
the Mount and the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians ? 
Our new teachers are quite prepared and confident that when 
God, free-will, and immortality have been got rid of, they can 
furnish mankind with the true higher ethics. What glimpses 
of these do they give us ? 

Our first experiences are not encouraging. We take the 
very lowest step first, and ask what is Mr. John Morley’s tone 
concerning the morals of his three great heroes, Voltaire, 
Diderot, Rousseau? The illicit relations of Voltaire with 
the Marquise du Chitelet, the indescribable vileness of the 
Pucelle, Diderot’s lying and perjury, his production of perhaps 
the filthiest book that ever was written—of which Carlyle says 
that if ever a man be obliged again to read it, he should bathe 
himself in running water and be unclean till the even —the 
lascivious and disgusting passages in Rousseau’s Confessions, 
his characteristically heartless despatch to the Foundling Hos- 
pital of the children borne to him by his concubine ; what does 
our censor, who looks down upon the morals of Christianity, say 
to these things? They are certainly not commended, but there 
are fewof them that are not excused or palliated. If it is 
possible to “ damn with faint praise,” it is equally possible to 
excuse by faint condemnation. It would not be just to Mr. 
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Morley for a moment to represent him as approving of these 
abominations. He speaks strongly enough on occasion of such 
flagrant vices, but his tone on some questions of morals is any- 
thing but firm,* and he undoubtedly treats the gross stains of 
which we have spoken with comparative lightness as the pecca- 
dilloes of great men. His favourite device is to excuse them 
by. some reference to the errors of Christians. Either “chastity 
and continence had been overpraised by Catholics and were 
identified with that Infamous whom Voltaire had vowed to 
crush ” (Voltaire, p. 149); or “ sexual morality had declined as 
the natural consequence of building on the shifting sands and 
rotting foundations of theology” (Diderot, i. 74); or “the mor- 
bid form of self-feeling is only less disgusting than the allied 
form which clothes itself in the phrases of religious exaltation.” 
Or, again, this moral teacher ventures to say, “ Blot out half 
a dozen pages from Rousseau’s Confessions and the egotism 
is no more perverted than the Confessions of Augustine ;” or 
even has the audacity to compare the sickly, nauseous unclean- 
ness of Rousseau, which marked his diseased soul through and 
through as with moral small-pox, with David’s murder of 
Uriah and Peter’s denial of his Master. We had almost come 
to the conclusion that a man who could pen such a sentence 
had lost all moral sensitiveness and incapacitated himself for 
all discriminating moral judgment. But there are many 
proofs in Mr. Morley’s pages that his moral standard is in 
some respects high, and his moral susceptibility in many direc- 
tions keen. We find in the above instance, however, an indi- 
cation of what we may expect if the ethical landmarks which 
religion has set up should ever disappear. Other indications 
of the same kind will come in view shortly. 

We proceed to inquire then more in detail, what are the 
basis and standard, the ground of obligation, and the sanctions 
of the morality which is to replace the Christian? The answer 
is, that 
“the claims of morality to our allegiance rest on the same positive base 
as our faith in the truth of physical laws. Moral principles, when they 





* He admits (Rousseau, p. 218) that “ some continence and order in the relations 
of men and women is a good thiig.” 
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are true, are at bottom only registered generalizations from experience. 
They record certain uniformities of antecedence and consequence in the 
region of human conduct.”—Compromise, p. 26. 


The standard is human happiness as interpreted by experi- 
ence; and if any inquire more fully as to the meaning and 
bearing of such a statement, we must refer them to Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s Data of Ethics and Mr. Leslie Stephen’s Science of 
Ethics, where they will find such satisfaction as is to be gained 
from our evolutionist masters on this subject. Ground of 
obligation there is none, except that each man naturally seeks 
his own happiness, and ought, therefore—though the link to 
supply this “ therefore ” is unfortunately lacking—to care for 
that of others. Do we ask for sanctions ? We are told—and our 
knowledge of human nature will enable us to guess what kind of 
restraining influence such vague and empty words are likely to 
exert when the tides of passion run high and fierce—that 
“there can be no greater bitterness than the stain cast by a 
wrong act or an unworthy thought on the high memories with 
which a man has been used to walk, and the discord wrought 
in the hopes which have become the ruling harmony of his 
days” (Rousseau, ii. 281). Knowing the terrible might 
of evil, which will snap cords like these more easily than a man 
brushes away a slight silver-tipped cobweb out of his path, and 
knowing the terrible anguish that this feebly restrained evil is 
causing every day among the sons and daughters of men, do 
we ask for some morsel of consolation, some glimpse of hope ? 


We read that 


“Our provisional acquiescence in the wasteful straitness and blank 
absence of outlook or hope of the millions, who come on to the earta that 
greets them with no smile, and then stagger blindly under dull burdens 
for a season, and at last are shovelled silently back under the ground, 
can only be justified by the conviction that this is one of the temporary 
and provisional conditions of a vast process, working forwards through 
the impulse and agency of the finer human spirits, but needing much 
blood, many tears, uncounted myriads of lives, and immeasurable 
geological periods of time, for its high and beneficent consummation.” — 
Rousseau, i. 186. 


Or, to quote Mr. John Morley at his very best in point of 


style, and when probably he is unlocking to us as much of his 
heart as he ever cares to open, breathing forth from its depths 
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with a sigh such as surely beseems any man with a heart in the 
midst of such a “ wide, grey, lampless,” but all too densely 
peopled world : 


“There are new solutions for him, if the old are fallen dumb. If he no 
longer believes death to be a stroke from the sword of God’s justice, but 
the leaden footfall of an inflexible law of matter, the humility of his awe 
is deepened, and the tenderness of his pity made holier, that creatures 
who can love so much should have their days so shut round with a wall 
of darkness. The purifying anguish of remorse will be stronger, not 
weaker, when he has trained himself to look upon every wrong in thought, 
every duty omitted from act, each infringement of the inner spiritual law 
which humanity is constantly perfecting for its own guidance and 
advantage, less as a breach of the decrees of an unseen tribunal, than as 

.an ungrateful infection, weakening and corrupting the future of his 
brothers. And he will be less effectually raised from inmost prostration 
of soul by a doubtful subjective reconciliation, so meanly comfortable to 
his own individuality, than by hearing full in the ear the sound of the cry 
of humanity craving sleepless succour from her children. That swelling 
consciousness of height and freedom with which the old legend of an 
omnipotent divine majesty fill the breast may still remain; for how shall 
the universe ever cease to be a sovereign wonder of overwhelming power 
and superhuman fixedness of law? Andaman will be already in no 
mean paradise, if at the hour of sunset a good hope can fall upon him like 
harmonies of music, that the earth shall still be fair, and the happiness of 
every feeling creature still receive a constant augmentation, and each 
good cause yet find worthy defenders, when the memory of his own poor 
name and personality has long been blotted out of the brief recollection 
of men for ever.” —Voltaire, pp. 293-4. 


That is noble English, but as it charms the ear it mocks 
the heart. It clothes in the purple and gold of fine sentences 
the shivering frame of a starved and helpless philosophy, 
whose only language is a cry of despair. No wonder that 
the heart which holds such a creed is wrung to its depths. 
Such a prospect may well cause tears of blood. No God— 
no soul—no hope; only a blind, dumb, deaf, inscrutable 
nature, of which the miserable race of man forms a part, 
working under the stress of a stern necessity. towards an 
unknown eud, with here and there a noble soul striving out 
of sheer pity for his fellows to brighten the brief journey to a 
blank abyss with as strenuous activity for their passing welfare 
as he may. 
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“Nothing is gained by disguising the fact ” [says Mr. Cotter Morison] 
and we italicize the words as characteristic of the new evangel—“ there is 
no remedy for a bad heart, and no substitute for a good one” (p. 295). 


No remedy! Let the words ring again and again in the 
ears of all who are looking to Positive philosophers for light 
and leading. Bad hearts are not uncommon on the most 
optimistic theory. Some of us find it hard work to struggle 
with the bad we are conscious of in our own, and any who 
are trying to help others upwards do not need Scripture to 
testify to them of the deep-lying evils of the human heart. 
It is well, therefore, that those who are contemplating the 
Ethics of the Future, and wondering whither these new guides 
who look down with such satisfaction upon the supposed ruins 
of Christianity will lead them, should distinctly understand that 
whilst for the welfare of mankind good hearts in human 
breasts are essential, for the bad there is no remedy. And back 
from the dreary hollows of the Porch where these modern 
Stoics recite their barren, hopeless creed comes the echo—no 
remedy ! 

Remedies of a kind may, no doubt, be discerned by the 
inquiring. It would require far more space than we have at 
our disposal to sketch the probable consequences of our going 
with Positivists to physical nature for our ethics. Indeed, the 
full consequences cannot be seen in the writers we are review- 
ing, because they are unconsciously affected throughout by the 
Christian sentiment which permeates the whole moral atmo- 
sphere of the day. Yet here and there are to be obtained 
glimpses of changes which would with startling rapidity sweep 
away ancient landmarks, were the restraints which Christian 
public opinion now imposes once fully removed. So severe a 
moralist as Mr. John Morley evidently sees no virtue in 
chastity per se—as how should he upon Positivist principles ? 
He speaks of “ medizval superstition about purity,” sneers at 
“the domestic sentimentality of a greasy kind ” in the family- 
life of England in George III.’s time, excuses Diderot for 
“breaking the fragile sympathy of the hearth ”’—in other words 
committing adultery—because his wife’s “ narrow pieties and 
homely solicitude fretted him,” and he is never tired of girding 
at the Christian Church for its asceticism—“ what they call 
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evangelical perfection is only the art of stifling Nature.” And 
why should a Diderot or any other beastly-minded philosopher 
stifle Nature ? 

But if Nature appears to deal with certain evils by permitting 
license, on the other hand she provides the only “remedy” 
Positivism knows, by teaching extirpation without pity. “No 
remedy for a bad heart?” That is quite a mistake; we exter- 
minate vermin, and those who own bad hearts must be simply 
swept away, to make room for their betters. Evolution means 
the survival of the fittest. There is small evidence, by the 
way, that Nature knows aught of “ fittest ” in the moralist’s 
sense, or that the progress of the race left to itself is a progress 
morally upwards. But, to quote the whole of a passage already 
referred to— 

“The sooner it is perceived that bad men will be bad, do what we will, 
though of course they may be made less bad, the sooner we shall come 
to the conclusion that the welfare of society demands the suppression or 
elimination of bad men, and the careful cultivation of the good only. 
This is what we do in every other department. We do not cultivate curs 
and screws and low breeds of cattle.* On the contrary, we keep them 
down as much as we can. What do we gain by this fine language as to 
moral responsibility ? The right to blame and so forth. Bad men are 
not touched by it. But society, knowing its own interests, has a right to 
suppress him in some effectual way, and, above all, prevent his leaving a 
posterity as wicked as himself.’’—Monrison, pp. 293-4. 

Now we are reaching the “service of man” indeed. No 
remedy for the bad heart, therefore eliminate without ruth 
or pity. There is unfortunately little light cast for us on the 
nature of the process by which this choice is to be made, but 
we fear that in the new ’93, which Mr. Morison hopes for 
when the present career of industrialism is ended and Social- 
ism dawns to regenerate a decrepit world, that it will go 
hard with those whose creed conflicts with the infallible 
dogmas of Positivist Popes. What effect, moreover, this war 
of extermination would have upon the exterminators, who shall 
say? But by way of seeing something of the practical bearing 
of this doctrine on social questions, take a glimpse from Mr. 
Morison’s Introduction, which forms really an appendix to his 
book : 





* Italics ours. 
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“ A. and his prolific spouse must be made to realize that few evil-doers 
are more injurious to the world than they are. They may be models of 
virtue according to conventional ethics, but those ethics are out of date. 
The barren prostitute, on whom they probably look down with scorn, does 
not at any rate aid in swamping the labour-market, nor even in recruiting 
her own class as they do,” &c. (p. xxviii.). 

Here our moralist touches the fringe of a complicated, 
delicate, difficult problem, and we expect the professed 
teacher of “ the service of man” to do so with the delicate 
discrimination and insight befitting one who knows something 
of the perils surrounding it on every hand. How much 
delicate discrimination is manifested, the above extract may 
serve to show. We are not going to discuss the topic here, 
though it is one that Christians must not shirk when it is 
pressed upon them; but one who knows anything of the life 
of the great cities of the Continent, and certain phenomena of 
middle-class life in the United States, not to speak of the 
teeming evils in our midst at home, will judge what would be 
likely to be the “ fruits of philosophy ” such as this. 

We have not left ourselves much space to speak of the 
Christian service of man. We will not waste much of that 
space in exposing Mr. John Morley’s and Mr. Cotter Morison’s 
gross misrepresentations of the Christian religion. By Mr. 
Morley Christianity is apparently identified with the Catholic 
Church of the ancien régime, though he of all men ought to 
know better, and he need not have gone beyond the limit of 
his own kindred for a representative of a type of Christian as 
far removed as possible from the Court Bishop of the time of 
Louis Quinze. Mr. Cotter Morison’s descriptions of Chris- 
tianity, if they. had come from a writer of less repute and with 
fewer friends among the critics, would have been pronounced 
beneath contempt. We may briefly point out the following 
ten fallacious assumptions as specimens of a much larger 
number :— 

1. Mr. Morison assumes without proof, and in face of facts 
that, “the authority of Christianity is so shaken that its 
future survival is rather an object of pious hope than of rea- 
soned judgment” (p. 9). 

2. He assumes without proof that the ascertained results of 
science are fatal to the truths of Scripture (p. 16). 
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3. He takes it for granted that “if ever a thesis was 
demonstrated, it is that man has not fallen but risen, and that 
from the lowest level of animal existence.” He misrepresents 
the doctrine of the Fall, and calls it a “ mere fiction of primi- 
tive cosmogony ” (p. 24). 

4. Similarly he assumes that “ belief in miracles will shortly 
die a natural death” (p. 25). 

5. He takes for granted the “ mythical theory” of the 
origin of the Gospels, long ago given up by competent judges 
as shallow and insufficient (p. 32). 

6. He totally misrepresents Paul’s teaching about the clay 
and the potter (Romans ix.), identifying the exaggerations of 
extreme Calvinists with pure Christianity (p. 37). 

7. He shows an utter inability to understand how the 
Christian religion has been a real solace to men, and quotes 
Thomas 4 Kempis, Bunyan, Jeremy Taylor, and others, like a 
man born blind discussing colours (pp. 61-78). 

8. He blindly misrepresents the Christian doctrines of 
grace and faith and forgiveness, wholly misunderstanding the 
Christian writers whom he quotes, and even venturing to refer 
to our Lord’s language to the thief on the cross, as if 
Christianity necessarily implied Antinomianism (pp. 93, &c.) 

g. He identifies the teaching of Christianity with the cor- 
ruptions, excesses, and barbarities of ages of superstition, 
infected from the dregs of the old world idolatry and demora- 
lization, loading his pages with equivocal stories of the un- 
cleanness of many churchmen of the Middle Ages, to prove, 
we presume, that the morality of the New Testament is of a 
low and insufficient type. 

10. He misunderstands and misrepresents Christian teach- 
ing concerning holiness, or, as he calls it, “saintliness,” 
representing the “ genuine saint as a moral genius of a peculiar 
kind” (p. 197, &c.). 

But our readers are probably weary of such an enumeration, 
though in making it the only difficulty is to know where to 
stop. We have chosen this method of description rather than 
a more minute examination of the misrepresentations in ques- 
tion, partly because of the exigencies of space, partly that 
readers might understand how utterly incompetent such a 
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writer proves himself for the task of describing Christianity, 
of estimating its hold on men’s hearts, or of forecasting its 
future influence on mankind. The statements we have quoted 
are hardly ever supported by argument. and yet a friendly 
critic pronounces this “ the most powerful attack upon Christ- 
ianity that has appeared in this generation.” What force 
and weight of argument the rest must have manifested, if this 
be the most powerful assault of all! We fear, however, that 
the critic speaks for many who are never so impressed as by 
bold, unhesitating assumption; who totter and shake at the 
very sound of the hostile trumpet, if it be only blown from 
brazen lungs and with a brazen front. Some Positivists, at 
least, seem to expect the repetition of the miracle of the falling 
of a city’s walls at the mere blast of a trumpet exceeding long 
and loud. ‘ 

The true nature of the Christian service of man, however, 
happily needs little exposition from us here and now. The 
Christian replies to the Positivist that (1) he has borrowed 
from Christianity all the essentially moral ideas of his teach- 
ing. Much of that teaching is not moral at all; its Hedonism, 
its Evolutionism, and other kindred elements, simply have 
nothing to do with morals. A man without personality and 
freedom is not, cannot be, morally responsible, and with that 
basis gone, the whole ethical structure falls to the ground. 
Yet in the taking phrase, the “service of man,” there are 
moral ideas, and these are obtained from Christianity. The 
word “serve” comes from Him who said, “ I am among you 
as he that serveth.” Who taught the nobility of service but 
Jesus Christ, and how long has man been learning the lesson ! 
The idea of the welfare of man as man comes from Christianity, 
and Positivism bas stolen it and marred it in the stealing. It 
is not men whom Positivism cultivates and serves, but the 
vague abstraction, “ man,” while it calmly hands over crowds 
of sinning, suffering men and women to the fate of “screws 
and curs and low breeds.” And so far as there is aught 
that moves and stirs the human heart in the thought of 
serving man, it comes from the Christian religion. 

Christians say (2) that Positivists unspeakably degrade man 
by the view of his character, position, and destiny put. forth 
[No, cxxxvi.]—New Series, VoL. vi. No. 1. T 
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in their system. Proceeding as they do upon undemonstrated 
and indemonstrable premisses—that we can only know phe- 
nomena—that God, if there be a God, cannot reveal Himself 
—that miracles are impossible—that human nature is the 
highest we know, and to be judged solely in terms of the 
physical nature of which he forms a part—all the light of 
human life is struck out at a blow. By this method no room 
for argument is left, no common ground possible upon which 
opposing forces might meet ; and now, as ever, there is no dog- 
matism like the double-distilled dogmatism of denial. 

Christians say (3) that there is no motive force in the system 
thus confidently propounded to raise or purify the world. 
This is in large measure admitted by the representative teachers 
- to whom we have been listening. No freedom means subjec- 
tion to an Order which must, by hypothesis, be blind and 
unintelligent ; no standard but happiness implies the inability 
to raise those who prefer to be happy in their own way; no 
ground of obligation implies a lack of moral leverage, a feeble 
moral dynamic such as belongs to every naturalistic system of 
morals; and “no remedy for a bad heart,” is the confession 
of one of the latest and most earnest propagandists of the 
Positive creed. Mr. John Morley looks forward to a “ vast 
process,” needing “ immeasurable geological periods of time” 
to reach a “high and beneficent consummation,” which may 
just as well, for aught he shows us, prove a vast and irretriev- 
able ruin. History does not encourage us to hope much from 
the practice of nineteenth century, any more than of eighteenth 
century, encyclopedists and philosophers. Diderot belonged 
to his century. But Comtism at its core has no more life or 
power in the realm of morals than the French philosophy of a 
hundred years ago. A tree is known by its fruits. But we 
must not stay to show what is the nature of the fruit which 
Positivism so far has brought forth. 

And Christians appeal, lastly, to a long and noble history, 
not unmarked by blots and stains, which they mourn over, but 
cannot by tears wash out, yet a history in which the “ service 
of man” rendered by Christianity has surely been no small 
and inconsiderable factor. We cannot condense the argument 
of Dr. Storrs’ Divine Origin of Christianity into a page, or 
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this page should set forth the splendid answer which that book 
gives to Mr. Morison’s petulant complaints concerning the 
Christian religion. Si monumentum requiris circumspice. 
Christian civilization is far from being what it ought to be. 
Yet to what issues would the element of “civilization” have 
brought Europe without the element of Christianity? Let 
the declining Roman Empire of the year 93, and the youthful 
French Republic of the year 1793, join to answer that ques- 
tion. Christianity claims to possess the only power the world 
has yet seen competent to raise the fallen, purify the degraded, 
strengthen the weak, emancipate the slave, to cleanse and 
sweeten the whole moral and social life of man on earth, while 
preparing, as Christians believe, even the vilest and worst for 
a better life tocome. Christianity has done these things, done 
them in all climes and countries, done them through succeeding 
centuries, done them in spite of apparently insurmountable 
difficulties, in spite of the incessant and irreconcilable opposi- 
tion of the sensual, the worldly, the selfish, the unbelieving, in 
spite of the weakness and unfaithfulness of so many of her 
own disciples, and in spite of the materialization and corruptions 
incident to the working of a divine and celestial religion in 
the midst of a tainted and sinful world. 

Christianity claims to be judged partly by what she is 
and partly by what she has done; not by either taken alone. 
Science believes in verifiable hypotheses. The working hypo- 
thesis that Christianity is divine has been verified by (1) what 
this religion has accomplished in the service of man where it has 
had free scope and opportunity ; (2) by the clear evidence that 
where Christendom has failed it has been because Christians 
have fallen so far short of the pure and lofty standard they 
professed to obey. The potent nature of the moral and spiritual 
force wielded by Jesus Christ and His religion in the earth is 
beyond cavil, and Christians point to what it has done as but 
the earnest of what it is capable of doing. Mankind does not 
want a Deity “ defecated to a pure transparency.” Men thirst 
for the living God. Even Mr. Morison has found this out, 
and tells us that “ what pious hearts wish to feel and believe 
is the existence behind the veil of the visible world, of an 
invisible Personality friendly to man, at once a brother and a 

a 
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God. An anthropomorphic God is the only God whom mer 
can worship, and also the God whom modern thought finds it 
increasingly difficult to believe in.” It is because Christianity, 
and Christianity alone, reveals such a God and, to Agnostics 
of every generation, says fearlessly, “ Whom ye ignorantly 
worship, Him declare we unto you,” that it has proved, and 
will ever prove, the one power fitted to serve and in serving to 
raise man, as he can neither be served nor raised by Agnostic 
Positivists. The answer to the shallow and impotent philosophy 
which boasts of its service to man and cannot find a remedy 
for a bad heart, is found in the simple testimony of the Lan- 
cashire drunkard, quoted very recently by one who knew well 
what he was saying: “ Religion has changed my home, my 
heart, and you can all see it has even changed my face. I 
hear some of those London men call themselves Positivists, 
Bless God, I am a Positivist. I’m positive God, for Christ’s 
sake, has pardoned my sins, changed my heart, and made me 
a new creature.” A delusion all this? Let us wait till the 
self-confident preachers of the “ realities” of no God, no soul, 
and no immortality, can point to one such change, where 
Christians can point to tens of thousands in every generation, 

But it is poor work for Christians merely to boast of what 
Christianity can do. Like Paul, we are compelled to speak 
thus when challenged. But there is a more excellent way. 
Fas est et ab hoste doceri. We would rather learn from our 
foes than fight them. We may learn from Mr. John Morley 
and Mr. Cotter Morison to be faithful to a high calling, such 
as men have never had but when it was given “of God in 
Christ Jesus.” We may learn more thoroughly than ever to 
regard men as Christ did, to love them for His sake who came 
to seek and to save the lost, for their own sakes and for the 
sake of what God in Christ can make them. We may learn 
once more that the highest function of all, that which God 
incarnate proved to be the highest and Himself illustrated, is 
to serve, not to rule; to help, not to lecture and dogmatize. 
We may learn, iastly, as all must sooner or later learn, that 
the only way effectively and adequately to serve men is to lead 
the way in serving God, their God and ours; to bring home 
1o them the one truth which has power to raise and cleanse 
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and save men here and hereafter, that God their Father loves 
them and in Christ has given Himself for them. To use the 
words of a poet who has seen to the heart of this central 


Christian truth : 
“The very God! Think, Abib: dost thou think? 

So the All-Great were the All-Loving too— 
So through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying, ‘ O heart I made, a heart beats here ! 
Face my hands fashioned, see it in myself! 
Thou hast no power, nor may’st conceive of mine, 
But love I gave thee, with myself to love, 
And thou must love me who have died for thee 


Thus did Christ teach the true “service of man,” and thus 
must Christians learn it at His feet. 
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Art. IV.—SOME COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF 
ILLITERACY IN ENGLAND, 1870 anp 1884. 


HIGHLY efficient system, so far as it goes, of national 
education has been in operation in this country for 
many years past, and for the last dozen years may be said to 
have been co-extensive with the population. Asa matter of 
fact, the population between 20 and 25 years of age have 
nearly all passed through the day schools, and left them able 
to read and write. The percentage of the whole population 
of that age who have not learnt at school to read fairly and 
to write clearly must be exceedingly small. But the question 
is not what they were able to do at the age of 13, but what 
they are found able to do at the age of 21. In the interval 
between leaving school and the age of manhood or woman- 
hood it is well known that too large a proportion, for want of 
use, forget how to write, if they do not forget how to read. 

A valuable and compendious test in regard to this subject 
is afforded by the marriage registration of the country. The 
proportion who on marriage are found signing with a mark 
instead of writing their names must represent by a very fair 
approximation the actual illiteracy of the country. It is said, 
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indeed, that not a few persons when they marry sign with a 
mark, who could, if they chose to take the trouble, sign their 
names. But those to whom it is so great a trouble to write 
even their own names, that on the occasion of their marriage 
they prefer to sign with a mark rather than to write their 
names, cannot have any practical use of the faculty of writing 
for the ordinary purposes of life. 

It may further be said, as a general rule, that where there 
is much use and practice of reading kept up, the faculty of 
writing is not often likely to have been so far neglected that 
the person cannot sign his own name, There are many 
persons who write very little else, but yet for business pur- 
poses find it very convenient, if not necessary, to retain the 
use and practice of signing their names, Accordingly, the 
test to which we have referred seems to us to be a good 
practical test of illiteracy. As a comparative test between 
county and county, and as a means of marking progress from 
period to period, it is as fair and convenient as any test could 
well be. We have accordingly prepared the following tables of 
comparative statistics, which, read together with their titles, 
will explain themselves :— 
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CoMPARISON BETWEEN THE SEXES OF PERCENTAGES IN 1884. 
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How much social circumstances, rather than the mere 
supply or efficiency of elementary schools, have to do with the 
literary and educational condition of the people, and how little 
the mere literary or secular education of the people, up to 
certain limits, may have to do with their material comfort and 
independence as a class, may be strikingly and very instruc- 
tively illustrated by a reference to the foregoing tables. 

Alike for 1870 and 1884 they teach mainly the same 
general lesson. The order of succession among the counties 
does not greatly vary in the two years, although separated by 
so considerable an interval. The following observations are 
founded on the tables for 1884; but if these are compared 
with those for 1870, it will be seen that similar observations 
would have been equally warranted by the statistics for that 
year. 

It is a notable fact that while as we go northward the 
wages of the operative classes, speaking generally, and with 
their wages their independence and energy of character, largely 
increase, their literary capabilities, those of the women espe- 
cially, rather diminish than increase. In slow Hampshire, 
the number of men who signed with a mark their marriage 
registers in 1884 was only 8°3 per cent., and of. women only 
5°6 per cent.; in Berkshire the proportions were respectively 
13°7 and 8°2; in Warwickshire, 13°7 and 17°9; in Stafford- 
shire, 20°6 and 25°1. In Cheshire the percentages for men 
and women respectively were 10°2 and 14°3; in Derbyshire, 
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II and 13'2; in Yorkshire,* 10°9 and 14°4; in Lancashire, 
11°3 and 20°6; in Durham, 13°6 and 20°1. Poor Dorset is 
no worse than the percentages I2°I and-7. Sussex shows 
very favourably indeed, the percentages of complete illiteracy 
being only 8°5 and 4°4. Kent also shows very well, the per- 
centages being 10°2 and 7°8. Cambridgeshire has improved, 
but, with most of the east midland or eastern counties, still 
lags behind, the percentages being 17°4 and 11°9. Bedford- 
shire shows strangely worse than Berkshire, its percentages 
being very large, 17 and 204 respectively. Buckingham- 
shire, intermediate in situation, is intermediate in its propor- 
tions, the percentages being 17°1 and 11°7. ‘Turning to the 
eastern section of counties, Essex, a sub-metropolitan county, 
shows to most advantage, the percentages being 12°6 and 9 ; 
Norfolk shows 18°7 and 11°9; Suffolk, 20°9 and 10°6. 
Lincolnshire shows much better than Norfolk and Suffolk, the 
percentages being I1°9 and 8°5. 

The western and south-western counties are not quite so 
backward as the eastern counties are generally, except where 
mining, especially coal and iron mining, has come in to make 
the ignorance darker. 

The percentages of Monmouthshire, a colliery and iron 
county, are 24°6 and 23°8; but Herefordshire shows 16°I 
and 8°9; Worcestershire, 14°6 and 16°4. Gloucestershire 
shows 12°I1 and I1‘2, a better percentage than that of 
Yorkshire, largely made up as that county is of great towns, 
which ought to raise the general percentage very much, and 
especially a very much better percentage for the women. 
Somersetshire shows 13°3 and 10°3 per cent. Wiltshire 
stands comparatively well, showing only as percentages of 
illiteracy 12°7 and 8:8. Poor despised Dorset we have 
already noted, the percentage being 12°1 and 7. Devon- 
shire shows very well indeed, with its 8°2 and 8°6 per cent. 
Religious Cornwall shows to unexpected disadvantage with its 
17°4 and 16°8 per cent.—the reason probably being that the 
girls and women are extensively employed in light labour con- 
nected with mining operations. 





* The whole county. 
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Altogether the population of the western and south-western 
counties appears to contain a decidedly smaller proportion of 
persons utterly illiterate than the central and northern counties 
lying between the Trent and the Tyne. 

The “ Statesmen,” or independent yeomen of Westmoreland 
and Cumberland, and the lead miners of Cumberland, are 
classes of men who in times past have helped to leaven those 
counties with a love of education. The neighbourhood of 
Scotland has also, no doubt, helped to produce the same result 
in all the border counties, including in particular Northumber- 
land. ‘The intelligence and energy of our stalwart northern 
peasantry throughout these counties is well known. One is 
not surprised accordingly to find that ail three stand well in 
the list. The percentages in Northumberland are for men 
8°6, for women 13°1; in Cumberland they are 9°I and 13°5 ; 
in Westmoreland 4°5 and 6'2. These figures in the case of 
Westmoreland are the more remarkable, because there is no 
populous, hardly a considerable, town in the county, and the 
dwellings of the people are widely scattered. The purely 
agricultural county of Rutland stands at the top of the whole 
list, with its percentage of 5°1 both for men and women: a 
notable result, for which there must be some special explanation. 
Westmoreland and Rutland may be considered the best edu- 
cated counties in England, or at all events the least illiterate. 
The metropolitan county of Surrey comes next, the percent- 
ages being 6'9 and 4°3. The metropolitan county of Middle- 
sex, with its 7°2 and 6'1, holds an inferior place to Surrey, 
which on the whole is not surprising; but its inferiority to 
Sussex will strike most persons as very surprising indeed ; and, 
still more so, the inferiority of London with its famous and 
costly School Board, to Sussex. 

It is evident that there are special causes which, in certain 
districts of the country, make the literary education of women 
better or worse in comparison with that of women in other 
districts, or of men in the same district. Speaking generally, 
in agricultural districts, and especially in southern agricultural 
districts, the women will be found to be relatively “ better 
spoken” and better able to read, often also better able to 
write, than the men, They are brought into more frequent 
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contact with the better educated classes, and they are much 
more at home with school-going children. In the south and 
south-midland counties of England the girls and women at 
school, by domestic service, and in many other ways, are 
brought into frequent contact, often into habitual intercourse, 
with ladies of the gentle and educated classes, They thus 
become familiar with the language of thought and of books, 
and learn themselves the practice of the pen in letter-writing. 
In remote counties, where there are but few resident gentry, 
especially far north, women have not this advantage, and so 
are often inferior in knowledge and education to the men, who 
have the business of life to do and who belong to an able and 
well-to-do class of labourers. Accordingly, while in Kent the 
masculine percentage of ignorance is 10°2 and the feminine 
7°8,in Northumberland the percentages are respectively 8°6 
and 13°I,and in Cumberland 9°1I and 13°5. The much larger 
proportion of independent freeholders and small farmers in 
Westmoreland, as has been intimated, is probably the cause of 
the educational superiority of that county. In Berks, Buck- 
ingham, Cambridge, Dorset, Essex, Hants, Hereford, Hertford, 
Huntingdon, Kent (extra-metropolitan), Oxford, Shropshire, 
Somerset, Suffolk, Sussex, Wilts, all purely agricultural counties, 
and the most of them southerly or south-midland counties, the 
women stand better than the men. ‘This is not the case in a 
single northern or manufacturing county. In Rutland, which 
heads the combined list for the whole country, men and women 
stand alike well. 

There can scarcely be a doubt that the superior educational 
condition of Berks, in comparison to the counties to the east 
and north, must be attributed to the very large number of 
resident gentry—of families habitually resident for much the 
greater part of the year—that are to be found in that county. 
Kent enjoys an advantage of the same sort, especially in its 
northern and western portions. It contains besides a large 
number of small towns with superior educational advantages ; 
and also a large proportion of independent small land- 
owners and thriving small farmers, and a labouring population 
in the receipt of superior wages. It is an interesting question 
why Lincolnshire should be so much better educated than 
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Norfolk, Suffolk, and Bedfordshire. Perhaps the fact that in 
Lincolnshire much of the land has been reclaimed and brought 
into cultivation and proprietorship since feudal times may 
have something to do with it ; perhaps the fact that Methodism 
has taken so strong a hold of a large portion of it may also 
have something to do with it. These two causes together may 
perhaps account in some degree for the comparative superiority 
of Lincoln, although indeed the former of the two applies 
more or less to other eastern counties besides Lincoln. The 
Methodists, too, have a good hold of a considerable portion of 
Bedfordshire. It can hardly be doubted, so far as Bedfordshire is 
concerned, that the straw-plait and lace manufactures, keeping 
the children from school and the women at other than domestic 
work, are largely accountable for its educational condition. 
The like consideration will explain why Buckinghamshire, 
where similar work partially prevails, is more illiterate than 
Berkshire, while less so than Bedfordshire. Certain it is that 
the labour market, especially the manufacturing labour market, 
is everywhere the great competitor for the children against 
the school and for the women against the home. It is no 
wonder, accordingly, that school education leaves better per- 
manent results, as a rule, in agricultural than in manufacturing 
districts, taking into account the actual number and espe- 
cially the pecuniary ability of the population. The return 
for Lancashire is surprising and lamentable. In only two 
English counties, Monmouthshire and Staffordshire, both of 
which are colliery and iron-working counties, are the women 
more ignorant than in highly favoured industrious, opulent, 
intelligent Lancashire. More than 20 per cent. of all the 
women of Lancashire, married in 1884, signed a mark to 
their register. Young women, for the most part, these, 
averaging perhaps 22 years of age, of whom it may be roundly 
said that all had been both to Sunday and day school, and of 
whom a large proportion had probably been half-time scholars 
for five years (from 8 to 13) while working at the mill ; and 
yet in seven years after leaving school they have lost the 
power even of signing their own names. Of course, letter- 
writing for such girls must have been out of the question. 
The simple truth is that for the seven years after their leaving 
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school, the mill or the pit had completely absorbed them for 
five days and a half of the week, and the remaining half day, 
with the Sunday, had been mostly given to sewing and mend- 
ing (too little of that), to marketing, to pleasure-taking, and 
to Sunday “recreation.” Such a fact as this is exceedingly 
instructive as to the manner in which social conditions may 
make good school provision and regular school attendance for 
years together of no effect. Beforehand it would never have 
been thought possible that any such conditions of education 
should be predicable of the great county of Lancaster. 

It is encouraging, however, to find that the amount of 
female illiteracy in Lancashire has since 1870 been reduced 
by nearly one-half. As respects the whole country, the re- 
duction since 1870 of illiteracy as thus tested has been from 
23°6 per cent. to 13 per cent. . 

We have said that the progress has been great and encour- 
aging, and yet the remainder of illiteracy disclosed is very 
serious and very discouraging. It reveals a hard core of 
difficulty, which the mere provision and application of school 
education, however perfect, will not be able to dissolve. There 
is a missing link, It is between leaving school and manhood 
or womanhood that the education is lost. No bettering of 
the education up to the age of 13 will do away with this evil. 
If we look at the counties in which a very small remainder of 
illiteracy is found, we may say that in those counties the 
problem seems to be solved. That remainder of illiteracy 
may represent the marriages of men and women who are of 
an older generation than those who have passed through the 
effective schools of the present time. In a few years more 
the counties to which we have referred will show scarcely any 
remaining percentage of illiteracy at all. 

But the counties which still show a heavy percentage, 
‘amounting in some cases to scarcely less than one-fourth of 
those that are married, have had the advantage of a school 
system not Jess effective than that of the better educated 
counties. The schools of Lancashire, for example, would 
probably be thought much more effective in themselves, as it 
is certain that they are much more costly, and contain within 
themselves much more of school-board zeal, intelligence, and 
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ambition, than those of Sussex, and yet the illiteracy of Sussex 
is only 6°46 per cent., while that of Lancashire, including 
men and women, is 15°98, 

So also Staffordshire, with its large towns and powerful 
school boards, cannot be supposed, so for as respects mere 
school education, to be inferior to Rutland, where of board- 
school force there is scarcely any, but all is rural and unpre- 
tending. We find, however, that the percentage of illiteracy 
in Staffordshire is 22°84, while Rutland heads the list of 
educational success for the whole country, showing an 
illiterate percentage of only 5°1. It is the absorption of 
the rising population in organized and highly paid labour 
or handicraft which presents the antagonistic influence to 
literary cultivation. What is wanted is evidently that educa- 
tion should be continued between the termination of the 
ordinary school-age and the age of maturity. The greatest 
need of the country is night-school provision, or something 
equivalent, and yet that is just the provision as to which all 
our organization seems most completely to fail. It can hardly 
be believed that the seriousness of this need and its radical 
character have been duly apprehended by the educationists of 
England. Of course, if home influences were of the right 
sort, if the leisure hours of the evening at home were spent 
more or Jess in reading, with occasional writing, this would 
furnish the needed link. Probably the somewhat too sanguine 
hopes of educationists have looked for this result and have 
trusted in this as likely to render unnecessary the night-school 
provision. But the evidence of the last dozen years is fatal to 
any such expectation. The homes will never become educated 
homes, the evenings will never come to be so spent, in the 
population of which we are speaking, unless, as a step towards 
this, for a considerable term of years, the missing link is pro- 
vided. If twelve years have accomplished so little, with all the 
new-born zeal of school-board educationists to stimulate the 
work, we cannot hope that the next twelve years will see any 
very great improvement in this respect, much less see the 
extinction of the evil. 

It would be wrong not to note one striking lesson taught 
by the tables which have been our text. The best educa- 
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tional results at the age of maturity are found, speaking 
generally, in the counties which depend for their education, 
not on school boards, but on unpretending voluntary schools. 
These schools are worked in very many cases over the whole 
of the country by devoted teachers, who give long years, often 
the lifetime, to service in the same locality, and who in their 
work are aided and sustained by the counsel and influence 
of the resident clergy and their helpers, especially Christian 
ladies. These watch over the scholars after they leave school, 
and in many collateral ways care for the critical interval of 
which we have been speaking. It will give a rude shock to 
sanguine optimists, who rely upon municipal or State organiza- 
tion merely or mainly, to find that the counties which stand 
superior in all England are such distinctively rural counties 
as those which stand at the head of our list, whilst all the 
great school-board counties, with the exception of Middlesex 
and Surrey, in comparison take a very inferior position. As 
to Middlesex and Surrey also it must be observed that school- 
board influences there are brought into competition and con- 
currence with Church influences and social influences of the 


best and highest kind. 

The wonder is not that the metropolitan counties, the great 
centres of educating influence for the country, stand so high 
as they do; the wonder is rather that Westmoreland and Rut- 
land stand superior to the counties of Surrey and Middlesex, 
and to London, and that Sussex stands superior to Middlesex 
and to the Metropolis. 
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Art. V—TWO SAXON STATESMEN: BEUST AND 
VITZTHUM. 


1. Memoirs of Friedrich Ferdinand Count Von Beust. Written 
by Himself. With an Introduction by Baron Henry 
DE Worms, M.P. Two vols. London: Remington & 
Co. 1887. 

2. St. Petersburg and London in the years 1852-1864, 
Reminiscences of Count Charles Frederick Vitzthum von 
Eckstedt, late Saxon Minister at the Court of St. James. 
Edited with a Preface by Henry Reeve, C.B., D.C.L. 
Translated by Epwarp Farrrax Taytor. Two vols. 
London: Longmans. 1887. 


HE poet’s wish, that the privilege might be bestowed on 
us, “to see oursels as ithers see us,” is to a reason- 
able extent gratified in Count Vitzthum’s entertaining and 
historically valuable Reminiscences. And though that “ giftie” 
might ordinarily be of no very great worth, and might be 
attended with more pain than pleasure, in the present ease 
the disposition of our Saxon critic is so kindly, and his keenest 
satire is so nicely tempered with genuine admiration, that the 
most sensitive Briton can scarcely take offence, and may be 
largely profited by his free observations on our peculiarities, 
and by his amused and amusing estimate of our insular states- 
manship. Appearing simultaneously with Count Beust’s 
Memoirs, Count Vitzthum’s-book presents superior claims to 
our attention, as dealing more directly with a limited period 
of special interest, and as possessing that peculiar fascination 
which is inborn in some writers, but of which others, of equal 
experience and insight, can never master the secret. In 
dealing with these two eminent authors we shall therefore 
pay first attention to the surviving one, availing ourselves 
occasionally of an illustration or comparison from the posthu- 
mous work of the great Protestant Chancellor, to’ whom his 
native Saxony, and still more his adopted country, the Austrian 
Empire, owe such a lasting debt of gratitude. 
Born in the same year as the Queen and Prince Albert, 
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Count Vitzthum was a man of thirty-four summers when, in 
the year 1853, he presented his credentials at the Court of 
St. James. He was then so young-looking that Lord Palmer- 
ston mistook him for a juvenile attaché. But under his 
youthful exterior English statesmen soon found that there lay 
hid a habit of close observation, an independence of judgment, 
a wealth of world-knowledge, which commended him to their 
companionship ; while his agreeable manners and conversation 
flowing with good sense and ready wit secured him the friend- 
ship of the highest in the land, In these volumes he gives 
us his recollections and impressions as to an important period 
of our English history ; and “ being by birth,” as Mr. Reeve 
well puts it, ‘neither a Whig nor a Tory, neither English 
nor French, neither Russian nor Italian, neither Austrian nor 
Prussian, his recollections are as free as possible from party 
feelings and national prejudices.” 

His arrival in London was so timed as to afford him an 
opportunity of witnessing the process of drifting into the 
Crimean War. To appreciate this great crisis, in which we 
displayed both our special weakness—in statesmanship, and 
our special strength—in the tough and dogged valour of our 
rank and file, Count Vitzthum was well prepared by his 
residence at St. Petersburg in 1852-3 as chargé d affaires 
at the Saxon Legation; and from his account of that abode 
in the Russian capital we gain some vivid pictures of the Czar 
and his surroundings. 

He found at St. Petersburg a group of notabilities repre- 
senting various European Courts; but the Emperor and his 
Chancellor were absent. He made the acquaintance, however, 
of an important personage, Prince Menschikoff, the Minister 
of Marine and the Czar’s Adjutant-General—“ a tall, stately- 
old gentleman, of stiff, soldier-like deportment and exceedingly 
courteous,” round whose lips was playing “the peculiar sar- 
castic smile which usually accompanied his famous bons mots.” 
Few were the men who dared even to hint to the fiery autocrat 
any unpleasant truth, or announce any unexpected occurrence ; 
but among these few old Menschikoff stood chief. He pos- 
sessed consummate tact, and Nicholas, mad as he was, had 
sense enough to know that amongst a mass of corrupt cour- 
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tiers and officials he and one or two others rose up firm and 
honest. How the old gentleman gilded the bitter pill of truth 
for the imperial palate may be judged from the following 
instance, highly characteristic of Muscovite manners and 
morals :— 


“ He had once to call the Emperor’s attention to the embezzlements 
committed by a general then in high favour, who was entrusted with the 
chief management of the Moscow railway. Menschikoff undertook the 
thankless task of opening the Emperor’s eyes. One Sunday, after parade, 
the Prince appeared in full dress, decorated with all his orders. On the 
Czar’s asking him where he had been, he replied, ‘ At the Isaac’s Church, 
A wonderful thing has happened to me there. I stepped into a confes- 
sional, to confess to a priest who was a perfect stranger to me. “ Abso- 
lution,” whispered the impudent fellow in my ear, “will be of no good 
unless you confess all your sins tome. You area great man, and have 
probably heavier things on your conscience. Reflect, that, even if you 
escape without punishment before man, God sees every act of dishonesty 
that you may possibly have committed.” I need not picture to your 
Majesty the indignation with which I repelled this insinuation. The 
priest shook his head, but gave me absolution, and I partook of the Sacra- 
ment. As I was coming out afterwards from the church, my confessor 
threw himself at my feet and stammered, as he wrung his hands, “ For- 
give me, sir! I took you in the darkness for another person. I thought 
you were General X.”’ 

“*What! he too?’ exclaimed the Emperor witha smile. An inquiry 
was instituted, which fully confirmed the priest’s suspicions. General X. 
lost his lucrative post.” 

Prussia was represented by General von Rochow, a diplo- 
matist of the old school, talkative and good-natured, and so 
thoroughly imbued with the Emperor’s ideas that the latter 
liked to chat freely with such a sympathetic spirit, and made 
him more of a confidant than any of his own Ministers. Of 
this pair of gossips the Prussian had certainly more sense than 
the Russian, since, whenever the Czar confided to him some 
startling political decision, Rochow would ask leave to inform 
the Chancellor, in the interests of the Government. This 
functionary, Count Nesselrode, was therefore in an uncomfort- 
ably anomalous position. He had been the confidential adviser 
of Alexander I., had been one of the signataries of the treaties 
of Vienna in 1815, and was looked upon abroad as the very 
embodiment of Russian statecraft—cool, wily, daring. Yet in 
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his haughty master’s eyes he was only a ¢schinownik, a mere 
upper clerk or bureaucrat, and was often left completely in the 
dark as to what was going on in the high places of the diplo- 
matic field, having to be enlightened by the more favoured 
envoy of a foreign Court. Probably the Czar, spite of the 
Count’s charming manner and high rank, was unable to forget 
that he was the son of an alien, born on board an English 
man-of-war, baptized into the Anglican Church, and that he 
had never cared to change his creed, but was a regular attend- 
ant at the chapel of the British Embassy. From the uncom- 
municativeness of the Emperor, the cares and chagrins of his 
high position, and his labours in penning and polishing the 
despatches of which he was so proud, Nesselrode found happy 
relief in flowers and music, of which he was passionately fond. 
His floral favourites helped him with an illustration on a 
memorable occasion : 


“One day, just as the camellias were out, the little man with big 
spectacles was sitting in a sledge, when a messenger arrived. Nesselrode 
took the despatches in his hand and sent for Labenski. As the latter 
stepped into the conservatory, the Chancellor had already perused the 
despatch which gave the first news of the February Revolution in Paris. 
He stood before a group of bright-red camellias, and said to Labenski, 
pointing to the flowers, ‘That is how things are now looking in Paris ; 
the Republic is proclaimed.’” 


But though he possessed so little influence with Nicholas, 
he managed to hold his position under three Emperors, by 
virtue of his fair amount of common-sense, his untiring 
industry, and his chameleon-like adaptability of opinion to the 
views of his successive and widely divergent masters—Alex- 
ander I., Nicholas, and Alexander II. His ready pen was at 
the service of peace, which he loved, or of war, of which he dis- 
approved, just according to the whim of his wayward employers. 
Statesmen of constitutional countries, however, have been 
known to throw principle to the wind for the sake of party, 
place, and power; so that anti-Russian critics are scarcely 
warranted in casting the first stone at his accommodating 
memory. 

The Court of Austria was represented by Count Alexander 
Mensdorff, a handsome soldierly man, of whom the Emperor 
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was very fond, and who, according to Count Vitzthum, “ by 
the calm dignity and noble simplicity of his nature, achieved 
more for Austria than an older man of business would have 
done.” The English Minister was Sir George Hamilton Sey- 
mour, who had served his apprenticeship to public affairs as 
private secretary to Lord Castlereagh, and had represented his 
country at Florence, Brussels, and Lisbon: and who gains 
from our Saxon critic the high praise of being “ unquestionably 
the most intelligent among the representatives of foreign 
courts.” Yet the Count seems to wonder that the Emperor 
“ surprised ” Seymour with the remarkable conversation about 
“the sick man,” the disclosure of which subsequently had such 
an effect on English public opinion. “ Zealous and active, 
though cool and business-like, as he was, Seymour was not the 
man to make an impression on a monarch like the Emperor 
Nicholas.” But, as we shall see presently, the Czar was not 
so careful with his tongue as he required his subjects to be 
with theirs. Proud autocrat as he was, he felt the common 
need to unburden his mind to some one or other. 

Altogether different from the cool, experienced Englishman 
was the French representative, General Castelbajac, who, if 
he possessed any of the fine art of diplomacy, was perfectly 
successful in the still finer art of concealing it under a thick 
coating of blundering simplicity, 


“He was credited with having surprised the Emperor, on the first 
parade which he attended in his suite, by naively inquiring, as they were 
passing by the palace where Paul I. was murdered, ‘ N’est-ce pas 1, sire, 
que votre pére a été assassin¢é P’ After the outbreak of the Eastern crisis, 
this general, who took the ‘l’Empire c’est la paix’ as Gospel truth, may 
have done much involuntarily to strengthen the Czar in his illusions about 
the impossibility of an Anglo-French alliance. Thus he requested an 
audience, to offer his congratulations on the Russian victory at Sinope, 
not reflecting that that victory had made a rupture with the Western 
Powers inevitable.” 


IIad he, however, been the deepest of diplomatists, the most 
sly and sapient of statesmen, Castelbajac would have found his 
task at the Court of St. Petersburg equally or even more 
diffcult. Not long before this time—in the early part of 
1852—it had been an open question with the Emperors of 
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Russia and Austria and the King of Prussia, whether, in case 
of Prince Louis Napoleon assuming the style of “ Emperor,” 
they should acknowledge him as “ brother,” or give him a 
mere cold, unfriendly recognition. Prince Schwarzenberg, 
the Austrian Prime Minister, had strongly advised that, if they 
recognized him at all, they should do it heartily, and so secure 
his loyal co-operation against the revolutionists. Nesselrode 
had seen the wisdom of this counsel, and had actually won 
over the Czar to his views, but, through the influence of 
Rochow and Count Buol, he was persuaded finally to take the 
other course, and when the expected event took place he re- 
fused to Napoleon the fraternal title, unaware that his com- 
rades of Austria and Prussia had, with not unusual tergiversa- 
tion, recognized the bold adventurer with brotherly affection, 
without troubling themselves to inform the Czar of their 
change of front. The latter, remaining true te the original 
agreement, addressed Napoleon III, as “ mon grand ami,” and 
not as “ brother”; thus wounding him in the tenderest point 
and at a critical stage of his ambitious progress. It is ques- 
tionable whether, if Schwarzenberg’s and Nesselrode’s advice 
had been followed, there would have been any Crimean War. 
Napoleon would have felt flattered by the Czar’s ready recog- 
nition, and would have been more closely attached to an irre- 
sponsible despot than he could be to a constitutional monarch. 
Whether Europe in general, and England in particular, would 
have reaped any advantage from the action of two such con- 
genial and unscrupulous allies is at least doubtful. 

To return to our Count. Vitzthum was favoured with an 
interview with the great Czar himself, one Sunday after Mass. 
His description of him is striking: 


“Tn spite of his fifty-six years, the classical Greek features and giant 
figure of Nicholas I. still showed the strength of youth. Phidias could 
have chiselled a Zeus or a god of war from this model. He wore the 
undress uniform of a regiment of the Guard—a blue double-breasted 
military tunic. I observed the head, now almost bald, and noticed a low 
and comparatively narrow forehead, with which the masculine nose formed 
one and the same line. The occiput, where phrenologists look for strength 
of will, seemed unusually developed, and the small head appeared to rest 
on a neck worthy of the Farnese Hercules. 

“There was something knightly—nay, imposing—in the whole aspect of 
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the man, and I now understood how the colossus who stood hefore me 
should have been able to quell with a mere movement of his hand the 
revolution that threatened him at the outbreak of the cholera. Wrapt 
in his cloak, he had gone alone on that day among the thousands who 
were shouting loudly in the Isaac’s Square, accusing the Government of 
having poisoned the wells; he had then dropped his cloak and com- 
manded the multitude, with a wave of his hand, to cast themselves upon 
their knees. Not a man dared to remain standing. Then the Emperor 
exclaimed with a voice of thunder: ‘ You wretches! It is not the wells 
that are poisoned, but you, who have poisoned yourselves with your sins. 
Now pray God to forgive you, and to take the plague from us.’ A 
‘Hurrah! long live our lord and father!’ that sprang at once from a 
thousand throats, was the answer of the rebellious multitude, and the 
insurrection was quelled, as by magic, without the help of a single police- 
man. That great moment was present to my mind as I looked the 
Emperor in the eyes. They seemed to me somewhat unsettled, those 
eyes; and a nervous twitching at the corners of his mouth appeared to 
betoken pain and uneasiness.” 


It is interesting to compare with this description the slight 
sketch of Nicholas by Count Beust, who met with him at 
Dresden in 1852, and says: 


“T had heard enough of his bearing and appearance to know that his 
manners were anything but those of a savage despot; but the easy and 
dignified amiability with which he received me went far beyond my ex- 
pectations I may say that I scarcely remember ever having seen 
a more attractive figure than the Emperor Nicholas, with his large, blue, 
clear, and penetrating eye.” 


That Nicholas, at the very height of his power, when a 
great part of Europe looked up to him as a demigod, knew 
well how volcanic was the ground under his feet, may be seen 
by the following extract from a remarkable conversation which 
he hed with the young Saxon chargé: 


“The worst he had to say was of Berlin. He grew quite warm when 
complaining of the weakness of his brother-in-law. On my endeavouring 
to quiet these unlooked-for ebullitions with the somewhat commonplace 
remark, that, nevertheless, the King had the best intentions and the 
most amiable qualities, the Czar thundered out, ‘Tant pis pour ses 
qualités aimables! Quant 4 ses bonnes intentions, je vous dis, moi, 
qu'il ne sait jamais ce qu’il veut. Ce n’est pas un roi cela; il nous gite 
le métier. Sachez-le donc ’—here he stamped with his foot—‘le sol 
sous mes pieds est miné comme sous les votres > One felt how 
heavily those cares of government were weighing upon him, which gow 
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for seven-and-twenty years, well-nigh a whole generation, he had had to 
support alone. His keen eye had become quite dulied, and his look had 
become unsteady.” 


The great Czar, eager to divide the inheritance of the 
tottering Turk, was really himself the “ sick man,” whom the 
rest of the world had to humour as best they could. A few 
days after Count Vitzthum’s departure from St. Petersburg, Dr. 
Granville wrote to Lord Palmerston that Nicholas was certainly 
suffering from hereditary disease of the brain, and had but 
two years to live ; and suggested the wisdom of a conciliatory 
bearing towards him, and of not being in haste to fight with a 
mad Emperor whose days were numbered. The prognostica- 
tion proved correct; but, as Lord Palmerston observed to 
Vitzthum, “ The English Government must hold to facts, and 
could not allow their policy to be determined by the diagnosis 
of a physician.” It would indeed be an admirable device 
were monarchs, premiers, and presidents obliged to undergo a 
medical examination as to their sanity before being allowed to 
declare war against other potentates. 

It is characteristic of our other Saxon, Count Beust, that 
he finds something to say as to the Czar from another point 
of view: 


“On the whole, public opinion has been unduly prejudiced against the 
Emperor Nicholas. Whether the present condition of Russia is the con- 
sequence of his system of government, or whether it is not rather a proof 
that that system was necessary, is an open question ; but it must not be 
forgotten, especially in Austria, that he was a decided enemy of all Pan- 
slavistic aspirations—which can unfortunately not be said of his successor. 
He did not close his eyes to the fact that a State governed by an absolute 
ruler could not possibly encourage revolutionary agitation in other 
countries without sowing its seeds in his own.” 


Count Vitzthum gives some interesting notes about a very 
notable personage—Prince Orloff, the most trusted of the Czar’s 
advisers, who had laid the foundation of his great influence in 
a remarkable manner : 


“ He had rendered his master, after his accession to the throne, one of 
those services which a man does not so easily forget. The ingratitude 
often alleged against princes found no place in the noble character of the 
Czar; and one who, like Orloff, had saved his life could reckon on his 
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favour so long as life endured. Orloff saved his monarch by a blow of his 
fist. Accompanied only by this aide-de-camp, the Emperor had stepped 
in front of a regiment which had mutinied. He hoped that, as had often 
happened before, his look would suffice to recall the mutineers to obedience. 
He asked, ‘Have you any complaint, my children? Whoever has any- 
thing to say to me, step forward!’ As a rule, such a question would 
have remained unanswered, and no one would have stirred; but this time 
some soldiers stepped out of the ranks. One of them went straight up to 
the Emperor, and levelled his weapon at him. Orloff sprang forward at 
the same instant, seized the soldier and struck him on the forehead with his 
fist. The man fell ina heap and was dead. His comrades, pale with terror, 
went down on their knees and begged his [the Emperor’s] pardon. But 
the Emperor after that day always kept the young Hercules near him. 
Rising step by step, Orloff in 1853 was made chief of the Third Section— 
that is to say, of the secret police of the Empire, which exercised supreme 
functions over all other officials. His power was greater than even that of 
a Prime Minister ; all departments trembled before the Third Section, and 
no tschinownik: however exalted, no landed proprietor however wealthy and 
eminent, felt himself safe against: this potentate.” 


A good story is told illustrative of Orloff’s fearlessness of retort 
to his overbearing master, whom he thus ingeniously reproved 
for his long-tongued carelessness in guarding his own secrets: 


“Probably Nesselrode had spoken to his Majesty about Seymour’s 
inquiry as to the mobilization of the two army corps, and represented to 
him at the same time the painful impression which that unexpected step 

“would make in Europe. Vexed at this, he sent for Orloff, and received 
«him in the utmost ill-temper. ‘What have I a police for ?’ he exclaimed. 

-“¢* Your Majesty must know that best.’ 

‘“** Quite right; only, [don’t know what good itis, Andifyou don’t give 
me in twenty-four hours the name of the traitor who has let out the secret 
of the mobilization of the fourth and fifth army corps, you are cashiered.’ 

“* Oh,’ replied the Prince quite calmly, ‘ my police is so excellent that I 
don’t require twenty-four hoursto give your Majesty the nameof thetraitor.’ 

“«* You know him, then P You know who it is?’ 

““*T know what I know, your Majesty; but I can only tell it at the 
Emperor’s express command,’ 

“* I give you that command.’ 

** The traitor whom your Majesty is looking for is Nicholas I., Paulo- 
witsch, Emperor of All the Russias, who always forgets, when he talks 
about State business, and especially military measures, in the Empress’s 
drawing-room, that each of the ladies of the Court present has not only 
two ears, but also brothers, cousins, and relations in the army, to whom 
they tell everything they have heard. And every word dropped by the 
Emperor spreads like wildfire through the city.’ 
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“ After this piece of information, Orloff was not cashiered. But in 
spite of it, the Emperor never discontinued his habit, either at the 
Empress’s soirées or elsewhere, of talking freely about whatever occupied 
his mind at the moment.” 

Before leaving Russia, the Count sketches for us a Moscow 
interior, adorned with a peculiarly Muscovite piece of piety : 

“Baron Bode, who had married a niece of Countess Stroganoff, insisted 
on entertaining Mensdorff and myself. So we dined one evening at his 
house, instead of at the Kremlin, and soon observed that our amiable 
host was among the most pious of mankind. The Greek Church deve- 
lops a peculiar kind of pietism, and the veneration paid to family saints 
recalls the Penates of ancient Rome, or the worship of ancestors in China. 

“ After dinner, Baron Bode handed us cigars; and while the coffee was 
being served, our host opened, with an air of mystery, the Holy of 
Holies. This was a small chamber, ornamented like a chapel with 
various Byzantine paintings; a number of tapers were burning inside, as 
on a Christmas Eve in Germany; and in the middle, lit up by several 
heavy silver candelabra, stood an open coffin. In it lay, ornamented with 
gold leaf and enveloped in an old Russian kaftan, a dark-brown mummy. 
The colour of the face reminded one of the famous black Madonna. It 
was the family saint. Bode could not part with it. He crossed himself 
and bowed every time he came near the coffin. But the presence of this 
corpse among the living was a thing so familiar and of every-day occur- 
rence, that it seemed no profanation at all when we lit our cigars by the 
consecrated tapers.” 

In June 1853 Count Vitzthum arrived in London as 
Saxon Minister to her Majesty. It was a strongly marked 
transition—from the frozen air and vast dimensions of St. 
Petersburg to the bustling, crowded life and free citizenship cf 
the English metropolis, The first sight of it did not impress 
him so much as his friends had anticipated. But the marvels 
of its multiform aspects grew upon him, and the most enthusi- 
astic Londoner ought to feel amply satisfied with his final judg- 
ment on the great city : 

“One must first have studied for a time the life that throbs in all the 
veins of this gigantic body, to form a clear conception of the grandeur of 
the capital of the world. In fact, London is not so much a city as a world. 
But what at the very outset pleased me so uncommonly was the command 
of a horizon unattainable in any other city in the world; and next, the 
feeling of disappearing in the mass of people—a sense of freedom which we 
do not feel even in Paris, to say nothing of Vienna and Berlin.” 

The Queen and Prince Albert received the young Minister 
with much cordiality, Saxony having been without a repre- 
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sentative at the British Court since the recall of Baron Beust 
in 1848. The diplomatic corps included Count Colloredo, the 
Austrian Ambassador; Count Walewski, the French; and 
Musurus Pasha, the Turkish; with Baron Bunsen, the 
Prussian Minister; Baron Brunnow, the Russian; and the 
Marquis D’Azeglio the Sardinian. Baron Brunnow the Count 
looked upon as the most gifted of the foreign representatives 
in London at that time. 

Brunnow, however, was not very useful to his imperial 
master in the important duty of keeping him well abreast of 
the state of feeling and probable line of policy in England. 
In fact, the old diplomatist seems to have varied a little Sir 
Henry Wotton’s definition of an ambassador—* an honest 
man sent to lie abroad for the good of his country ”—and not 
to have set himself so much to “ lie abroad ” as to send accept- 
able “ stories” home, He knew well which way the opinions 
and desires of Nicholas lay, and what were his intentions with 
regard to Turkey; and he knew that what he could reveal as 
to the views of England would be highly unpleasant to the 
Czar, yet would not, if imparted, divert him one jot from his 
fixed purpose. Why should he disturb his pleasing dreams of 
being allowed to work his own will on Turkey? Conscience 
Brunnow had none—or a very elastic one; so he left his 
master to suppose that England would be as supple and ac- 
quiescent as the Prussia and Austria of those days. 

Of Brunnow’s “ diplomatic reserve ” Count Beust gives two 
amusing examples : 


“ When the news of the betrothal of the Duke of Edinburgh to the Grand 
Duchess Marie was becoming generally known, I asked him if I could 
report it as a fact. ‘For you, my dear colleague,’ was his answer, ‘I have 
no secrets ; but in family affairs my principle is silence.’ His successor, 
Count Schouvaloff, on his way to London, visited him at Darmstadt, 
whither he had retired, and said to him: ‘ We are old friends, and I 
appeal to your experience. You know all about England: Lord Derby is 
in power: pray tell me what sort of a man he is.’ ‘ Lord Derby,’ was the 
answer, ‘has two hundred thousand a year.’ ‘ Indeed,’ said Schouvaloff ; 
‘I am glad for his sake; but that does not interest me so much as to know 
how best to deal with him.’ ‘ Well, with your acuteness, you will surely 
know how to deal with a man who has two hundred thousand a year,” 
‘More than that,’ added Schouvaloff, ‘I could not get out of him.’” 
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Count Vitzthum took the opportunity afforded by the fétes 
on the first anniversary of the foundation of the Second Empire 
to visit Paris, and study there the situation of affairs. As the 
result, we have a statement of his theory as to the origin of 
the war with Russia—a theory well worthy of attention, although 
it is far from complimentary to our national sagacity, and re- 
flects severely on Lord Palmerston, who, to the chagrin of his 
fellow-Ministers, as well as to the disgust of the Queen and 
people, had two years before committed this country to a hasty 
approval of the coup d’état of December 2, 1851: 


“Tn truth, very few, and at Paris really none but Morny and Persigny, 
were in the secret of Napoleon’s policy. Nothing was more erroneous 
than to think that Napoleon had consented to pull the chestnuts out of 
the fire for England in the East. On the contrary, he outwitted the 
English, and made them involuntarily subservient to his aims. ‘To under- 
stand the origin of the Crimean War it is not enough to ascribe it to the 
distempered ambition of the Emperor Nicholas. That ambition had been 
studiedly inflamed and artfully fomented. Louis Napoleon or his advisers 
counted from the first on the Eastern Question, just as the bull-fighter 
counts on the red capa when he seeks to infuriate the animal to the high- 
est pitch. In revenge for the Czar’s refusal of the title of brother, but 
above all with the object of preparing the materials for the meditated 
‘European’ Second of December, it was decided at Paris to begin in the 
East the attack upon existing treaties. It was as agent provocateur—as 
Clarendon afterwards expressed it—that M. de Lavalette had been sent 
to Constantinople. He laid his mines at the most inflammable spots, 
and fanned to a bright flame the never-slumbering jealousy between the 
Greek Orthodox and the Roman Catholic guardians of the Holy Tomb. . . . 
The Second Empire was only a few weeks old, and Lord Clarendon had 
only been in office a few days, when in February 1853 Walewski verbally 
concluded with the English Minister the alliance of the Western Powers. 
It was agreed that France should settle the quarrel about the Holy 
Places, and that England should observe, till that was done, a benevolent 
neutrality ; after that, the two Powers were to proceed in concert in all 
other questions which might crop up in the East, continue in alliance for 
the purposes of negotiation as well as action, and neither speak nor write 
a word without a previous understanding between themselves. Clarendon 
perceived in this secret compact the means of holding France in check, 
and compelling the maintenance of peace; while the French saw in it a 
means of bringing about a war, and dragging England along with them. 

“Napoleon’s object was clear: in the first place, to wrest from the 
Emperor Nicholas the moral hegemony which he wielded on the 
Continent ; and then, after conquering Russia, to get his hands free to tear 
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up the treaties of 1815, restore to France her so-called natural frontiers, 
and reconstruct the map of Europe in accordance with Napoleonic ideas. 
That was what they meant in Paris by the ‘European’ Second of 
December.” 


Count Vitzthum would have commended himself to Dr. 
Johnson’s favour as being, without alloy, “a good hater,” and 
Napoleon and Palmerston are his special objects of aversion. 
Could the shade of “ Pam” peruse the following paragraph, it 
would no doubt shake its ghostly fist at the pitiless Count: 


“Clarendon was the more easily deceived, since the imperial juggler 
possessed in Lord Palmerston . . . . a compére on whom he could rely. 
The friendship between these two had the usual fate of such friendships. 
At first the game went merrily enough. Napoleon and Palmerston did a 
good business together, though, it is true, at the cost of both countries, 
who had to sacrifice in vain thousands of brave soldiers and many millions 
of money. Later on, after Savoy and Nice had been juggled away, but 
Palmerston had every prospect of remaining Prime Minister till his death, 
the latter cried off his bargain, showed his teeth, and slammed the door on 
Persigny, the trusted go-between.” 


We will not stay to dispute the Count’s dicta, but it is well 
to remember that in those days Prussia, with her weak-minded, 
vacillating, Russia-ridden King, and Austria, with her youthful 
Emperor surrounded by incapable or reactionary counsellors, 
furnished less fitting allies for England than even the Emperor 
of the French, whom, after all his escapades, the impartial 
historian will pronounce to have been in the main true to 
England through a series of trying years, and while ruling 
over a restless people and an army that would have liked 
nothing better than to invade and humble the land which had 
been a kindly home to him in his early years of exile and 
adversity. 

In the autumn of 1854, Count Vitzthum, when staying at 
Boulogne for the sake of sea-bathing, was witness—at a 
distance—to the first interview between the Emperor and 
Prince Albert. His description of the former.is neat, and 
‘does not err on the side of flattery : 


“ He was in full uniform, with tall riding-boots, and with a general’s hat 
on his head; and I can only describe my first impression by saying that 
this little, insignificant man, with a huge moustache, reminded me of one 
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of those circus-masters who, with a long switch in their hands, superin- 
tend the performance. But this unfavourable impression disappeared as 
soon as one came into personal contact with Napoleon IIL., and experienced 
his agreeable manners.” 


Returning to London from the Continent in January 1855, 
the Count—in connection with a visit to the Queen at 
Windsor—gives us his views of English feeling and of the 
British Constitution at a moment of intense excitement and 
difficulty : 

“English feeling had completely changed. Even Lord Aberdeen had 
resolved to prosecute the war with vigour. As I looked at that excellent 
old gentleman, and saw how he sat there in the icy apartment, shivering 
and chattering his teeth, I involuntarily asked myself whether he was the 
man to battle with the storm, and lead England safely through the 
dangers of a European war; for a storm there was, which was shak- 
ing the British Constitution to its base, if not imperilling its very 
existence. 

“The British Constitution is no mere piece of paper. It is not to be 
found within the four corners of Magna Charta or the Bill of Rights. It 
is an arsenal, not to say a medley, of written laws, judicial decisions, 
Norman privileges, Saxon customs, Danish survivals, ancient precedents, 
and half-forgotten resolutions of Parliament. Every Sovereign of England, 
the Tudors as well as the Stuarts, Cromwell as well as the Hanoverian 
dynasty, Queen Elizabeth as well as Queen Victoria, has helped to build 
up, and every session of Parliament to perfect, this edifice of ages. It is 
a labyrinth to which a knowledge of public opinion affords the only clue. 
But this very public opinion is only a toy for big children, a kite which 
rises or falls with every breath of air, and which none can fly but those 
who understand the game to be a game.” 


After such a—panegyric, shall we say ?—of our marvellous 
and mysterious Constitution, we need not be surprised that the 
weak points of our English mode of government by party did 
not escape the sharp eyes of our Saxon admirer thirty-two 
years ago: 


“That the peace party should ultimately be strengthened by the 
Peelites, that Gladstone and Sir James Graham, both of whom were 
responsible for the declaration of war, should now make common cause 
with Cobden and Bright, was a circumstance which could be surprising 
only to those who still cherished illusions regarding these gentlemen’s 
want of principle. Their political creed resolved itself into this—to 
follow the opinion of the day, and when in office only to ask themselves, 
‘ What shall we do to keep there ?’ and when in opposition, ‘ What shall 
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we do to get into it again?’ Certainly they deceived themselves often 
enough about the real opinion of the country. The ascendancy of Lord 
Palmerston was due to his rare instinct and his knowledge of the 
national peculiarities.” 


In July the Count was invited to a luncheon, at which he 
met Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Bright, and enjoyed the racy 
conversation of the one, and the plain, impressive outspoken- 
ness of the other. His account of it, written next day while 
the impression was still fresh on his mind, is one of the 
brightest bits in the book, especially as giving Disraeli’s shrewd 
estimate of the vital force of himself and of the two eminent 
statesmen who have survived him. It is wellto bear in mind, 
however, that such notes of conversation, taken down some 
hours afterwards by a foreigner, however accomplished, cannot 
be expected to preserve for us the ipsissima verba of the 
distinguished men whose utterances he was so well fitted to 
appreciate : 


‘* A lady who has been a friend since her youth of the Princess Lieven 
makes, though married toa former English Cabinet Minister, so little 
secret of her Russian sympathies as to display on her arm daily the well- 
known mourning bracelet in memory of the Emperor Nicholas. She is 
of course utterly opposed to the present war, and yesterday invited 
several friends of peace to luncheon—among others, Disraeli, Bright, the 
Prussian Minister, and myself. 

* John Bright, a cotton-spinner of Manchester, lives in Quaker circles, 
which are difficult of access to us diplomatists. Our amiable hostess has 
had some difficulty in decoying this Radical Quaker into her aristocratic 
house. Her object was to bring him into personal contact with Disraeli, 
and to enable Bernstorff and myself to make the acquaintance of this able 
orator and courageous apostle of peace. Mr. Bright was Bernstorff’s 
neighbour at luncheon, and Disraeli mine. The latter was in the best 
possible humour, and more communicative than ever. He assured me at 
once that Gladstone’s reconciliation with the Tories was an accomplished 
fact. ‘Gladstone and Bright,’ he remarked among other things, ‘are not 
only the best speakers in the House of Commons, but also the most 
energetic characters there.’ 

“* Present persons always excepted,’ I broke in—a compliment which 
was accepted quite as a matter of course. 

“* Of course,’ replied the leader of the Opposition ; ‘I have always 
thought Gladstone, Bright, and myself the three most energetic men in the 
House. I have watched Gladstone very carefully,’ he added, ‘and am con- 
vinced that his strength of will is inflexible. Bright is sometimes blunt, but 
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his eloquence is most powerful. He has not the subtleness of Cobden, but 
he has far more energy, and his talents are more practically applied 
With the exception of old Palmerston, who for a man of seventy still dis- 
plays astonishing energy, the present Cabinet has neither an orator nor a 
debater. But the old man is a desperado, who clings convulsively to 
power, because he feels that he would have no prospect of ever coming in 
again if he were now ousted... . . The truth is, we have no longer any 
statesmen. The whole business has been mismanaged from the first.’ ” 


Some of the most valuable pages in Count Vitzthum’s book 
are those which record Prince Albert’s conversations with him, 
uttered in all the freedom of confidential intercourse with a 
friend and countryman, and giving ample proof of the Prince’s 
thorough knowledge of the intricacies of European policy, 
as well as of his superior intelligence and high principle. 
Napoleon III. had in 1857 paid a visit to the Queen at 
Osborne, the object of which was thus explained to Count 
Vitzthum by Prince Albert a few years later : 


“* Be assured of this, that next to myself Napoleon hates nobody more 
than the Prince of Prussia. But he honours me with his hatred because 
I spoiled his game at Osborne. He had come over to us in 1857, not so 
much on acount of the Danubian Principalities as to sound us and gain 
us over to his intended schemes against Austria. His fixed idea, to revise 
the map of Europe, he confessed to me then unreservedly, and proposed 
to me that we should conclude an offensive and defensive alliance. It is 
very possible,’ added the Prince with a smile, ‘that he had already won 
over Palmerston and Clarendon to this idea; for that man exercises a 
charm over our Ministers which I cannot understand. But he soon 
satisfied himself that nothing was to be done with me. I told him very 
quietly, but very firmly, that it was against all the traditions of this 
country to bind our hands for future eventualities, especially with a 
neighbour powerful enough to create such eventualities at any moment. 
He liked the hint, and tried then to obtain from Russia what he failed to 
obtain from us. We parted outwardly the best of friends, but the sting 
of my refusal remained behind: hinc ille ire.” 


It is amusing, but not astonishing, to have to note that, 
thirty years later, democratic France has been cultivating the 
same alliance with an absolute power to which Napoleon III. 
resorted. Any tyranny, whether of the autocrat or of the mob, 
seems to have a natural affinity for imperial, irresponsible 
Russia. 


Not long after the Emperor’s visit, Archduke Ferdinand 
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Maximilian of Austria—better remembered as the unfortunate 
‘Emperor of Mexico—arrived at the English Court, and by his 
amiable qualities helped to remove the prejudice which Prince 
Albert had hitherto entertained against the House of Austria. 
With all his statesmanlike sagacity, the Prince long retained 
some of the narrow views natural to a young man brought up 
in the confined atmosphere of petty German Courts. It is all 
the more to his credit that he had not allowed his inborn dis- 
like to Austria to induce him to throw his growing influence 
into the lap of the French Emperor, to be used by him in his 
anti-Austrian schemes. Count Vitzthum had himself combated 
these prejudices as opportunity served ; and he pays the Prince 
a fine compliment when he says: “ Prince Albert’s was one of 
those superior minds which are tolerant of contradiction.” 

The year 1859 was to put Austria’s powers to the test in 
the Cabinet and in the field. War was in the air, and was 
heralded by the French Emperor’s “ ill-tempered ” remark to 
the Austrian Ambassador at his New Year’s reception. Count 
Vitzthum’s view of the situation is marked with originality. 
He prefaces it with an amusing stroke at our insular ignorance 
and perplexity at the time of any great European crisis. 
“ London,” he says— 


“is like a lofty watch-tower, from which one overlooks the world. To an 
observer who has not studied closely the institutions, conditions, and 
leading personages of the Continent, the objects as seen from this bird’s- 
eye perspective are very easily distorted. The want of such knowledge 
explains the perplexity which narrows the view of English statesmen as 
soon as an extraordinary European crisis occurs. Spoiled by his insular 
position, absorbed by home questions and party struggles, the Englishman 
seldom has a clear idea of the situation, or of the passions and prejudices 
which influence it.” 


“Faithful are the wounds of a friend.” More startling, 
however, is the Count’s estimate of the character and genius 
of Victor Emmanuel. People have been in the habit of 
regarding that brusque and gallant monarch as a rough-and- 
ready Sovereign, guiltless of statecraft, fond of pleasure and 
glory, but with a mind fixed on one grand aim—a free and 
united Italy. They have, in fact, held him to be a grand 
figure-head to the new vessel of State, whose lines were laid 
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down and whose course was steered by the ingenious and far- 
sighted Cavour. But Vitzthum boldly strikes out the notion, 
that the King was a greater schemer, a more cunning disciple 
of Machiavelli, than his Minister; and that while Cavour 
looked down on the purblind Emperor of the French and used 
him as his tool, Victor Emmanuel looked down on Cavour 
and made him the slave of his purposes. Here, we think, the 
Count changes his tone with regard to Napoleon III. After 
portraying him as an artful and able manager of European 
sovereigns and English statesmen, he now puts him on a lower 
grade than Cavour, who, in his turn, was inferior to the King 
of Sardinia. It may be one of our insular prejudices, but we 
cannot readily part with the idea that Count Cavour had made 
himself master of the situation, and that to his supreme genius, 
his consummate statesmanship—shall we add, his daring un- 
scrupulousness ?—Italy owes her existence as a complete, well- 
rounded nationality. Given the French Emperor perched on 
the upper side of a rolling stone—the Revolution seething and 
surging amongst the Gallic democracy—dAustria only half 
recovered from the shocks of 1848-9, and from the imbecility 
of the Emperor Ferdinand and the blunders of the faithful 
but out-of-date Metternich—Garibaldi with his fiery bands 
ready to invade irresponsibly, and chivalrously confer his con- 
quests on the Sardinian crown ; and we have just the field for 
the splendid talent of the Piedmontese Count to win undying 
renown and create a country: and though his death left the 
work incomplete, to him, in our eyes, belongs the glory of 
making a united Italy. Count Vitzthum, on the other hand, 
puts his theory as to Victor Emmanuel very fairly and reason- 
ably, and his statement of it will well repay perusal. 

Turning away from foreign politics, we come to our Saxon 
Count’s estimate of Prince Albert, prefacing our extracts with 
Mr. Disraeli’s impressive words on the occasion of his death: 


“Mr. Disraeli spoke to me with deep and heart-felt sorrow of the irre- 
parable loss that England had sustained. ‘With Prince Albert,’ he said, 
‘we have buried our Sovereign. This German Prince has governed 
England for twenty-one years with a wisdom and energy such as none of 
our kings have ever shown. He was the permanent Private Secretary, 
the permanent Prime Minister of the Queen. If he had outlived some of 
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our “ old stagers,” he would have given us, while retaining all constitu- 
tional guarantees, the blessings of absolute government. Of us younger 
men who are qualified to enter the Cabinet, there is not one who would 
not willingly have bowed to his experience. We are now in the midst of 
a change of government. What to-morrow will bring forth no man can 
tell, To-day we are sailing in the deepest gloom, with night and darkness 


999 


all around us. 
. “He was,” says Count Vitzthum, “ complete master in his house, and 
the active centre of an empire whose power extends to every quarter of 
the globe. It was a gigantic task for a young German Prince to think 
and act for all these millions of British subjects. All the threads were 
gathered together in his hands. For twenty-one years not a single despatch 
was ever sent from the Foreign Office which the Prince had not seen, 
studied, and, if necessary, altered. Not a single report of any importance 
from any ambassador was allowed to be kept from him. The Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, the Secretary for War, the Home Secretary, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, all handed to him every day just as large 
bundles of papers as did the Foreign Office. Everything was read, com- 
mented upon, and discussed. In addition to all this, the Prince kept up 
private correspondence with foreign sovereigns, with British ambassadors 
and envoys, with the Governor-General of India, and with the governors 
of the various colonies. No appointment in Church or State, in the army 
or the navy, was ever made without his approbation. At Court not the 
smallest thing was ever done without his order. No British Cabinet 
Minister has ever worked so hard during the session of Parliament—and 
that is saying a good deal—as the Prince Consort did for twenty-one 


' “He could never call an hour his own. The continual receptions, not- 
withstanding the uniformity of an almost cloister-like Court life, no less 
than the mere physical strain caused by the continual change of residence, 
cut up the day into pieces, and left scarcely any time for rest and reflec- 
tion. The wonder is how he found it possible, in the midst of these occu- 
pations, to attend with laborious conscientiousness to the cares of 
government ; to conduct personally the education of nine children; to 
prosecute his studies in all branches of human knowledge; to astonish 
men of science with the results of those studies ; and at the same time to 
live, as he did, for art—himself a student and constant patron of music, 
painting, and poetry.” 


We fully appreciate Prince Albert’s fine spirit and noble 
character, and do not underrate the value of his services to 
the Queen and his adopted country. If only looked at as 
filling the part of a permanent Foreign Secretary, set high 
above party prejudice and place-hunting, he was for the time 
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invaluable, and as soon as he was gone the /acuna was sadly 
felt. But it is a fair question whether, if his life had been 
spared, he could have maintained much longer his anomalous 
position without friction and discomfort. What he did he did 
well and thoroughly ; but it is open to doubt whether such a 
microscopic study of the fine strokes and mingling colours and 
deep shades of German statecraft is necessary for the conduct 
of the external relations of Great Britain, and whether he 
might not have formed as sound judgments and exercised as 
wholesome influence on our foreign policy without taxing his 
mental and physical powers so heavily with minutie which 
should have been left to men of smaller intellect and tougher 
frame. 

We turn to a statesman of a different build—not more 
honest and far-seeing, but of iron frame and iron will— 
Prince Bismarck, who set forth his fixed programme five-and- 
twenty years ago, when he was only a rising man. It was at 
a dinner given by Baron Brunnow to the Grand Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar and other visitors to the Exhibition of 1862: 


“Among the guests was the Prussian Minister in Paris, Herr von 
Bismarck-Schénhausen, who had a long conversation with Disraeli after 
dinner. The following is part of this conversation, which the leader of the 
Opposition repeated to me on the same evening : 

“*T shall soon,’ said in effect the Prussian statesman, ‘be compelled 
to undertake the conduct of the Prussian Government. My first care 
will be to reorganize the army, with or without the help of the Landtag. 
The King was right in undertaking this task, but he cannot accomplish it 
with his present advisers. As soon as the army shall have been brought into 
such a condition as to inspire respect, I shall seize the first best pretext 
to declare war against Austria, dissolve the German Diet, subdue the 
minor States, and give national unity to Germany under Prussian leader- 
ship. I have come here to say this to the Queen’s Ministers.’ 

“Disraeli's commentary on this programme, which has since been 
carried out step by step, was, ‘ Take care of that man! He means what 
he says.’ ” 


And here we may fittingly give from Count Beust a charac- 
teristic anecdote or two of the same “ son of thunder” : 


“When (in 1848) I expressed an opinion that Blum’s execution was 
politically a mistake, Bismarck at once interrupted me with the words== 
X2 
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“You are quite wrong; if I have an enemy in my power, I must 
destroy him.’ 

“T have remembered this saying more than once.” 

Again, in 1871: 

“* What do you do when you are angry?’ he once asked me; ‘I sup- 
pose you do not get angry as often as I do?’ 

“*T get angry,’ was my answer, ‘ with the stupidity of mankind, but 
not with its malignity.’ 

“*Do you not find it a great relief,’ he asked, ‘to smash things when 
you are in a passion P’ 

“You may be thankful,’ said I, ‘ that you are not in my place, or you 
would have smashed everything in the house.’ 

“*One day I was over there,’ he said, pointing to the windows of the 
Emperor’s apartments opposite, ‘and I got into a violent rage. On 
leaving I shut the door violently, and the key remained in my hand. I 
went to Lehndorff’s room, and threw the key into the basin, which broke 
into a thousand pieces. “ What is the matter P” he exclaimed; “are you 
illP” “I was ill,” I replied, “but I am well again.”’” 


The latter part of Count Vitzthum’s work is taken up with 
the various phases of the dispute about Denmark and the 
Duchies in 1864; with respect to which he did his best to 
enlighten the British public by long letters to The Times, and 
had at last the satisfaction of finding that England was not 
‘disposed to rush into conflict with “ forty-four millions of 
Germans ” on account of a matter with which it had no imme- 
-diate concern, and in which Denmark was not indisputably in 
the right. 

This Schleswig-Holstein question also occupies a large space 
in Count Beust’s Memoirs. He was the representative of the 
‘German Confederation, or Bund, at the London Conference of 
1864, and appears to have been much disconcerted by the 
“bitter feeling which then animated all classes in England, 
high and low, against Germany.” Palmerston was rude ; the 
family of the Duke of Cambridge unfriendly ; Lord Clarendon 
cold; but the last-named warmed considerably towards him, 
and “ was like another being, most amiable and polite,” as soon 
as he learnt from the Queen that she would gladly see the 
Count, as he was an old friend, and would send him an invita- 
tion to Osborne. Thither accordingly he went, and stayed two 
days, and, as a consequence, received “ countless invitations 
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from the highest society.” From all this he draws the moral, 
that “ the freeborn Englishman was always a greater courtier 
than the enslaved Russian.” It may be so; but we are also 
inclined to infer, from this and other passages in the book, 
that the Count, possessed though he was of many virtues and 
accomplishments, was an exceedingly sensitive and self-con- 
scious man, and, as is the nature and wont of such men, was 
apt to fancy that people were looking shy at him, or, worse 
still, were not looking at him at all. 

Into the merits of the Danish dispute we cannot here enter. 
Its development was but one of the symptoms of the coming 
storm—the terrible strife between Austria and Prussia for the 
leadership of Germany. ‘Thrusting aside the cumbersome 
details overhanging the fratricidal contest which culminated 
at Sadowa (Koniggriitz), we see that, as in all such cases, the 
settlement of the hegemony question had simply awaited the 
advent to power of a hard-headed, iron-willed statesman, with 
an equally staunch, strong-minded prince at his back, to seize 
the waiting crown of Germany, and to weld the smaller States 
into one grand Teutonic Empire. Prussia had the good fortune, 
after years of weakness and vacillation, to be first in the field 
with the coming statesman and the right kind of monarch for 
the part to be played. Austria, struggling bravely to the front, 
with her youthful, inexperienced Kaiser, necessarily blundered 
again and again, and finally lost the day. But from the field 
of Sadowa she has risen and recovered herself, taking a high 
place in European estimation as a constitutional, well-con- 
ducted, if heterogeneous, empire. 

To this happy outcome of an unhappy strife Count Beust, 
by his liberal views and wise counsels, largely contributed. It 
was his lot to be, in connection with the Bund and the policy 
of the Saxon monarchy, the main spirit of a falling cause. 
But it was also his fortune to be the chief instrument in rais- 
ing a fallen empire to its feet, and starting it on a freer, 
happier career. The memory of what he had done for Austria 
should have been a permanent satisfaction to him in his later 
years ; but, like many men who have played a prominent part 
on the stage of the world, he felt acutely the change from 
being the head of the Austrian Government to being simply 
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its representative at a foreign Court, honourable as that position 
could not but be. Probably, being human, he over-estimated 
his own importance to the world’s existence and welfare, and 
felt more hurt at being unmentioned in parliaments and news- 
papers than he did at the misunderstandings and misrepresen- 
tations of which he evidently thought he had his full share. 

In his Memoirs he intended to do justice to himself, and set 
himself right with the world; and they have the special 
interest and weight which must attach to the autographic life 
of a distinguished statesman. But, just as in a court of law 
a man is generally his own worst advocate, so Count Beust 
would, we think, have done better to intrust to a more skilful 
hand his valuable materials. At the same time his volumes 
contain much to instruct and amuse; and they have the 
advantage of being prefaced by an Introduction by Baron 
Henry de Worms, whose reminiscences of his deceased friend 
are specially good. Of his personality, as he appeared at 
Salzburg in August 1867, when the Baron was first intro- 
duced to him, we have the following draft :— 


“The genial statesman, who saluted me in excellent English, was 
dressed in a summer suit of the lightest hue, without the slightest out- 
ward evidence of his high office. Rather small in stature, slim, but erect 
in carriage, his clearly cut, sharply moulded features and frank blue 
eye created at once in my mind the impression that although the greater 
part of his life had been passed in the tortuous paths of diplomacy, 
candour was as much a leading trait in his character as were sagacity and 
wisdom, the qualities which had led him and entitled him to his present 
dignities. The shape of the head, the extraordinary sharpness of the 
features, the high forehead, finely cut nose, small chiselled mouth, and 
slightly projecting chin, vividly reminded me of the lineaments of Pitt, as 
represented in his statue at the entrance to Westminster Hall.” 


Later on we get a description of his sanctum in the Ball- 
platz at Vienna, and of his favourite appliance for lightening 
the cares of office : 


“Further on was that which the Count prized next in estimation to his 
despatch boxes and his work—an open piano, with the MSS. of various 
charming compositions of his own. Often in the midst of the perusal of 
an important despatch, or the consideration of a speech the delivery of 
which might affect the councils of Europe and agitate its bourses,.the 
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Count would stop in his peregrinations round the room, and sit down at 
the piano. His explanation of this was: ‘There is so much discord in 
politics that I will try to introduce a little harmony ;’ and then, after 
rattling off a waltz or striking up a polka, he would resume his dictation 
at the point where he left off, apparently refreshed by the exhilarating 
music which he had produced.” 

One of the great reforms which he carried out in Austria 
was the abolition of the Concordat; and this he effected, 
unshaken by a mass of threatening letters, and although he 
clearly foresaw that he should thereby raise up for himself a 
host of bitter enemies. To the astonishment of the statesmen 
of other countries, he, a Protestant and a Saxon, was able to 
overcome the prejudices of the Court and thwart the schemes 
of the clergy, and to win a triumph which gained him the 
enthusiastic acclamations of a liberated people. But his most 
brilliant achievement was the enactment of the Fundamental 
Laws, and the completion of the compromise with Hungary, 
whereby that kingdom, from being a thorn in the side of 
Austria, became a brilliant jewel in its imperial diadem. For his 
services to their cause the Hungarians were at the time intensely 
grateful ; and on December 24, 1867, Francis Joseph himself 
wrote him a thankful letter, appreciative of his “ successful 
efforts.” When at last the jealous host of enemies, who were 
aggrieved that an alien and a Protestant should hold the 
highest position in the empire, and should have been successful 
in carrying noble measures in behalf of civil and religious 
freedom, had won sufficient influence to render the office of 
“Chancellor of the Empire” too onerous a post, and Count 
Beust found that his continuance in it was an embarrassment 
to the Emperor, the latter accepted his resignation in the 

‘ following autograph reply, under date “ Vienna, November 1, 
1871”: 

“Dear Count Beust,—While granting your request, founded on con- 
siderations of health, to be relieved from your duties as Chancellor of the 
Empire and Minister of the Imperial House and of Foreign Affairs, I 
express my sincerest thanks to you for the persistent and unselfish 
devotion with which you have fulfilled those duties, and I shall never 
forget the services you performed, during the five eventful years of your 


tenure of office, to me, my House, and the State. 
: “ FWRancis JOSEPH.” 
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His Memoirs give the reader a fine impression of his 
character : clear-sighted, upright, steady of purpose—perhaps 
a little too sensitive about the customary attacks on a promi- 
nent statesman’s acts and motives. He was, of course, no 
more infallible than Pope, prince, or peasant; but we doubt 
not that his last wishes will be fulfilled, and that in England, 
at all events, where he was always held in high esteem, justice 
will be done to his noble career and lofty achievements; so 
satisfying the aspiration which he desired should be inscribed 
over his grave: ‘ Peace to his ashes: justice to his memory.” 





Art. VI—EDUCATION IN CHINA. 


CHOLAR, husbandman, mechanic, merchant—such are 
the grades of Chinese society in their order of dignity. 

The test is, benefit to the common weal. The soldier, a 
rough creature of mere brute dexterity, is not even included 
in the category—in fact, is beneath all notice. Now this 
classification, this acknowledgment of the pre-eminence of 
mind over matter, has been handed down from ages when the 
rest of the world was bowing, trembling, before the hand of 
iron and the coat of mail; when Alexander was great, and 
Socrates was poisoned; when Archimedes, the rapt represen- 
tative of science, was slain in cold blood by the impatient 
hand of rampant rapine. While our British ancestors were 
content, literally and metaphorically, with fantastic tattooing 
in the place of clothing, China, clothed and in her right mind, 
was seated at the feet of learning. The sacred cause of 
culture in China had its Great Revolution, and won its Bill 
of Rights, two thousand years ago. The conqueror ‘Ts’in Sz, 
seeking to crush the obnoxious spirit of national independence, 
saw its incarnation in the maxims of Confucius, and the 
records of Yao and Shun, and, in the folly of his astuteness, 
ordered the extirpation of these classics from the face of the 
earth. Knowledge had its martyrs then, as political liberty 
| 
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has had its martyrs since; scholars were found in hundreds 
who chose rather to die the cruellest deaths than to be untrue 
to the light they had seen in a dark age. As in later days 
of martyrdom for pure Christian truth, the treasures of sacred 
lore were hoarded in pious memories and remote retreats. 
When the tyrant died, execration was heaped upon his name, 
and. straightway from sequestered nooks came men with 
_ fragmentary copies, more priceless than gems—came men 
and women and blind girls, whose retentive memories gave 
forth the hidden treasure they had acquired by many a 
laborious hour of early digging in those classic mines. 

All the world knows the sequel. Chinese culture, fair with 
a beauty unknown to the barbarous nations of the West, 
looked upon the face of the Gorgon of national conservatism 
and bigoted pride ; and ever since it has been turned to stone. 
And yet perhaps the parable of the myth is too rigid, for 
from time to time there have yet been symptoms of life. 
Though the principles which guide it are essentially the 
same as those of two thousand years ago, yet there have 
been changes of application in its practical uses. Six 
hundred years after Christ, was instituted the system of com- 
petitive examination. Degrees in letters were bestowed 
throughout the Empire, and from the ranks of the successful 
were chosen the officials of the land. But fixed canons of 
interpretation of the classics, and fixed laws of style, were 
imposed ; originality of comment was discouraged ; the Chinese 
nation said resolutely, “The old is better.” The eleventh 
century saw the Renaissance of Chinese literature. The 
philosopher Chu Hi, rich with the new lights that had 
beamed upon him in the study of Buddhist learning, was 
the leader of the Humanists; a fresh mode of interpreting 
the venerable writings was introduced, which gave new breadth 
of meaning and renewed philosophic rigidity to the Confucian 
system. The system of Chu Hi prevails to-day, notwith- 
standing spasmodic attempts to combat his fatalistic interpre- 
tations. The present time, seething with the introduction of 
new ideas from Western civilization and new suggestions 
from Christian philosophy, gives signs of a revolt; but Chu 
Hi is still the hero of orthodoxy, and the “New Style” of 
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composition, which exacts conformity from all aspirants to dis- 
tinction, dates back as far as the fifteenth century. 

The effect upon the political constitution of the country of 
this system of competitive examination, and distinction through 
literary merit alone, has been most marked. At times in the 
past China has been subdivided into a number of smaller 
States, governed by dukes or knights, similar to those of 
medieval Europe. But the unity of language, secure from 
inflexion, and therefore protected from variation by the rigidity 
of its characters, together with the absolute uniformity of 
education throughout the Empire, has prevented any Eastern 
parallel to the varieties of France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, 
all starting from the common stock of Rome. Initial differ- 
ences have been obliterated rather than accentuated; the 
tribes have coalesced rather than diverged. China, thus per- 
manently one nation, also avoided the Feudal System from 
similar causes. England, with its Competitive Civil Service 
of a few years standing, is feeling the levelling influence 
already ; China through twelve hundred years has opened the 
highest offices of state to the merit of the child of the humblest 
peasant; a hereditary nobility has been' made impossible— 
feudalism was stifled in its birth. . 

Further, with a people thus leavened through and through 
with a fatalistic system such as that of Confucius, there have 
ever been the strongest forces to lead to the deposition of an 
effete dynasty and the grafting of a new vigorous scion of 
empire on the worn-out stock. It is a maxim forming part 
of the mental life of every Confucian scholar that the Ruler, 
the Son of Heaven, can only hold rule so long as he is worthy 
of it; when his worthiness ceases, Heaven chooses a Son from 
elsewhere. Thus the great mass of the people in times of 
revolution are supine; loyalty, properly so called, is a national 
impossibility ; the result will show who is in the right; the 
success of a pretender will prove the favour of Heaven—will 
prove his fitness for the throne. Hence the quietude of the 
race under the dominion of a foreign House during the last 
two hundred and fifty years. Hence it is, too, that, in the 
present age of disaster and poverty, they have a general sense 
that the days of this dynasty are well-nigh numbered; yet 
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they make no effort, but await the Heaven-sent messenger. 
Another element of equilibrium is this. The foreign dynasties 
that have held the throne of China have all been conquered 
by their subjects. As vanquished Greece ruled triumphant 
Rome, so conquered China has imposed’ the fetters of the 
Confucian philosophy and morality on victorious Mongol and 
Manchu alike. 

Such, then, is the subject-matter of Chinese education. Just 
as the Bible is the substratum of all English education and, 
notwithstanding inconsistencies and admixtures of old heathen- 
ism, shapes all our political life, so the Confucian classics, 
taught in every school in China, notwithstanding glaring 
inconsistency, and admixture of Exoteric Buddhism and Taoism, 
form the warp and woof of the garments of Chinese govern- 
ment, 

Taken as a whole, China must be pronounced a well- 
educated country. Statements of gross exaggeration on this 
subject have frequently been made. Education is as unequally, 
perhaps also as generally, distributed as in England before 
the Education Acts. In no part of China are there many 
women who can read—in some provinces little more than a 
quarter of the mex. Through the greater part of the country, 
each village of any size has its school, supported by the 
subscriptions of the parents, or the generosity of some one 
eager to accumulate heavenly merit. There, in the ancestral 
hall or in the village temple, before the terrific form of the 
God of War or the milder grace of the Goddess of Mercy, the 
boy is led through the portal of the mystic Temple of Learning. 
The historic sense is stronger than all authority of codes and in- 
spectors at home; throughout China the same school-books are 
taught, in the same fashion, and in the same order. First comes 
the Three Character Classic, some seven hundred years old, con- 
taining, in lines of three words, an account, often cabalistically 
brief, of Chinese history and fundamental terms and ideas ; the 
List of the Hundred Names, which include all Chinamen, and 
the Classic of Filial Piety follow. No explanation is vouchsafed ; 
all day long may be heard the sing-song of the six-year-old, 
shouting his lesson in the endeavour to learn it by rote; by- 
and-by with back respectfully turned to his teacher, swaying 
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from side to side to the rhythm of the words, he breathlessly 
repeats, minding only one stop—the full stop when he has 
finished or is at fault. In the latter case the ferule of the 
teacher may be heard emphasizing a parenthesis. Next come 
the Four Books, all of which are the permanent possession of a 
well-educated boy of ten or eleven, and will be repeated by 
him from end to end without the loss of a single character. 
He has also been trained to write, much importance being 
attached to the artistic use of the camel-hair pencil. After 
this stage there are the Five Classics to be similarly acquired ; 
explanations are now given, and, if the boy be intended for a 
literary life, he is instructed in composition and style. The 
great aim of every household in China is to have a graduate 
spring from its midst; wherever possible, a boy who gives 
signs of talent is supported by his friends during his further 
education. Through the years of youth and early manhood 
he plods along the well-trod paths, learning by heart the 
masterpieces of style of the past, exercising from morning to 
night his reading and writing powers till short-sightedness and 
dignity alike necessitate his putting on the huge horn-rimmed 
spectacles befitting a grown-up scholar. While studying, he 
either does nothing and lives on the family, which is proud to 
sustain him, or ekes out a scanty subsistence by teaching a 
village school. 

In early manhood he competes with all the literati of his 
country for the first degree, that of “ Budding Talent.” After 
success, he competes once in three years with all such graduates 
in the province for the second degree, of “ Rising Man.” Those 
again successful go to Peking to compete for the metropolitan 
degree of “ Entering Sage.”’ And a certain very small section 
of these are finally admitted to the Imperial Hanlin College. 

It is difficult to gauge the numbers of the Chinese graduates, 
but some idea may be gained from the fact that, in a single 
province of the eighteen, from ten to fifteen thousand men of 
the first degree compete each triennial examination for the 
second; of these, in each province from fifty to eighty are 
successful, while at the metropolitan examination somewhat 
over two hundred gain the degree. 

Some effects of such a system are patent. We have 
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already alluded to the great power that exists therein for 
welding the nation into one homogeneous mass. Let the 
missionary quote to a handful of hearers in the remotest 
village in China the first lines of the Three Character Classic, 
“ In the beginning man’s nature was good; naturally he adheres 
to goodness, but in practice diverges from it,” and delighted 
voices will instantly echo his quotation. There are other 
effects. The memory of a Chinaman is prodigious—his reason- 
ing power stunted. By nature and training he is incapable 
of understanding the meaning of the word “ therefore.” The 
classics are both the outcome and the cause of this incapacity. 
In their pages analogy always takes the place of argument. 
True, style is cultivated to its highest pitch, and, exceedingly 
effective, it is terse, briliiant, and gloriously enigmatic; but 
its development is stunted, and its true beauty marred by 
intense artificiality and obstinate conventionality. The subjects 
of examination are almost exclusively essays and poems on 
the text of the classics ; hence the natural conclusion that all 
knowledge worth obtaining is comprised within their pages. 
To understand and elegantly expound the sayings of the Sage 
—this is the way to dignity and wealth; why trouble about 
outside matters affecting pedlars and soldiers? Hence, too, 
the intense conservatism—say, rather, the brute obstruction— 
of the literary class of China in presence of anything foreign or 
new. The grand old-time thought of the supremacy of mind has 
been worn down into the paltry idea of the exclusive grandeur 
of a scholar’s life. All other occupations are beneath notice : 
labour has no dignity; nails an inch long are the outward and 
visible sign of that inward Confucian grace. Hundreds of 
thousands of men who have no hope of a degree prefer to loaf 
miserably through life, perverting knowledge to the purposes 
of petty roguery, leading a scrambling hand-to-mouth exist- 
ence, scorning to work, useless and harmful to society, their 
nobler powers dead through wilful spiritual atrophy, the 
natural victims of opium-smoking and every mischief which 
Satan finds for idle hands to do. 

Into such a country as this has come the vigorous spirit o 
Western civilization. Foreign trade has fringed the coast with 
ports open for the introduction of the wealth and wisdom, the 
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virtue and the vice, of Europe and America. The world, already 
oppressed with overcrowding and competition, awestruck at the 
new vision of a quarter of the population of the globe, is watch- 
ing and wondering for the issue. Ever pressing on before the 
trader, the missionary has carried the mighty educating force 
of his Sacred Classic, and not without considerable success. 
But, as a whole, he has only reached the lowest classes. 
Trade and war alike have but served to open the doors wider ' 
into the sealed recesses of the hidden land. And now the 
teacher is beginning to take his stand by the evangelist, 
seeking to call the spirits of the mathematics and the science, 
the philosophy and the medicine, of the West to the aid 
of a mighty nation just stirring from the somnambulism 
which has counterfeited action for many a century past. 

The Imperial Government itself has been forced, unwillingly 
enough, into a certain amount of effort. Disastrous wars have 
made necessary arsenals and dockyards; arsenals have made 
necessary foreign instructors; foreign instruction has needed 
foreign languages. Hence, at Canton, Shanghai, Foochow, 
Tientsin, and elsewhere, there have been instituted technical J 
schools of engineering, naval and military, of torpedoes, and 
of telegraphy. A number of youths are chosen from time to 
time, and sent to these schools, the Government not only 
defraying all expenses, but actually paying them to go. The 
present writer recently had the opportunity of a visit of 
inspection to the Engineering School at Tientsin, and, in the 
absence of the foreign professors, had the special advantage of 
the escort of the pupils, some sixty in number, whose account 
of work done had the merit of simplicity. The course is 
extended over four years, the first of which is entirely 
devoted to the study of English. The later years are devoted 
to the study of mathematics and mechanics, and to practical 
work in a well-fitted engine-room. It is wisely arranged that 
the practical work occupies more than half the time. The : 
young guides showed their books—familiar faces in a strange 
land—Smith’s Arithmetic, Todhunter’s Elementary Algebra, 
Trigonometry, and Mechanics, Besant’s Hydrostatics, and various 
works on the steam-engine. These are used after a single 
year’s English learnt in a Chinese-speaking place. The 
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boys. spoke English moderately well to a limited extent, but 
the ingenuous confession was not surprising of their spokes- 
man, when asked if he understood his books, “ We do not 
remember them.” He naturally tried to learn by heart 
Besant’s Hydrostatics, and any practical schoolmaster in 
England can sympathize with him in his failure. When asked 
which he preferred, the bookwork or the fitting shop, he frankly 
remarked that the books were better, for he did not like to 
work. Yet the impression left on the mind of the visitor is 
that in the workshop lies the main success of the institution, 
while the bookwork is largely a failure, not from the inherent 
difficulty of the subjects, but simply because the language 
which conveys the information is not sufficiently familiar. 
This difficulty is evidently being felt by those in authority, 
and with the approval of Li Hung Chang, the leader of the 
party of progress, Viceroy of the Province, the foundations are 
now being laid of a large school to board three hundred boys, 
where in six years a good knowledge of English is to be im- 
parted, preparatory to entrance into these technical schools. 
It is stated that there are to be foreign professors, that the 
Bible is to be taught, and cricket and athletic sports are to be 
encouraged. ‘This is a great move in the right direction; one 
difficulty remains to be solved in the practical working. It is 
intended that all pupils shall pay a fee of £12 a year. Will 
Chinese gentlemen consent to do this, while their boys will be 
passed through the technical schools, and will be paid for doing 
so? Unless the Government abolish its vicious system of pauper- 
ization, the Tientsin Anglo-Chinese College will die of inanition. 
Yet the scheme is rich in hopes; the energy of the German 
Commissioner of Customs and the influence of the Viceroy 
seek to obtain from the Emperor the privilege, that a “gradua- 
tion ” from this college shall place its holder on an equality 
with a holder of the native first degree. Hitherto the utmost 
attainments of a Chinaman in Western learning entitle him to 
no more esteem at the hands of the scornful literati than the 
coolie’s possession of a couple of buckets for carrying water. 
Should this privilege be gained, the greatest step will have been 
taken in the upward march of China, and all earnest educa- 
tionists will lift high their heads with hope. 
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A corps of surgeons for the army and navy are being - 
educated at the Government expense in the London Mission 
Hospital at Tientsin. All these are required to study in 
English, and are drawn from the Hongkong high schools, 

It is to be noticed that these advances are all connected 
with matters of defence ; they belong to that military branch 
which has been so utterly despised in the past. They have 
not touched the fortress of the hereditary learning of the land. 
But the Government is doing more. By the treaty of 1861, 
it was rendered essential that the Chinese should provide 
interpreters for foreign diplomatic service. 

This obligation was ignored until the forcible reminder of 
Sir Frederick Bruce, the English Minister, compelled the 
establishment of the Imperial College at Peking, with a branch 
at Canton. Of this, after some vicissitudes, the present prin- 
cipal is Dr. Martin, a man of great ability and experience, 
originally a Presbyterian missionary ; it is officered by foreign 
professors of good attainments and various nationalities. The 
students, at present some eighty in number, are divided into 
sections studying the English, French, German, and Russian 
languages ; and they moreover study some branches of mathe- 
matics and natural science conveyed through the medium of 
Chinese, which is common to them all. All the students are 
maintained at the Emperor’s expense, and one is led to suspect 
that the Government has not yet given full earnestness to the 
scheme, when one learns that the principal rejoices in having 
obtained a recent enactment that no student shall stay as a 
pupil in the college for more than eight years! There has 
been a tendency to allow the youths to stay on as the holders 
of snug little pensions from Government, without much regard 
to the future. In fact, the principal of the Canton branch 
complains pathetically that he has had one pupil for thirteen 
years, until a wife and rising family were beginning to 
make his allowance rather small. The embassies to Europe 
and America, however, have given some scope for the appoint- 
ment of students to suitable positions, and others have been 
duly recognized by posts at home. The education given is 
certainly good; some of the pupils appear to profit consider- 
ably by it, and there are signs that the Government is rising 
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‘to a juster appreciation of the value of this institution, But 
again we must notice—the appointments thus won are for 
foreign service, which offers but few attractions to the Chinese 
officials. The house of the: first ambassador to England was 
burnt to the ground during his absence, because of his con- 
nection with the foreigner; and it has only been by the 
designation of so powerful and highly respected a man as the 
Marquis Tseng that slowly increasing prestige has been given 
to such a service. 

We have here the limits of Government recognition of 
Western education. In all the coast ports, where a knowledge 
of English at once opens the way to lucrative positions in 
foreign hongs, there is an abundant demand for schools teach- 
ing English. Chinamen issuing advertisement placards adorned 
with the most astonishing “ English as she is spoke” gain 
immediate pupils. Missionaries, eager to use every lever for 
the lifting and destroying of prejudice, have in several places 
availed themselves of this desire, and have opened schools for 
the purpose. Foochow, Canton, and Shanghai, the principal 
ports of foreign commerce, are naturally the scenes of these 
experiments. The Methodist Episcopal Church of the Southern 
States of America has instituted an ambitious “ Anglo-Chinese 
University ” at Shanghai. The history of its few years of 
existence is instructive. The “university,” of course, was 
an idea which time alone could shape from mistiness into 
coherence; but the school was opened at a very low charge, 
and was at once filled to overflowing with three hundred 
pupils eager to acquire English. A judicious raising of fees 
has modified this state of things. At present the handsome 
building is occupied by less than fifty boys, who display a 
great tendency to leave school with the scanty attainments of 
a few months’ work, making haste to be rich. Desire for 
English literature or science seems to be conspicuous by its 
absence ; desire for English as the matrix of unlimited dollars 
monopolizes the attention of the pupils. After the first fluctua- 
tions the “ university ” may succeed, but its promoters must 
regard the many tens of thousands of dollars already spent as 
an investment for the far future. The college of the American 
Protestant Episcopal Church appears to be producing results 
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more satisfactory, though less obtrusive, but has to encounter 
the same difficulties. No student objects to the religious 
services which form part of the course, but very few are willing 
to stay long enough to gain a really good knowledge of the 
mere language apart from other subjects. In fact, so charac- 
teristic is this, that an English missionary—who recently 
started an English school at the moderate fee of two dollars a 
month—on inquiring the cause of absence of his two senior 
scholars on the first day of the third month, was informed 
that they had started a school of their own at one dollar a 
month, and were using all available pressure, physical and 
otherwise, to persuade their old classmates to become their 
scholars ! 

We will not speak here of institutions for the training of 
Christian children with a view to the welfare of the Christian 
Church of the next generation. The Church Missionary 
Society has carried out the scheme with a very considerable 
degree of success. But in considering education as a means 
of influencing classes at present outside the reach of the 
preacher, this universal inability of all who teach English to 
keep their pupils for a satisfactory length of time suggests the 
question how far this is to be a really powerful instrument in 
our hands. We know how in the days of Macaulay and of 
Duff the question of the languages was decided for India ; but 
here the conditions are different—in the one case, an Aryan 
race, an English Government, a university system, a Civil 
Service, all requiring the English language; here, an inde- 
pendent Turanian race, with an elaborate literary system of 
its own. In India, if it be worth while to learn English at 
all, the study must, at any rate, be pursued for several years, 
in order to fit for university examinations; in China, the 
danger is that the aim will mainly be purely commercial, and 
the bare ability to understand and be understood will be 
sufficient. The result will almost certainly be a perpetual ebb 
and flow among tke scholars of any individual institution, and 
there will be but littie chance of gaining permanent influence. 
The pupil, having the entrance to foreign trade open before 
him, will promptly enter, shutting the door in the missionary’s 
face, and will be the prey of the combined vices of East and 
West. 
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Such are the arguments brought forward by an influential 
class of missionary educationists who are determined to make 
the most of the resources of the Chinese language itself. 
Ten years ago the Missionary Conference of Shanghai 
appointed a committee for the preparation of a series of 
Chinese school-books. Thanks to the efforts of this com- 
mittee, and still more to the work of several individual 
scholars, there exists now a fair educational series, which is 
yearly being improved and enlarged, With these tools the 
rough block of Chinese intelligence is being chiselled and 
shaped. The prince of Chinese educationists is the Rev. 
Dr. Mateer, of the American Presbyterian Mission in Shan- 
tung; « description of his school may be taken as the ideal of 
its type. His pupils, some eighty in number, are all the sons 
of poor Christian peasants. They are provided with food, 
lodging, and books during their education. In return, they 
are indentured until the regular curriculum has been passed 
through. The course takes from four to seven years, and is 
moulded on that of an American college. You will find the 
rustic louts, clumsy in their patched homespun, demonstrating 
conic sections and integral calculus, experimenting in chemistry 
and physics, and studying geology and astronomy—apparently 
understanding them all. Nor is this all; they study Christian 
books, and go through the weary routine of the ordinary 
Chinese classics. A first-rate physical laboratory and an 
observatory are at their service, through the industry of their 
head-master. An Englishman rejoices to find that they have 
a flourishing debating society, but notes with wonder and 
with strong disapproval that they have no inclination, if they 
have the time, to play games, 

Such educational results as these are superb. The Teng 
Chow school can fearlessly challenge comparison with any 
high school in England. Comparing it with the Anglo- 
Chinese schools, at first sight the question of the languages 
seems settled. It is clearly proved that a high education can 
be given apart from English, the secret of Dr. Mateer’s com- 
parative success being undoubtedly that by the charity system 
he avoids all untimely loss of pupils. But a grave question 
at once arises. For what work in life are these pupils fitted ? 

Y 2 
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They understand no English, hence remunerative commercial 
employment is shut against them ; and they are utterly unfit 
to return to their village homes. There is a field for some of 
them in mission schools which eschew English ; thus in the 
Teng Chow school itself a former pupil is employed to teach 
the higher mathematics and practical chemistry at the wage of 
4,1 per mensem, wherewith he is well content ; and wherever 
success is beginning to attend these new enterprises, we are 
sure to find that Teng Chow has supplied the native assistant. 
The office of the ministry is open to some of them; but the 
grave fact remains that the majority of its alumni are unfitted 
for their old life, and have no new life to take to. A sugges- 
tive fact will illustrate the view of the boys themselves on 
the matter. At a younger school at Hang Chow, conducted 
on the same model, the master suggested to his boys as the 
subject for the terminal debate: “ Ought English to be taught 
in Chinese schools?” They refused to debate it ; there could 
only be one side to such a question; English ought always to 
be taught. 

We are thus between the horns of a dilemma. Were a 
mission to start an educational scheme at present, which would 
be the right plan to adopt? It is difficult to answer the 
question. At any rate, it is well to be clear as to the issues. 
The only argument against -such a scheme as Dr. Mateer’s is 
the smallness of the demand for such men, inasmuch as all 
lucrative posts in connection with Western learning are given 
to those who understand English. But what if the Govern- 
ment seeks, in its jealous independence, to exclude English, 
and encourage Chinese for higher education? We have to 
face the undoubted fact that, if the Chinese had their own 
way, all foreigners would be expelled from the country to- 
morrow. Such a nation cannot permanently rely for its 
mental food on an alien tongue, nor is it right that it should. 
Mission schools hitherto have only dealt with the lowest 
classes, and have given them an education. Were there any 
inducement in the shape of office or distinction, the higher 
classes would be gied to send their children to a school taught 
by a European, and would pay for the education. Thus a 
hold would be gained on a class at present utterly untouched 
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by Christian influence. Are there, then, signs of any such 
encouragement for higher vernacular education? There are ; 
but the light is so fitful that we fear being misled by a will- 
o’-the-wisp. During the last two years the second degree has 
been conferred in at least one instance for proficiency in 
mathematics ; and in at least one provincial city examinations 
are regularly held in pure and applied mathematics, Were 
such rewards to continue, all would be plain; unfortunately, 
they depend on the tastes of a literary official, whose term of 
office is no more than five years. Everything depends on the 
attitude of the Court. A single order from the Emperor would 
bring compliance in the eighteen provinces. 

One thing is certain; whether English or Chinese be used, 
this empire is on the brink of vast developments in educa- 
tion. The science and mathematics of the West must be 
taught here during the next ten or twenty years. The 
Government will found schools; let us avoid the error of 
many of our Indian Government schools; let Christian men 
gain the positions at their head; let the influence of a 
Christian life mould the secular education. With no hope of 
a system of grants in aid, mission schools will have to struggle 
hard to avoid the reproach of inferiority ; let them be manned, 
then, by power and practical talent. The American Churches 
seem awake to these needs. Confident rumours reach us of 
a “university ” to be founded in some central Chinese city, 
under the auspices of the Northern Presbyterian Board, with 
an endowment of £80,000. 

Here and there is to be found a man with a well-fitted 
laboratory and an enthusiasm for science, but as yet there is 
no general thirst for knowledge. The Chinaman is too 
practical for that; he seeks education for what it will bring. 
The Christian educationist must stand by, must watch the 
signs of the times, and must so set himself at the head of the 
movement, in whichever way it may tend, that those who turn 
to mathematics, seeking for earthly gain, may find hid in its 
field heavenly treasure. 





Art. VIL—THE ORIGIN OF THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN 
CONNEXION. 


1 A Jubilee Memorial of Incidents in the Rise and Progress 
of the Bible Christian Connexion. Second Edition. 
London: G. J. Stevenson. 1866. 


2. A History of the Methodist Revival of the Last Century, in 
its Relations to North Devon. By Joun Goutp Hayman. 
Second Edition. London: T. Woolmer. 1885. 


ILLIAM O’BRYAN, the founder of the Bible Christian 
Connexion, was born on the 6th of February, 1778, 

at Gunwen, Luxillian, near the Helmin Torrs, between Bodmin 
and St. Austell, in the county of Cornwall. His father was 
a yeoman, and William O’Bryan was his only son. The boy 
received a good elementary education ; and, as he possessed a 
vigorous mind and a retentive memory, he was intellectually 
considerably in advance of many of his own class in the 
neighbourhood in which he lived. Mr. James Thorne, who 
writes the first part of the Jubilee Memorial named at the 
head of this article, describes O’Bryan’s mother as being deeply 
pious and affectionate. She and her family were Methodists. 
William O’Bryan was converted to God in 1795, when he was 
about eighteen years of age. He was at once filled with the 
spirit of the evangelist, and went about exhorting his neigh- 
bours to attend the Methodist preaching-services, and to seek 
salvation by faith in Jesus Christ. He seems, after a while, 
to have remitted these efforts. Business pressed, and other 
causes intervened; but, when he incidentally learned that his 
exhortations had not been fruitless, he was smitten with 
remorse for his neglect. He humbled himself before God in 
prayer, sought and regained the joy of salvation, and re-con- 
secrated himself to his Master’s service. He began. by 
announcing that a prayer-meeting would be held in a neigh- 
bouring village. At that meeting the local class-leader asked 
him to give an address, and his appeals were successful in the 
conversion of sinners, These results encouraged him exceed- 
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ingly, and strengthened his conviction that he ought to be 
entirely separated to the work of preaching. He was sure 
that he was called of God to that work ; so he resolved to wait 
and watch for some chance of entering the Methodist ministry. 
We gather, from Mr. Thorne’s narrative, that he ceased preach- 
ing, in the hope that his way might be opened for acting 
regularly as a local preacher, this being the first necessary 
step of advance. In 1804, however, he was seized with a 
dangerous illness. The vision of eternity roused his con- 
science, and he vowed, “ that if the Lord would raise him up, 
he would go forth in His Name to warn sinners to flee from 
the wrath to come.” On his recovery, he consulted one of 
the circuit-preachers as to the manner in which he could best 
fulfil his vow. We note that, in 1804, Bodmin was separated 
from the St. Austell circuit; and we judge that this forward 
movement would suggest vigorous and aggressive enterprises 
to a man possessing O’Bryan’s cast of mind. In his conversa- 
tion with the preacher, he expressed a great desire to go 
through the neighbourhood ; and, especially, to preach in 
those places in which Methodist Societies had not been 
formed. Villages and hamlets, answering to this description, 
abounded at that time in the neighbourhood and in other 
parts of Cornwall; and they seemed to be waiting for the 
advent of the herald-evangelist proclaiming the glad tidings 
of the Gospel of Peace. Whilst evidently sympathizing 
with his aggressive spirit, O’Bryan’s cautious counsellor 
indicated two difficulties that stood in his path, He showed 
him that if he went into these waste places, preached, and 
then hastened away without leavirg some one to follow up his 
work, he would spend his strength for naught. Then, further, 
he suggested that, in the event of his forming isolated classes 
out of touch with all circuit organization, it was possible that 
he might be led into acts which would amount to actual separa- 
tion from the Methodist Society. This astute counsel O’Bryan 
pondered; and, for a time, his prospecting expedition was 
abandoned. He settled down, and worked successfully as a 
local preacher in his own circuit. His preaching was very 
acceptable. He had a fine presence, was courteous in his 
manners, had much of that magnetic influence which is indis- 
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pensable to a popular preacher, and, above all, was a man of 
fervent godliness. For five years he worked assiduously, 
gaining the confidence and love of those who listened to his 
sermons, and who read the living epistle of his life. In 1809 
the junior preacher on the Bodmin circuit was compelled to 
visit Yorkshire, and it was arranged that O’Bryan should take 
his appointments. Whilst acting as a supply he heard that 
there was no Methodist preaching at New Quay, a place on 
the west—or, as it is often called, the north—coast of Corn- 
wall. As soon as the minister for whom he was supplying 
returned, he crossed the county, and succeeded in introducing 
Methodism into New Quay. His success rekindled his evan- 
gelizing zeal. He was emboldened to quit the well-known 
centres, and to penetrate into spiritual wildernesses. His 
ruling passion asserted itself. He desired, above everything 
else, to proclaim the doctrines of salvation in places which had 
never echoed to the sound of a Methodist preacher’s voice. 
Mr. Thorne says: “ He laboured hard, often walking twenty 
miles, and sometimes thirty, on the Sabbath, and preaching 
three or four times; always endeavouring to visit those places 
where the people were destitute of Gospel preaching.”* There 
were only two preachers stationed at that time in the Bodmin 
circuit, and O’Bryan’s restless zeal soon increased their work 
beyond their power of personal management. Now came the 
pioneer preacher’s opportunity. He had long felt that he 
ought to dedicate himself exclusively to the work of the 
ministry, and those who watched him closely deemed him fit 
for the position to which he aspired. At the suggestion of the 
Bodmin preachers, who would have welcomed him as a fellow- 
Jabourer, he attended the District Meeting as a candidate for 
the ministry. But he failed to pass, and the Chairman advised 
him to return home, and to continue his work as a local 
preacher. Naturally, he was much disappointed with his 
failure, and somewhat exasperated with those to whom it 
seemed to be owing. The crisis predicted by the preacher 
who counselled him in 1804 now became acute. We judge 
that he set up a claim of ownership in the societies which he 
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had gathered by his personal efforts. Mr. Thorne says that 
attempts were made to wrest them from his care. The 
slightest knowledge of Methodist law and usage will prevent 
us from imagining that a society, formed by a local preacher 
within the boundaries of any circuit, can be considered as his 
own personal possession. Such a man works as a represen- 
tative, and the result of his labours belongs to the Church 
which he represents. That Church has most probably been 
the means of his conversion; it has trained and commissioned 
him, and has granted him a status which has immensely 
increased his capacity for successful toil, In the name of 
the Church which has thus equipped him, and as an officer 
of that Church, he goes out to do the work assigned him; 
and it is preposterous to argue that, whilst he continues to 
occupy the position of a Methodist local preacher, he can 
establish in his own and other circuits societies which are not 
Methodist societies. If each minister and local preacher in 
the kingdom were at liberty to form independent religious 
societies, and to call them after his own name, the bewildering 
multiplication of sects would bring an unanswerable reproach 
on the Methodist Church. There can be no doubt that, during 
the first twenty years of the present century, the revivalistic 
spirit developed a centrifugal force which threatened to fling off 
into space innumerable ecclesiastical fragments. Those who are 
acquainted with the bypaths of Methodist literature will have 
no difficulty in citing instances which justify our statement. 
We can quite understand that O’Bryan was unconscious of 
the perilous character of the claims he made. He was guiltless 
of reasoning upon the niceties of ecclesiastical procedure and 
Church rights. He knew that he had gathered these people 
together into religious fellowship, and he claimed to lay an 
immovable hand upon them. Many will doubtless sympathize 
with him in his resolution to retain that which he had won ; 
but the sympathy should be sufficiently intelligent to perceive 
that O’Bryan might have escaped from his dilemma with com- 
parative ease. There is a way in which a man can immediately 
divest himself of his representative character, and from 
thenceforward instruct and rule all who will submit them- 
selves to his personal authority. By relinquishing his mem- 
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bership in the Church which has commissioned him, he steps 
at once into personal freedom. But O’Bryan was reluctant to 
accept this solution of his difficulty. He wished to be a 
member of the Methodist Society, but to be exempted from 
the disabilities which that membership imposed upon him. 
This could not be allowed; and so the ministers of the 
Bodmin circuit had to do for him what he declined to do for 
himself. In November 1810 he was formally excluded from 
the Methodist Society. Without attempting to raise any 
agitation against those who had disciplined him, and who, as 
he believed, had attempted to deprive him of the fruit of 
his labours, he, like a godly man as he was, determined to 
follow an independent course in an open sphere. So he set 
his face towards the parishes which lay eastward from his 
home, and went, hither and thither, beseeching sinners to be 
reconciled to God. 

At the commencement of the year 1814, O’Bryan resolved 
to relinquish business, and give himself up to the work of 
preaching. Notwithstanding his exclusion from the Methodist 
Society, he was friendly with some of its ministers; and 
one friendship which he had formed considerably influenced 
him at this period. Francis Collier, who was a member of 
the Cornwall District Meeting when O’Bryan’s candidature 
was rejected in 1809, was appointed the superintendent of 
the Bodmin circuit from 1812 to 1814. His acquaintance 
with O’Bryan was of somewhat long standing, and he had 
exceptional opportunities of judging his character, and 
the value of his work. An interview took place between 
the two men, and its result was that O’Bryan’s societies 
became an integral part of the Bodmin circuit; and he 
himself was once more received into membership. Under 
the amiable oversight of Francis Collier he laboured in various 
places. He was determined, however, not to be confined to 
the appointments given him on the circuit-plan. He had 
tasted the joys of unrestricted liberty, and would not be again 
entangled with the yoke of bondage. ‘The restoration of his 
friendly relations with the Methodists must have exhilarated 
him; and it is not difficult for us to see him, as Mr. 
Thorne pictures him, as he returned from his appoint- 
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ments, causing the hills to echo at midnight with his shouts 
of praise, and breaking the silence of the moors with 
his hallelujahs. We presume that it was in this year that 
another attempt was made to gain admission for him into the 
Methodist ministry.* For reasons, which can only be sur- 
mised, he was proposed as a candidate in the Plymouth Dock 
instead of the Cornwall District. But, unfortunately for the 
success of his candidature, he was a married man; and, in the 
face of the serious financial embarrassment of the Connexion, 
it was impossible that he could be accepted. At the Con- 
ference of 1812 it had been found that the “ General Fund,” 
which played such an important part in preventing the financial 
collapse of the Methodist system, was heavily in debt, Not- 
withstanding a grant of £3,000 from the profits of the Book- 
room, £2,617 had to be borrowed to satisfy the claims of the 
year. This serious and persistent deficit alarmed the Con- 
ference, and special resolutions were passed to meet the crisis. 
Every superintendent was directed to exert himself to the utter- 
most, in order to raise the sum contributed in his circuit for the 
yearly collection to the extraordinary average of one shilling for 
each member. This fact alone suffices to reveal the gravity of 
the situation. In addition, the sum allowed in certain cases, 
towards the purchase of furniture for preachers’ houses, was 
lessened ; and even the amount usually granted to meet the 
funeral expenses of a deceased minister was reduced. It was 
also directed that serious inquiry should be made whether 
several circuits to which single preachers had been appointed, 
“ought not immediately to make provision for an additional 
married preacher and his family.” All those who are 
acquainted with the shoals, rocks, and narrows of the vexed 
sea of Methodist Connexional finance, will be able to detect 
in these minatory resolutions the evidence of tempestuous 
weather. The storm-drum was hoisted, and alert pilots had 
to exercise their utmost care to prevent disaster. With these 
prohibitive facts before them, the ministers had to consider 
William O’Bryan’s case. Even in the present day, when 
substantial financial guarantees are exacted from all married 
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candidates, their reception is a matter of very special delibera- 
tion; in 1814 such candidates would have had only the 
slightest-chance of passing a District Meeting, and scarcely 
any chance at all of passing the Conference. In addition to 
the financial barrier which obstructed O’Bryan’s way into the 
ministry, some account must be taken of what his friends 
mildly term “his irregularities.” These would be quite 
sufficient to decide the dip of a trembling balance. Con- 
stitutionally, O’Bryan was conditioned for a roving life. His 
superfluous energy was equal to the normal force of an 
ordinary man. His daring, unconventional spirit abominated 
border-lines. Was it not probable that, if he became a 
Methodist preacher, it would be found impossible to restrict 
him to that plot of land which others were content to deem 
a circuit, and that endless collisions and confusion would 
ensue? As the heart warms towards this impulsive and un- 
restrainable evangelist, it is impossible to repress a wish that 
an entrance into the ministry could have been found for him; 
but no sooner is the wish formed, than the mind is lost in 
wonder as to the course which he would have pursued; and 
the spirit is suffused with sympathy for those who would have 
been responsible for his ministerial conduct to the District 
Meeting and the Conference. 

After his second rejection by the District Meeting, it must 
have been clear to O’Bryan that his way into the Methodist 
ministry was closed. He returned to his work, and was soon 
engaged in breaking up fallow ground. Having heard that 
there were fourteen parishes in the east of Cornwall and the 
west of Devon in which there was no evangelical preaching, he 
determined to inspect them, and, in the month of January 1815, 
he set out on his congenial crusade. The result of his mis- 
sion was, that numerous places were opened for preaching, and 
societies were formed which were handed over to the authori- 
ties of the circuits visited. . 

After preaching, amongst other places, at Downinney Green, 
William O’Bryan set out to visit a sphere of evangelistic work 
which must have made a strong appeal to his heart. At the 
beginning of the century, the Launceston circuit included 
within its widely extended boundaries the notable little town 
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of Stratton. The place has a recognized position in English 
history; for near it lies Stampford Hill, the scene of a fight 
between the Royalist and Parliamentary forces in the stirring 
days of the Great Rebellion. ‘To Methodist readers, the old 
chapel at Stratton possesses a special interest, inasmuch as it 
was the spiritual home of Mrs. Pope, whose son, the Rev. 
William Burt Pope, D.D., has enriched the Christian Church 
by his remarkable contributions to theological and exegetical 
literature.* In 1811 Stratton appears in the “ Minutes” as 
a separate mission station; and from the ancient town, as a 
centre, the wild country surrounding Holsworthy and Kilk- 
hampton was reached. William Sutcliffe was appointed to 
the Stratton mission by the Conference of 1814, and he 
appears to have heard of O’Bryan’s work, and to have asked 
him to come to his assistance in his vast field of labour. The 
invitation was eagerly accepted, and on May 19, 1815, we find 
that O’Bryan preached at Holsworthy. The next day he met 
William Sutcliffe at Stratton, and the two men had an interest- 
ing conversation together. O’Bryan soon expressed his intention 
of penetrating into the dark villages of the neighbourhood, His 
companion, who would have welcomed his help in further mis- 
sioning the places which had already been opened, reasoned 
with him, and, indeed, tried to intimidate him by painting a 
gruesome picture of his probable fate, in which Exeter gaol 
figured in the foreground. Reason and menace were equally 
in vain. The conversation then turned on the subject of 
O’Bryan’s “irregular” proceedings. Any preacher, possessed 
of the slightest knowledge of Methodist organization and its 
necessary conditions, must have been struck by the anoma- 
lous position which he occupied. William Sutcliffe showed 
him that, if he persisted in his eccentric course, he would 
never get an appointment from the Conference, and he tried 
to persuade him to desist from his guerilla warfare, and to 
bring himself into harmony with Conference regulations. It 
is pleasant to get these glimpses of liberal-minded, common- 
sense itinerants, whose zeal was according to knowledge, 
who argue so wisely and strongly, and who strive so earnestly 
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to infuse their own loyalty into the heart of a headstrong 
man. But the Stratton missionary spoke in vain, O’Bryan 
would not be ruled by the rudder, so he had to be ruled by 
the rock. He soon said farewell to Stratton. It is very cha- 
racteristic of the man, that his lingering in the neighbourhood 
resulted in pangs of conscience for remaining in a place “ so 
richly supplied with the means of grace.’”’ Those who know 
the Stratton, Holsworthy, and Kilkhampton district, and who 
have any conception of its state of spiritual destitution at the 
opening of the century, will not need any other than this sug- 
gestion to enable them to lay their hand upon the key to 
O’Bryan’s character. One missionary and a few local preachers 
toiled amongst the hamlets and little towns scattered over this 
wide area, and the spectacle of the spiritual wealth of this 
“garden of the Lord” compelled O’Bryan, with “ pangs of 
conscience,” to turn his face towards the wilderness! For- 
saking the guileful luxuries of this Methodist Capua, he ram- 
bled off to attempt the evangelization of twenty parishes in 
the neighbourhood, in which he discovered that “there was 
no dissenting preaching.” It is only necessary to state that 
amongst other localities he visited Shebbear, which afterwards 
became closely identified with his work and history. 

In the month of May the ministers of the Cornwall and 
Plymouth Dock Districts assembled at their respective centres 
for the transaction of business. We judge the nature of one 
portion of their proceedings by its results. It is certain that, 
in the Plymouth Dock District, the irregular work of William 
O’Bryan was severely criticized. His light-hearted invasion of 
circuits must have exasperated orderly men beyond the bounds 
of endurance. Finding that William Sutcliffe had employed 
him, the meeting censured him for his conduct, It was 
seen that, if Methodist laws were to be observed, those who 
were responsible for their administration must stand together, 
and that private friendships must not interfere with the public 
weal, The assembling of a District Meeting generally puts 
the principle of Connexionalism in a strong iight. That 
essential Methodist principle in the case of a minister who is 
appointed to a solitary station is apt to be obscured by the 
dull routine of work. The bands of brotherhood are loosened 
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by lack of fellowship, and divisive acts are committed with- 
out any comprehension of their fatal possibilities. But the 
communion and frank conversation of a District Meeting tones 
the spirit of a minister for his year’s lonely work. As iron 
sharpeneth iron, so does the countenance of a man his friend ; 
and not only is the countenance sharpened by such associa- 
tion, but the wits put on a keener edge. A man then wakens 
up to the fact that his ill-considered, good-natured action 
may cast a reflection upon his predecessor, or may transmit an 
ugly difficulty to his successor; and that, of all men, a 
Methodist preacher, in his public life, lives least unto himself. 
We surmise that, in the Cornwall District Meeting a somewhat 
similar representation was made to James Odgers, who had 
succeeded Francis Collier as the superintendent of the Bodmin 
circuit. The latter had left the district, and the meeting 
might, therefore, be in ignorance of the exceptional reasons 
which led him to renew O’Bryan’s ticket of membership. 
We suspect that a conversation amongst the ministers had a 
determining effect on the mind of the Bodmin superintendent ; 
for, on his return to his circuit, he visited the society at St. 
Blazey, of which O’Bryan was a member, renewed their 
tickets, but did not leave one for the absent evangelist. When 
O’Bryan returned home he found himself excluded from the 
Methodist Society ; but, quite undaunted, he preached “ just 
as if nothing had occurred.” His mind was now made up 
to thoroughly mission the parishes in the neighbourhood of 
Shebbear. 

On his way thither he crossed the ground of the Stratton 
mission ; and, meeting with William Sutcliffe, found him “a 
sadder and a wiser man.” He was unwilling to allow him to 
preach as before, but “through the importunity of the peoples 
O’Bryan was detained in the neighbourhood for about three 
weeks, preaching between thirty and forty times, and holding 
other meetings.” O’Bryan’s prolonged stay in a place, “so 
richly supplied with the means of grace,” could scarcely have 
ministered healing to the wounded mind of the Stratton 
missionary ; nor does it seem consistent with the statement as 
to the “ pangs of conscience ” which afflicted the knight-errant 
on a previous visit. But O’Bryan’s spirit was not touched to 
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the point of exquisite refinement. Some men would have 
scrupulously avoided trespassing upon the Stratton mission 
ground, seeing that the former kindness of the man who was 
in authority had brought down upon him ecclesiastical censure, 
and caused him severe mental distress. But O’Bryan’s 
scruples and “ pangs of conscience ” disappeared before the 
“ importunity of the people ;” and he tarried in the vicinity of 
Stratton, as we have seen, for about three weeks. Then, on 
the 7th of August, he reached Milton Damarel. 

Mr. Thorne tells us that, at this time, William O'Bryan had 
not decided on forming a separate church. He cherished a 
faint hope that he might be permitted to labour among the 
Methodists, though not acknowledged as a regular preacher. 
His ‘faint hope,” besides casting a curious light on his 
character, proves him to have been an exceptionally sanguine 
man. Still,it influenced his conduct. In the new places where 
he preached he purposely concealed the fact that there was any 
misunderstanding between himself and the Methodists. But, 
although he might choose to hide the fact, the authorities of 
the Stratton mission could not so easily ignore it. William 
Sutcliffe left Stratton at the Conference, and his place was 
taken by George Banwell. He is described as “a man of 
calm thoughtfulness and quiet humour, who modestly exercised 
his powers in the work of an unpretending Christian pastor.” * 
Calm thoughtfulness and quiet humour are the sworn foes of 
eccentricity ; and George Banwell soon found a field for their 
exercise. At the quarterly meeting of the Stratton mission, 
held on the 27th of September, 1815, the question of O’Bryan’s 
Methodist status was broached. Mr. Richard Spettigue, one 
of his warmest friends, who was, at that time, a circuit-steward, 
brought the matter before the meeting. It was discussed with 
much earnestness. 

“One of the principal speakers proposed, that Mr. O’Bryan should 
take his appointments on Sundays in common with the local preachers ; 
and, on week-days, go as a missionary where he judged proper; arid, on 
these conditions, offered to contribute to his support. Mr. Spettigue 


remarked, that such a course would be attended with great inconvenience, 
as on Saturdays he might be at a distance from his Sunday’s appoint- 
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ment; but he engaged that Mr. O’Bryan would acquiesce in that 
arrangement, rather than be separated from the Methodists.” * 

It is not difficult for us to see this council of perplexed men, 
with the “ unpretending Christian pastor” presiding over their 
anxious deliberations. We can imagine that the chairman’s 
“quiet sense of humour” would not be altogether dormant 
throughout this singular discussion. With “ calm thoughtful- 
ness ” he took in the situation; and then, whilst good-natured 
men were fumbling at the knot, with one swift stroke he severed 
it. When he was asked to sanction the proposed concordat, 
he stoutly refused to surrender principles which he believed to 
be essential to the stability of Methodism. He told the 
meeting plainly, “ that he would have nothing to do with Mr. 
O’Bryan; that if he would preach, he must return to the 
circuit from whence he came ;” and, as an end of all contro- 
versy, le declared “that he would not preach in any house 
where Mr, O’Bryan was permitted to preach.”+ When this 
ultimatum was presented to William O’Bryan, he elected to 
continue his irregular mission-work ; and, by that determina- 
- tion, he severed himself finally from the Wesleyan Methodists. 
On Monday, the 9th of October, 1815, a service was held at 
Lake, in Shebbear, after which O’Bryan, at the request of his 
hearers, formed a class, consisting of twenty-two persons, which 
was the germ of the Bible Christian Connexion. Those who 
are acquainted with the work of the Bible Christians in the 
West of England and elsewhere, and who also subscribe to 
the doctrine of “ the division of labour,” will have no wish to 
dim the radiance of Mr. Thorne’s glowing words, in which he 
celebrates the triumph of the church which he himself 
adorned. He says: 

“A multitude of souls have been converted to God, and united in. 
Church-fellowship; many have departed this life in possession of a good 
hope through grace; and many have been raised up to preach the 
Gospel at home and in the British Colonies; while thousands of children 
have been brought under religious instruction by pious Sunday-school 
teachers, whose qualifications have been attained and nurtured in the 
denomination ; and the prospect of further success in winning souls to 
Christ, both at home and abroad, is ever brightening.” f 





* Jubilee Memorial, p. 22. + Ibid. p. 23. t Ibid. p. 23. 
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It is not necessary that we should sketch in any detail the 
events which immediately followed the creation of the Bible 
Christian Society. In process of time an organization, which 
in many of its constitutional arrangements resembles the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church, was formed ; and at the present 
time its membership amounts to about twenty-nine thousand 
persons. We cannot, however, conclude our historical descrip- 
tion without referring to the circumstances which led to the 
estrangement of William O’Bryan from the community which 
he originated. At the Conference of 1826 it was deemed 
necessary to obtain an amended form of the deed upon which 
the Bible Christian chapels were settled. Apparently the 
first deed vested the ultimate authority over the Connexion in 
its founder. To this serious objections were urged ; and Mr. 
Thorne tells us that the expression of these sentiments 
was not agreeable to William O’Bryan, who had “ candidly 
expressed his intention of managing the affairs of the Con- 
nexion on the principle that, if all the Conference were opposed 
to his views, his single vote was to determine every case.” * 
In this case it is plain that, like other ungovernable men, 
O’Bryan was not insensible to the joys of despotic rule. At 
the Conference of 1827 the question of his autocracy was again 
raised, and he requested those who were dissatisfied to draw 
up a paper setting forth the manner in which they wished to 
have Connexional matters managed in future. This was done: 
and, amongst other things, we note that it was proposed, 
“That Mr. O’Bryan take a circuit if requested, but that he 
be allowed to choose on what circuit he wishes to be 
stationed.” + To those who have followed our sketch this 
suggestion will be full of interest. It will be seen that 
O’Bryan retained his passion for promiscuous evangelism, and 
that it had become necessary, even in the communion which 
he had himself created, to curtail his liberty, The truth, 
which had been made clear to the minds of those who had 
disciplined him when he was a member of the Wesleyan 
Society, had become evident to those who were responsible 
for the well-being of the Bible Christian Connexion. A firm 
stand was therefore made, and in 1829, in consequence of 
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continued opposition, O’Bryan left the Conference, compara- 
tively few of the people who, in popular speech, bore his name 
separating with him. In 1835 he sailed from England and 
took up his residence in America, where, in 1868, he died. 
It is pleasant to record that when he visited England, some 
years before his death, he preached in the Bible Christian 
chapels, and was cordially received by those who were so abun- 
dantly indebted to him for spiritual birth and privilege. 

In the course of our historical sketch we have paused, from 
time to time, to show the relation of facts to Methodist rules 
and usages, and to the spirit of the Methodist constitution. 
In taking a final survey of the ground over which we have 
travelled, two points strike us as requiring a moment’s attention. 
It may be asked by some whose abounding good-humour has 
obtained a temporary triumph over their judgment, why 
William O’Bryan was checked in his attempt to dot the 
counties of Cornwall and Devon with religious societies? We 
have incidentally replied to this question; but it may be as 
well to treat it with a little more distinctness. The answer 
concerns the mission of Methodism. Until that is perceived, 
it is impossible to understand the mischief which arises from 
irresponsible evangelism. Those who examine Methodism 
from the outside, and who have no conception of its plan and 
purpose, are apt to look upon its discipline with suspicion. 
Especially are they struck with its power of restraint, and with 
the illustrations of that power which have been furnished in 
the course of its history. They stand in amazement before 
the spectacle of an erratic man, who, by a touch upon the brake- 
handle, is checked or stopped in a moment. They mutter 
ominously about “ the liberty of the subject,” and turn away 
bewildered from the contemplation of a problem that perplexes 
and irritates them. We do not think that it is necessary that 
we should vindicate Methodism from the charge of interfering 
with “ the liberty of the subject.” The “ subject ”’ at all times 
has his liberty in his own hands. He may escape when he 
pleases from all restraint, The door of the Methodist Church 
opens from the inside, and the freedom of egress is unbounded. 
It is well, however, that we should place the plan and purpose 
of Methodism clearly before our minds. Let it be well 
understood that Methodism is not designed to kindle the zeal 
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of a host of independent workers, who fly, hither and thither, 
snatching hasty successes, and precipitately forming and 
abandoning evanescent societies. Methodism exists to spread 
Scriptural holiness throughout the land, and experience has 
demonstrated the futility of the attempt to accomplish that 
purpose by the mere undisciplined valour of individual 
evangelists. Whilst assenting to our assertion as it concerns 
the Church at large, excessive good-nature may ask if, in some 
instances, a man, who defies law and order, may not be per- 
mitted to have his own way, and to do his work uncontrolled 
by any power other than his own conscience? We answer, 
that as an Englishman and an individual he is at liberty to do 
so, but not as a Methodist. If, in every sense, he bears his 
own burden, then he places himself out of the range of dis- 
ciplinary action. He is a dweller in the ecclesiastical ‘no 
man’s land,” and has a right to crown himself its king. It is 
not to be expected, however, that a Church, which is in no 
little degree responsible to public opinion, will permit a man 
who is defiant of order aud of all the regulations which bind 
together the society he disturbs, to enrol scores of persons in 
its registers, over whom it has not the slightest coutrol. No 
society can be permitted to bear the Methodist name unless it 
will submit to Methodist usage and rule. The reason of this is 
obvious. Errors of creed and conduct may arise, and grievous 
scandals may spring up, which may bring indelible disgrace 
on the Church which is supposed to be responsible for them. 
The guarantee against licentiousness of thought and deed is 
found in the close inspection and strict discipline of the societies, 
even of those which are most remote from the centre of control. 
No shadow rests on the moral uprightness of William O’Bryan, 
but his personal integrity could not be accepted as a pledge 
of the soundness of those whom he so quickly grouped together 
in religious fellowship. By disposition he was unfitted for the 
close inspection of the spiritual life in its growth under difli- 
culties and amid conflicts. He was a keen hunter for souls ; but 
he lacked the long patience which is essential to the spiritual 
husbandman, Ata time when it might have been essential to 
prune or even to root up some of the plants in the little 
enclosure on the Cornish sea-board, twenty parishes in the 
east might have heen uttering the cry, ‘“ Come over and help 
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us!” We know well that the “‘ twenty parishes” would have 
carried the day, and the blighted society would have been left 
to cast the burden of its misdoings upon the Methodist 
Church. Such a position as this could not be endured. In 
a well-organized society individual eccentricity is a source of 
danger. When it becomes defiant, then it has to be chastened 
by discipline ; and when it resents discipline, then it has to 
discover a sphere for its gyrations elsewhere. In describing the 
early evangelistic career of Hugh Bourne* we noted the evident 
want of touch between him and the ministers of the Burslem 
circuit. As far as ecclesiastical authority is concerned, he was 
for some time an isolated worker ; when that authority at last 
confronted him, it was for the purpose of arresting and condemn- 
ing his work. In the case of William O’Bryan no such chasm 
yawned between preachers and evangelist. The association 
from the first was intimate, and mutual conversation and 
counsel frequently exerted an appreciable influence upon the 
revivalists career. It is clear, however, that even ministerial 
sympathy and guidance are not always sufficiently strong to 
restrain the tendencies of a man of William O’Bryan’s dis- 
position ; and that a preacher’s personal friendships must at 
last be subordinated to the duty which is imposed on him to 
guard and defend the churches committed to his care. We 
have no doubt that the ministers who took action against 
O’Bryan appreciated the strong points of his character, and 
the undoubted value of his work. The two attempts that were 
made to find an entrance for him into the Methodist ministry 
show that, if they could have subdued his “ irregularities,” the 
preachers would have rejoiced to have acknowledged him as a 
fellow-labourer. But all their efforts were in vain. William 
O’Bryan accomplished his destiny, and became the founder of 
the Bible Christian Connexion. May we be permitted to 
suggest that the esteem with which some of the Methodist 
ministers regarded him was prophetic of the feeling which now 
prevails between the two Churches? To Primitive Methodists 
and to Bible Christians, all Wesleyan Methodists earnestly 
say: “ Let there be no strife, we pray you, between us and 
you; for we are brethren! ” 





* In No. cxxxiii. of this Review, October 1886. 
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_ Art. VITI—MISS ROSSETTI’S POETRY. 


1. Goblin Market and other Poems. London: Macmillan. 
1862. 

2. The Prince’s Progress and other Pcems, London: Mac- 
millan. 1866. 

3. Sing-Song: a Nursery Rhyme-book. London: Routledge. 
1872. 

4. A Pageant and other Poems. London: Macmillan. 
1881. 


rY\HE poetry of Miss Rossetti, deeply thought, intensely felt: 
as it is, appears first of all to the reader through a quality 
not always found, in any specially prominent degree, in the 
work of passionate or thoughtful poets. Every poem almost 
leaves on the mind a sense of satisfaction, of rightness and 
fitness ; we are not led to think of art, but we notice, almost 
unconsciously, that every little word seems to fit quite perfectly 
in its place, as if it could not possibly have come otherwise. 
This equable style, self-poised and instinctively select, seems, 
by its simplicity and absence of emphasis, only faintly dis- 
tinguished from the rhythm and tone of mere conversation. 
It has no italics, no waltz-beats, nothing insistant, no unneces- 
sary words; there is nothing of metre for metre’s sake; abso- 
lutely no display. Yet this simple, unadorned, unemphatic 
style of dainty plainness, simplex munditiis, has at the same 
time a guardian sense of dignity, which, while tolerant some- 
times of the quaintest homeliness, rejects altogether anything 
that is merely common and essentially mean. While very 
few lines venture above a certain pitch, there is not a note 
which does not ring true. And all this seems to be done 
without effort. Unlike Dante Rossetti, whose noblest har- 
monies required the whole range of stops of the organ of verse, 
polysyllabic and consonanted harmonies, Christina Rossetti is 
most impressive in lines made up of short, well-worn Saxon 
words ; and while nearly all his finest efforts seem conscious, 
hers appear innocently unaware of their own beauty. 
The secret of this style is, no doubt, its sincerity, leading to 
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the employment of homely words where homely words are 
wanted, and always of natural and really expressive words ; yet 
not sincerity only, but sincerity as the servant of a finely 
touched and: exceptionally seeing nature. A power of seeing 
finely beyond the scope of ordinary vision: that, in a few 
words, is the note of Miss Rossetti’s genius, and it brings with 
it a subtle, and as if instinctive power of expressing subtle and 
yet as if instinctive conceptions ; clearly, as we have said, 
always simply, with a singular and often startling homeliness, 
yet in a way and about subjects as far removed from the 
borders of commonplace as possible. This power is shown in 
every division of her poetry: in the peculiar witchery of the 
poem dealing with the supernatural, in the exaltations of the 
devotional poems, in the particular charm of the child-songs, 
bird-songs, and Nature lyrics, in the special variety and the 
special excellence of the poems of the affection and medita- 
tion. The union of homely yet always select literalness of 
treatment with mystical visionariness, or visionariness which is 
sometimes mystical, constitutes, we think, the peculiar quality 
of this poetry—poetry which has, all the same, several points 
of approach and distinct varieties of characteristic, 

Miss Rossetti’s power of seeing what others do not see, and 
of telling us about it in such a way that we too are able to 
see it, is displayed nowhere more prominently than in those 
poems which deal, in one way or another, with the super- 
natural. A sense of the mystery enveloping this life of ours, 
a “vague spiritual fear” and curiosity, is, strangely enough, 
the common possession of the least and the most imaginative 
persons, We see it equally in the brute shudderings of the 
ploughboy as he shuffles hurriedly through the graveyard at 
night, and in the nervous ecstasies of Hoffmann before the 
spectre of his own creation. In both these extremes there is 
something of terror and positive discomfort, a sensation as of 
perilous. insecurity. But children, who are capable of deriving 
intense agony from the thought of the supernatural, feel 
also an intense delight in certain happy and fantastic aspects 
of it, and have a singular power of realizing the scenes and the 
inhabitants of that mid-region of the unseen world which we 
call Fairyland. In one poem at least of Miss Rossetti’s we 
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find the most perfect expression ever given to this milder 
aspect of the supernatural: ‘‘ Goblin Market” is surely the 
most naive and childlike poem in our language. Miss 
Rossetti’s witchcraft is so subtle, that she seems to bewitch, not 
- us only, but herself, and without ever trying to do either. 
The narrative has so matter-of-fact and at the same time so 
fantastic and bewildering an air, that we are fairly puzzled 
into acceptance of everything. The very rhythm, the leap- 
ing and hopping rhythm, which renders the goblin mer- 
chantmen visible to us, has something elfin and proper 
to “ the little people” in its almost infantile jingle and 
cadence. It is all as fresh and as strange as the dreams 
of childhood. In The Prince’s Progress we are in quite 
another corner of that same world of faéry. The poem is 
more mature, it is handled in a more even and masterly 
way; but it is, while still very different, more like other 
romantic baliads—William Morris's, for instance—than Goblin 
Market is like anything at al], There is an illusiveness about 
its magic, with the doubtful glimmer of moonlight, making 
familiar things look strange, and weaving and unweaving its 
spells beneath our eyes. The narrative is in the pure 
romantic spirit, and the touch of magic comes suddenly and 
unawares, like the green glitter that comes into the eyes of the 
milkmaid as she casts her glamour over the Prince on the 
way. One episode—that of the old man in the cavern among 
his furnaces, brewing the Elixir of Life which is to snatch him 
from death’s door, and dying, with one foot already on the 
threshold of immortality—is like a picture of Goya or Callot; 
perhaps the most pungently tragic motive in Miss Rossetti’s 
poetry. The verse is throughout flexible and expressive, but 
towards the end, just before and during the exquisite lament, 
bride-song and death-song at once, it falls into a cadence of 
such solemn and tender sweetness as only the Lachrymosa of 
Mozart’s Requiem—only music, and that music Mozart’s, and 
at his sweetest—can recall or equal. 

Yet another phase of the supernatural meets us in a little 
group of poems (“ The Ghost’s Petition,” ‘‘ The Hair and the 
Ghost,” “ At Home,” “The Poor Ghost”) in which the 
problems of the unseen world are dealt with in a singular way. 
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Miss Rossetti’s genius is essentially sombre, or it writes itself 
at least on a dark background of gloom. The thought of 
death has a constant fascination for her, almost such a fascina- 
tion as it had for Leopardi or Baudelaire ; only it is not the 
fascination of attraction, as with the one, or of repulsion, 
as with the other; but of interest, sad but scarcely unquiet 
interest : interest in what the dead are doing underground, 
in their memories—if memory they have—of the world 
they have left; a singular, whimsical sympathy with the 
poor dead, like that expressed in two famous lines of the 
“ Fleurs du Mal.” She cares intimately to know and see 
what is going on behind that “ veil of terrible mist over the 
face of the hereafter ;” and in several poems she has fancied 
dead people coming out of their graves, and back to the 
friends who are nearest and dearest tothem. Her ghosts have 
none of the apparatus of séances ; there are no blue lights and 
white shrouds ; the ghosts are in all seriousness dead men and 
women come back again in the spirit. ‘“‘The Hour of the 
Ghost,” a wonderful little poem, renders this conception with 
surprising and almost terrifying subtlety: it is a drama of 
life and death, a voice of passion from beyond the grave—the 
pitiless passion of a ghost. “ The Poor Ghost” treats 
somewhat the same idea in a less concrete style: the verse is 
troubled, somewhat perhaps of intention, as in “ John of 
Tours,” but a little beyond the license of art. ‘The Ghost’s 
Petition,” written in a finely modulated rhythm, with some- 
thing in it of the passion of “ Eden Bower,” strikes the note 
of artful discord, if one may so term it, that we hear again in 
the lines named “ At Home.” The dash of half-humorous 
actuality in the former, as in the whimsically rueful use of the 
word “tease” in the concluding lines; in the latter the 
frankly veracious, homely words, such as “ table-cloth,” which 
enter so oddly into the texture of so eerie a lyric, aid vastly 
in raising before the mind some tangible form or realizable 
impression. Only, to do this well requires a special kind of 
genius ; it can be done badly by anybody. 

These strange little poems, with their sombre and fantastic 
colouring—the picturesque outcome of deep and curious pon- 
dering on things unseen—lead easily, by an obvious transiticn, 
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to the poems of spiritual life, in the customary ur religious 
sense of the term. Miss Rossetti’s devotional poetry is quite 
unlike most other poetry of the devotional sort. It is in- 
tensely devout, sometimes almost liturgical in character ; sur- 
charged with personal emotion, a cry of the heart, an ecstasy 
of the soul’s grief or joy: it is never didactic, or concerned 
with purposes of edification. She does not preach; she prays. 
We are allowed to overhear a dialogue of the soul with God. 
Her intensity of religious feeling touches aimost on the ecstasy 
of Jacopone da Todi, but without his delirium. It is usually 
a tragic ecstasy. In such a poem as “ Despised and Rejected,” 
one of the most marvellous religious poems in the language, 
the reality of the externalized emotion is almost awful; it is 
scarcely to be read without a shudder. In “ Advent,” another 
masterpiece, the ecstasy is of faith—faith triumphant after 
watching and waiting, after vigils and darkness: a cry from 
spiritual watch-towers. In all these poems we are led through 
phase after phase of a devout soul ; we find a sequence of keen 
and brooding moods of religious feeling and meditation ; every 
word burningly real, and from the heart; yet in every word 
subjected to the keenest artistic scrutiny, the most finished and 
flawless artistic manipulation. So perfect indeed is the art, 
that we are seldom distracted by any thought of art at all; 
it seems as if every word falls spontaneously from the lips, as 
if no word could possibly have been otherwise ; as if it had 
been felt so, and must therefore have been so expressed. Of 
course, as a matter of fact, there is ncthing more difficult than 
to give, within the limits of art, a seemingly spontaneous flow 
to really heart-felt emotions. This is what Miss Rossetti never 
fails to do; and it should be observed that she does not attain 
this result by limiting herself either to certain topics of spiri- 
tual commonplaces of metrical arrangement. ‘The moods 
which she renders in her verse are special ones; her metres 
are very frequently intricate, with much of ingenuity in them, 
much quaintness, peculiar turns and difficult monotones, Like 
Donne and like Herbert, in a deep mood she will find place 
for some quaint conceit, or for what will appear to be a 
conceit, startling us perhaps by its profound and unthought-of 
naturalness. 
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Miss Rossetti’s religious attitude is not a joyous or a peace- 
ful one ; her verse is alive with the tremors of spiritual con- 
flict, thrilling with the painful tension of ascetic passion, and 
saddened with what seems an exaggerated humility and self- 
abasement. The conflict, singularly enough, in this deeply 
thought and pondered religious poetry, is never with intellectual 
doubt—all that, the faintest glimmer of its very existence, is 
utterly absent ; but always with self, with “ the world ” and “ the 
flesh” in a sublimated and immaterial shape. There is, we 
say, no doubt, no feeling of intellectual hesitation before the 
difficulties of the Cosmos, but at the same time there is a 
recurring burden of lamentation over the vanity of things, 
the swiftness of the way to death, the faithlessness of affection, 
the relentless pressure of years, finding voice, as in the magnifi- 
cent paraphrase on Ecclesiastes (the early poem called “A Testi- 
mony ”), in the two splendid sonnets, “ Vanity of Vanities” and 
“The One Certainty,” and, less sadly, in the little lyric master- 
piece, “‘ Passing away, saith the world, passing away!” Vanity 
of vanities! this is the writing which she sees written upon 
all fair and desirable things ; a great shadow or cloud over life, 
an unceasing remembrancer of the sure end and the great 
change. We have seen her strange curiosity about the future, 
the after-death ; she can also, like Keats, be “half in love 
with easeful death,” and in such a mood she can sing of 
nothing so sweetly, so peacefully, with such desire and sym- 
pathy, as the narrow grave that takes us and covers us over at 
last : 

“Underneath the growing grass, 
Underneath the living flowers, 
Deeper than the sound of showers : 


There we shall not count the hours 
By the shadows as they pass. 


“* Youth and health will be but vain, 
Beauty reckoned of no worth: 
There a very little girth 
Can hold round what once the earth 

Seemed too narrow to contain.” 


That is how she sings of “ The Bourne.” Elsewhere we come 
upon a more serious, also a more humorous, expression of the 
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same certainty and the same thought of relief; an expression 
never equalled, surely, in forthright simplicity and pathetically 
quaint directness of speech : 


“UP-HILL.” 
“ Does the road wind up-hill all the way ? 
Yes, to the very end. 
Will the day’s journey take the whole long day ? 
From morn to night, my friend. 
“ But is there for the night a resting-place ? 
A roof for when the slow dark hours begin. 
May not the darkness hide it from my face ? 
You cannot miss that inn. 
“ Shall I meet the wayfarers at night ? 
Those who have gone before. 
Then must I knock, or call when just in sight ? 
They will not keep you standing at that door. 


* Shall I find comfort, travel-sore and weak P 
Of labour you shall find the sum. 
Will there be beds for me and all who seek ? 
Yea, beds for all who come.” 


The quiet sadness of these poems of abstract meditation 
over the vanity of things, passes, when we turn to auother 
well-defined class of poems, into a keener and more heart- 
moving outcry of sorrow. There is a theme to which Miss 
Rossetti returns again and again, a theme into which she is 
able to infuse a more intense feeling than we find in any 
other but her devotional pieces—that of a heart given sor- 
rowfully over to the memory of a passion spent somehow in 
vain, disregarded or self-repressed. There is a marvellously 
affecting expression given in such poems as that named “ Twice ” 
to the suppressed bitterness of a disappointed heart, anguish 
of unuttered passion reaching to a point of ascetic abnegation, 
a devout frenzy of patience, which is the springing of the 
bitter seed of hope dead in a fiery martyrdom. In that.“ master- 
piece of ascetic passion,” as Dante Rossetti justly called the 
dramatic lyric entitled “The Convent Threshold,” this concep- 
tion obtains its very finest realization. We meet with nothing 
like the passion, nothing like the imagination, of this superb 
poem, save in one or two pieces only of her poetic work. The 
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romantic feeling, the religious fervour, the personal emotion 
—all her noblest gifts and-qualities, with her very noblest 
possibilities of style and versification—meet here as one. The 
‘passion here is almost fierce. In “ Monna Innominata: a Son- 
net of Sonnets,” the masterpiece of her latest volume, a much 
quieter, perhaps only a sadder, voice is given to the same cry 
of the heart, This sonnet-sequence—a comparison of which 
with the sonnet-sequence of Mrs. Browning she herself has 
not shrunk from challenging—should and will take its place 
among the great works in that line, if delicate art, perfect 
within its limits, wedded to delicately sincere and deep 
émotion, limited, too, within a certain range—can give it 
right of admission among the stronger and ‘more varied 
sequences of Dante and Petrarch, of Mrs. Browning and 
Rossetti. Technically correct, indeed, these sonnets not 
always are; yet whatever license appears is shown only in the 
arrangement of the rhymes, the art being otherwise always 
perfect, with a sort of calm excellence, a stern and strong and 
sweet simplicity of phrasing ; the last two lines especially of 
every sonnet being commonly a model of austere fineness of 
verse. The love of this “ unnamed lady,” for one between 
herself and whom there is a barrier, “ held sacred by both, 
yet not such as to render mutual love incompatible with 
mutual honour,” is so finely imagined, so tenderly and 
exquisitely expressed, as to add a new grace, almost a new 
capacity, to the art of love. With all its intensity of feeling, 
there is a nobility, a holiness, about this love, which holds 
itself above even endearments, which has no mouth for 
laughter or kisses. Self-repression and self-abnegation keep 
down its heart, a dignified prisoner behind very real bars. 

In a world which wears chiefly an aspect of gloom for 
her, which is tragical in its earnestness when it is not tragical 
in its pain or passion, there are still for Miss Rossetti, as for 
all sane and healthy spirits in however dark a world, two 
elements of pure joy, two eternal comforters—Nature and 
children. There are poets who have attempted to read into 
Nature, when they turned away from the world and their own 
hearts, all the trouble and disquietude, the passion and hope 
and fear of human existence. Narcissus gazing into the 
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water, and seeing only his own face looking back into him- 
self—a worn and wearied face, from which he never can get free ; 
this type, very much that of Dante Rossetti, is as far as possible 
from answering to his sister. To Miss Rossetti Nature is 
always a relief, an escape ; certain aspects she responds to with 
a peculiarly exhilarating joyousness. It is always the calm 
aspects of natural things, and chiefly growing Nature, that call 
out her sympathy and delight. What we call scenery she 
never refers to; nor to mountains, nor often to the sea. But 
nowhere in poetry can we get such lovingly minute little 
pictures of flowers, and corn, and birds, and animals; of the 
seasons—spring particularly. She delights in just such things 
as are the delight of a child; her observation is, as of set 
purpose, very usually that of a thoughtful and observant child. 
Her masque of months, the “ Pageant,” which names her latest 
volume, is full of happy fancy and childlike interest and 
pleasure in the seasons and their gifts ; the poem is not indeed 
among her best, but it is like a day in the country to read it: 
it has all the smell of flowers and fruit. For playful minute- 
ness—extraordinarily minute, yet how entirely poetical in 
minuteness—it would be difficult to excel the poem named “ A 
Twilight Calm,” and as difficult to excel it in tone and colour 
and atmosphere, in qualities technically idyllic. “A Year's 
Windfalls ” adds a new catalogue of the months, very clever and 
true, often very quaint and very charming—her references 
to birds are always accurate and beautiful ; and “ Freaks of 
Fashion,” a child’s jingle about birds and their costumes, is 
laughably true to Nature. 

Children, we must remember, especially very small children, 
play a great part in the world of Miss Rossetti’s poetry. They 
have, indeed, a book all to themselves, one of the loveliest books 
in the language, comparable with nothing that has gone before 
it, and touched, in its own realm, by nothing before it or since, 
save only the divinest of the Songs of Innocence. Sing Song: 
a Nursery Rhyme-book, illustrated with pictures, almost equal 
to the poems, by Arthur Hughes, makes a very little book for 
all its hundred and twenty poems of pictures; but its covers 
contain a lyric treasure such as few books, small or great, can 
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boast of. It used to be thought a slight and unimportant 
thing to have written children’s songs or children’s stories: we 
are getting beyond that delusion, and beginning to see that 
children’s art is a vastly important matter, that it is by no 
means easy work to do, and that it can be done as well, from 
a purely artistic point of view, as the art which appeals to 
grown-up people. Who can tell how many times we should 
need to multiply the imagination shown in the portentous She, 
to find the imagination required for a single chapter , of 
The Cuckoo Clock ; and who would not give twenty Epics of 
Hades for the little volume of Sing-Song ? Such poetry evades 
analysis; we could as easily dissect a butterfly’s wing. It is 
simply a child’s mood, a child’s fancies and ideas set to song ; 
with grave touches and tones of sudden seriousness here and 
there among the blithe April weather of its little world, like 
the voice of a wise elder who is still a child at heart, and among 
children. 

What renders these little songs so precious is their pure 
singing quality—what Mr. Arnold calls the ‘‘ lyrical cry ” ; and 
the same quality appears in a really large number of exquisite 
lyrics scattered throughout Miss Rossetti’s volumes; some of 
them being, perhaps, in the most ethereal and quintessential 
elements of song, the most perfect we have had since Shelley, 
whom she resembles also in her free but flawless treatment of 
rhythm. The peculiar charm of these songs is as distinct and 
at the same time as immaterial and indescribable as a perfume. 
They are fresh with the freshness of dewy grass, or, in their 
glowing brightness, like a dewdrop turned by the sun into a 
prism. Thoughtfulness passing into intention, thoughtfulness 
that broods as well as sees, and has, like shadowed water, its 
mysterious depths; this, joined to an extreme yet select sim- 
plicity of phrase and a clear and liquid melody of verse—as 
spontaneous apparently in its outflow as a lark’s trill—seems, 
as far as we can seize the idea, to lie at the root of her lyric 
art: a careful absence of emphasis, a subdued colour and 
calculated vagueness, aid often in giving its particular tone to 
one of her songs—songs, as a rule, enshrining an almost scent- 
less flower of sentiment. 
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“Love, strong as death, is dead; | 
Come, let us make his bed 
Among the dying flowers ; 

A green turf at his head, 
And a stone at his feet, 
Whereon we may sit 

In the quiet evening hours. 


“He was born in the spring, 
And died before the harvesting ; 
On the last warm summer day 
He left us; he would not stay 
For autumn twilight cold and grey. 
Sit we by his grave and sing, 
He is gone away. 


“To few chords and sad and low 
Sing we so; 
Be our eyes fixed on the grass, 
Shadow-veiled as the years pass, 
While we think of all that was 
In the long ago.” 


That is “An End”; and it is but one among many, one 
not being fairer than its fellows. ‘‘ Dreamland,” with its 
glowing serenity ; ‘‘ Spring Quiet,” worthy of Blake, with its 
wood-notes as of birds in the heaven of green trees; 
“ Summer,” with its dainty humour; “ Beauty is Vain,” and 
“ Passing and Glassing,” a quaint couple, with their old-world 
air; nameless little “Songs”; a bevy of fantastic, unreal, 
inexplicable yet attractive little pieces—‘“ Maiden Song,” “A 
Peal of Bells,” for example—shifting pictures woven by fire- 
flies in a southern night, fioriture round what we can hardly 
call a note—scroll-work, one might say, or arabesque, existing 
only in and for itself; these, and such as these, rise before the 
eyes of our memory, and will not be passed over. Then, in a 
somewhat graver and more measured strain, with less tilt, 
more body, and always with a touch of wonderful suggestive- 
ness, there is a little company of small poems into which Miss 
Rossetti has put her own individual quality, her’ finest self, as 
completely as into any. “A Pause of Thought,” “ Fata 
Morgana,” “ Mirage,” “Somewhere or Other,’ and “An 
Apple Gathering” (which is virtually an idy]): these poems—and 
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others could no doubt be added—are distinguished by a certain 
quality which we shall find but seldom elsewhere: in some of 
the lyrics and sonnets of Stecchetti we do perhaps find a faint 
something of it—thought which is half sentiment, one might 
term it, or sentiment which is half thought. Without ever 
working up to the final clench of an epigram, there is, in the 
closing lines of most of these poems, a quiet yet significant 
suggestiveness, in the mere fall of a cadence perhaps, which 
has all the conclusiveness, the satisfying finish, of the old- 
fashioned epigram—with how greatly superior a charm, an art, 
a harmony! Nothing in Miss Rossetti’s work is more perfect 
than these little poems: satisfying as is all her work, these 
poems perhaps affect us with a keener sense of satisfaction 
than any others: 
“ A blue-eyed phantom far before 
Is laughing, leaping toward the sun: 
Like lead I chase it evermore, 
I pant and run. 
“It breaks the sunlight bound on bound: 
Goes singing, as it leaps along 
To sheep-bells with a dreamy sound, 
A dreamy song. 
“ T laugh, it is so brisk and gay: 
It is so far before, I weep; 
I hope I shall lie down some day, 
Lie down and sleep.” 


That “ Fata Morgana,” certainly not the least exquisite of 
them ail—what indeed could be more delicately worked on a 
finer texture ?—may stand very well to represent the whole 
class. Its finished workmanship is not the only one of its 
merits. 

Finished workmanship, as we said at the outset, we find in 
practically every poem, and workmanship of such calm and 
even excellence that it is not at first sight we are made aware 
of the extremely original, thoughtful, and intense nature 
which throbs so harmoniously beneath it. Even in a poem so 
full of sorrow and wrath and indignation as the almost 
matchless lyric on the German-French campaign, “ To-day for 
Me ”—a poem that seems written with a pen dipped in the 
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hot tears of France—no surge of personal feeling disturbs the 
calm assurance of the rhythm, the solemn reiterance of the 
tolling burden of rhyme. Indeed, the more deeply or deli- 
cately felt the emotion, the more impressive or exquisite, very 
often, is the art. At the same time, poems like “ To-day for 
Me” are the exception, by no means the rule, in Miss Rossetti’s 
poetry. Something altogether less emphatic must be sought 
for, if we are anxious to find the type, the true representative, 
of this mystic and remote, yet homely and simple, genius; 
seeing so deeply into things of the spirit and of Nature, over- 
shadowed always with something of a dark imminence of 
gloom, yet with so large a capacity for joy and simple 
pleasure ; an autumnal muse perhaps, but the muse certainly 
of an autumn going down towards winter, with the happy light 
still on it of a past, or but now scarcely passing, summer. 
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THEOLOGY. 


Clark’s Foreign Theological Library. Commentary on St. 
Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians. By F. Gover. 
Translated by Rev. A. Cusin, M.A. 


System of the Christian Certainty. Vol. I. By Dr. F. H. R. 
Frank. Translated by Rev. M. J. Evans, B.A, Edin- 
burgh : T. & T. Clark. 


pay new issue affords us a welcome opportunity again to call attention 
to a series which has rendered inestimable service to British theology. 
We hope that new aspirants to the favour of theological students will 
not be allowed to thrust an old friend into the shade. No other series 
will compare with the Edinburgh one in the length and regularity of its 
issues, in the reasonableness of its terms and, we think, in the richness of 
its contributions to theological literature. The publishers have now 
made the series still more accessible to the public. Formerly, back 
volumes could only be had in sets of twenty volumes at subscription 
price; now, eight volumes can be so had from the works published before 
1883. The list from which selection may be made includes the works of 
Delitzsch, Dorner, Godet, Haupt, Hengstenberg, Keil, Lange, Martensen, 
Oehler, Neander, Olshausen, Philippi, Stier, Schmid, Tholuck, Christlieb, 
Luthardt, Shedd, all names worthy the attention of theological students. 
If in a very few recent instances there has been some reason for complaint, 
both as to the works and the translators selected, there is no such reason 
in the present instance. Godet’s new commentary on the Corinthians is 
marked by all the excellencies which make his former works so valuable— 
accurate knowledge, high conscientiousness, beauty of style and fine feel- 
ing for the inner spirit of the apostle’s teaching. Heis somewhat angry 
with the English reviewers who complain of his “ defective criticism of 
the text.” This, he thinks, “ means at bottom that I am wrong in not 
fully adhering to the critical theory and practice of Westcott and Hort. 
I respect and admire as much as any one the immense labour of these 
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two critics; but it is impossible for me to accept, without reserve, the 
result at which they have arrived. Exegesis has too often convinced me 
of the mistakes of the Sinaiticus and Vaticanus, taken separately or 
even together, to allow me to give myself up with eyes bandaged to these 
manuscripts, as the esteemed authors whom I have just named think 
themselves bound to do.” Not to criticize the last remark, Dr. Godet is 
quite mistaken in supposing that the two English critics are un- 
challenged authorities. Dean Burgon would tell him a different story. 
The Corinthian epistles deal, not with doctrine, like the Romans, but with 
the miscellaneous details of practical church life. Incidentally the 
apostle’s treatment of them involves general principles of universal appli- 
cation. To bring out this universal side of Paul’s teaching is a work of 
no ordinary delicacy, which Dr. Godet fully appreciates and risesto. We 
commend students to his safe and genial guidance. 

Dr. Frank’s is a work of an altogether different character. Its aim is 
nothing less than to effect a complete revolution in the grounds of Chris- 
tian certainty, and the methods of Christian argument. Starting from 
the individual consciousness of sin, regeneration and hope of perfection, 
the author works his way, or tries to work his way, outwards and upwards 
to the causes of this change in God and Christ. The attempt is a daring 
one. It would build the certainty of God’s existence and character, of 
Christ’s work, of eternal life, on individual experience as a self-evident 
fact. The theory can only be even tentatively worked out by hard- 
headed reasoning, and of this the work before us isa marvellous example. 
An easy work it is not. It is a hard nut to crack, but the nut is worth 
cracking. It is well that the difficulty of the subject and of the author’s 
abstract style is not increased by the translator, who is equal to his task. 
We only wish he had allowed himself a slight latitude of expansion. The 

-translation of the first volume only occupies a few more pages than the 
original, a remarkable testimony to the translator's condensed style. A 
little more plasticity would have helped the reader. We should have 
omitted the “the” in the title and made a few other changes of detail. 
The title of the first part is “ Die christliche Gewissheit in ihrem auf sich 
selbst beruhenden Wesen,” which is rendered, “ The Christian certainty 
in its central character. “Central” isambiguous. The meaning would 
be better expressed by “ Christian certainty considered in itself,” or “ con- 
sidered absolutely.” The contrast is with “ Christian certainty in relation 
to the objects of faith, both immanent and transcendent,” the subject of 
the second part, and then in relation to the temporary or mediatory 
objects of faith and to the objects of natural life, which are the subjects 
of the third and fourth parts. Rationalism, Pantheism, Criticism, 
Materialism, are discussed as the negations of these four positions of 
doctrine. The plan of the work is a remarkable specimen of organic 
construction. There is no intimation on the title-page, although there is 
at the end of the volume, that there is a second volume to follow. 
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Future Retributicn, viewed in the Light of Reason and Revela- 
tion. By C. A. Row, M.A., Prebendary of St, Paul’s 
Cathedral. London; William Isbister. 


There is no greater desideratum in our days than a competent, well-consi- 
dered work dealing with the Scripture teaching on a future state under all its 
aspects, apart from preconceived opinion and theory, The question is burden- 
ing many hearts. Some seek refuge from perplexity in theories which, if they 
should largely prevail, would seriously modify other great doctrines, We had 
hoped that Mr. Row’s work would do something towards supplying the want, 
Although his previous writings are not free from questionable features, their 
tendency on the whole is in the right direction. We are sorry to be compelled 
to think that the tendency of the present work is distinctly in the wrong one, 
Of course al! the reasons which make a suitable work desirable make an 
unsuitable one undesirable. We are not insensible to the merits of the 
present volume. It is distinguished by the strenuous, solid qualities of style 
which we should expect from the author; its range of view is comprehensive ; 
some of the cognate topics introduced are ably handled, But the main result 
is painfully disappointing. What is the outcome of the author’s discussion P 
Probation after death in the broadest and vaguest sense; so far as we can 
discover, no finality of judgment; much more said for conditional immortality 
and universalism than against them, though neither is accepted, and both cannot 
be true. And this is represented as the only possible conclusion deducible 
from a complete survey of Scripture teaching. According to our author, 
Scripture neither reveals nor presupposes anything definite as to the future 
destiny of the righteous and wicked, We ure told again and again that the 
sum and substance of Scripture revelation is the doctrine of the divine attri- 
Lutes ; these are the only or the chief things plainly revealed, and they are our 
sole tests of any doctrine of future rewards and punishments, Of course no 
revealed doctrine on this or any subject can be inconsistent with the divine 
character; but that character is one thing, our interpretation of it and its 
relations is another. 

We distrust Mr. Row’s conclusion, because we profoundly distrust the 
method by which it is reached, The method is a course of elaborate, we had 
almost said ruthless, minimizing. If it is wrong to read meanings into 
texts, it is equally wrong to read them out, to reduce words to the baldest, most 
rigid literalism, looking neither before nor after, allowing nothing whatever 
for reflection, for play or development of thought, to say nothing of divine 
inspiration and the divine help promised to sincere believers, To rule all this 
out of court with the dictum, “It is not in the text,” would be a strange 
canon to apply to any writing, and it is passing strange as applied to 
Scripture. 

Let us test Mr. Row’s method in reference to two of the cognate topics 
which he discusses—the doctrine of Immortality in the Old Testament and the 
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doctrine of the Fall. As to the former, Mr. Row finds it almost entirely 
absent. The most he seems to allow is that in “a few specific Psalms the 
authors express a hope that they will enjoy a blissful existence after death.” 
The strongest declaration is Ps. xvi., which “sets forth the brightest hopes for 
its author beyond the grave;” but this is quite exceptional. “The contrast 
between this book (of Psalms) and any book of hymns in general use in any 
section of the Christian Church is remarkable.” How is this proved? In 
the method already indicated, by refusing to look beyond isolated texts and the 
bare meaning of words, and by dismissing the strongest passages with a 
reference to some difficulties of interpretation. Observe the treatment of 
Job xix. 23-29. This passage receives very scant notice in comparison with 
less important passages. “From this variety of translations the natural 
inference is that the meaning must be extremely obscure.” The only change 
resulting from “ variety of translations” is in reference to a bodily resurrec- 
tion, which is a very different thing from the idea of a future state. As the 
doctrine of immortality was held by the Egyptians, Mr. Row is obliged to say 
that “‘ Moses must have deliberately excluded it from the sanctions on which 
his legislation rested ”—i.e., “ if the whole of the Pentateuch is Mosaic.” He 
also admits that the doctrine existed in perfect form in the Maccabean age. Is 
it according to the law of development that doctrines should leap into existence 
fully formed? “Brought to light,” in 2 Tim. i. 10, really means “ illus- 
trated.” The truth is that the doctrine is one of those tacit elements which 
underlie all religious faith, like the bodily and mental functions which go on 
unconsciously. Where is it stated in the Thirty-nine Articles? As to the 
Fall, Mr. Row cannot find it in the Bible at all. The classical passage, 
Rom. v. 12-21, which seems to us perfectly intelligible, or at least as intelligible 
as anything in Paul’s writings, is pronounced hopelessly obscure. It is a 
mere piece of Rabbinical refinement. “These obscurities must have been the 
result of his training in the Rabbinical schools in which he had been educated, 
and of the imperfection of the modes of reasoning adopted in them; yet there 
have not been wanting those who have ascribed them to the direct dictation of 
the Divine-Spirit. Surely it is inconceivable that he can be the author of 
obscurities either in thought or style.” Comment is needless. We rub our 
eyes and read over again the ninth of the Thirty-nine Articles. And yet 
Mr. Row admits the terrible fact of inherited evil. ‘That man is born with 
innate tendencies to evil, and in a great majority of cases into surroundings 
suited to develop them, is an unquestionable fact, and one which is recognized 
by several writers of the Old Testament and by every writer of the New; but 
respecting the mode in which these tendencies to evil have originated, and the 
Jaw which regulates the surroundings into which a man is born, both reason 
and revelation are alike silent.” Extraordinary: If “Revelation” has 
nothing to say as to the origin of the fundamental facts of man’s moral life, 
what does it reveal? What is it worth? 

* Universal Christian faith has attached special importance to the passages 
beginning with “Thus saith the Lord.” Even lax theorizers on inspiration 
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have conceded that such passages are inspired. Mr. Row says: “ A cursory 
perusal of the Old Testament is sufficient to prove that it was the custom of 
these early ages to ascribe everything which we now attribute to second 
causes to the direct and immediate agency of God.” Modern believers 
recognize second causes, but they do not on this account preface utterances of 
their own with “ Thus saith the Lord.” 

Other equally astonishing positions might be quoted. We only remark 
that on such principles not a single doctrine of Christianity could be proved 
or learnt from Scripture. If our conceptions of the divine character and 
attributes are our only guide to truth, the sole value of Scripture is in its 
teaching on the divine character, and three-fourths of its contents are so much 
surplusage, We forbear to discuss Mr. Row’s examination of the special 
subject of his work. We are sure that such principles and methods of inter- 
pretation applied to the teaching of Christ and the Apostles, to New Testament 
terms and ideas, can never lead to truth. Take only a brief reference or two. 
Of the parable of Dives and Lazarus, Mr. Row says: “It seems impossible 
that the imagery can have been intended to be descriptive of the realities of 
the unseen world.” Then what does it describe? We are not told. One of 
the reasons given for this extraordinary exposition is, ‘Concerning those 
realities the New Testament is elsewhere profoundly silent.” The treatment 
of Matt. xxv. 31-46 is even more wild and arbitrary. Because figurative 
expressions occur, the whole passage has no meaning. We are sorry to have 
to say it, but we are speaking mildly when we say that if a more unsettling 
book exists we do not know it. 


The Growth of Church Institutions. By the Rev. Epwin 
Hatcu, M.A., D.D., Reader in Ecclesiastical History in 
the University of Oxford. 1887. 


In Dr. Hatch’s famous Bampton Lectures he dealt with the development of 
Church organization during the early centuries, omitting the first. In this book 
he endeavours to explain the growth of “ the apparently wide differences between 
the primitive and the modern forms of some Christian institutions.” It is 
a study for a larger canvas, being intended to outline the plan of “a more 
elaborate work, which the writer has for some time had in preparation.” It 
is clear, simple, and unpretending, designed less for scholars than for 
general readers. But it is a summary of much learned and profound research 
and inquiry. It shows, in brief outline, “the historical circumstances under 
which some of the more provincial institutions of modern Christianity came 
to exist, and which form the justification of their existence.” It indicates 
also on what principle and in what direction they may best be reformed, 
when they stand in evident need of reformation. The learned author gives us 
in succession the history of “ the diocese” in its growth and development, of 
the diocesan bishop, the fixed tenure of the parish priest, the benefice, the 
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parish tithes and their distribution, of the metropolitan, of national churches, 
the canonical rule, the cathedral chapter, the chapter and the diocese, the 
chancel. His book is throughout anti-divine-right and anti-high-church, in 
its broad Anglicanism. One senteuce, in quoting which we shall close this 
notice, will suffice to indicate what is the spirit of the whole volume. “The 
great medizval institution of national Churches claims our respect as an in- 
strument of spiritual good in the past, and the particular Church to which we 
belong claims also our allegiance as the instrument with which God has 
appointed us to work in the present; but the sacredness of the institution 
attaches not so much to the fact of its existence as to the spirit which prompts 
its members, nor can it be shown that any blessing rests upon it which does 
not also rest upon all congregations of ‘ two or three’ who are gathered to- 
gether in the name of Christ.” 


The Charter of Christianity: an Examination in the Light of 
Modern Criticism of our Blessed Lord’s Sermon on the 
Mount, and its Ethical Precepts compared with the Best 
Moral Teaching of the Ancient World. By the Rev. 
AnDREW Tait, D.D., LL.D., Rector of Moylough, Co. 
Galway. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1886. 


A careful, reverent, and most complete exposition of our Lord’s great 
discourse. Perhaps some may think that compression might have been 
studied here and there, that more might have been left to the reader’s 
reflection. But the author has ordinary readers as well as critica} 
students in view, and his work meets the wants of both. Various read- 
ings, the thread of thought, the meaning of particular words and phases, 
practical lessons, are all considered. See, for example, the argument in 
favour of “age ” instead of “ stature,” in ch. vi. 27 (p. 484). At the head 
of each paragraph the original is given, and then a new translation. The 
writer is strongly conservative in his leanings, as in his defence of the 
Doxology in the Lord’s Prayer, and the criticism of the reviser’s altera- 
tions in the form of the prayer given in St. Luke. He speaks too strongly 
when he says, “ 1t must be extremely difficult to suppose that this dis- 
jointed, emasculated form was ever, by any possibility, the model prayer 
prescribed by him, whose way and work are always perfect. Except upon 
authority amounting to moral certainty, no man, or body of men, how- 
ever high their position or attainments, should venture to disfigure the 
form of prayer dictated and enjoined by our Great Master.” The author 
shows no little skill, while preserving his independence, in laying under 
tribute ancient and modern commentators. Some of Augustine’s preguant 
sayings are to be found on every second page, such as, “ Non fratri 
irascitur, qui peccato fratris irascitur ; Though God has promised for- 
giveness to those who repent, he has not promised repentance to those 
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who sin; Dilige, et fac quod voles; Libera me a me. Libera me ab 
homine malo, a meipso.” The newly discovered Didache is often used to 
support the author’s positions. Minor mistakes are Theophylact, “ 1070 
A.D.” (p. 408), Lange always printed “ Langé.” Amen spoken of as a 
“ monosyllable” (p. 424). The work is evidently no hasty one, but the 
fruit of much thought and toil, and is full of edification. 


Atonement and Law ; or, Redemption in Harmony with Law as 
Revealed in Nature. By Joun M. Armour. 

Authorship of the “Four Gospels from a Lawyer's Point of View : 
External Evidences.” By WitttaM Marvin. London: 
J. Nisbet & Co. 1886. 


Two small American books of considerable worth. The first one, deal- 
ing with the philosophy of atonement, is the work of a clear, powerful 
reasoner, and is strongly to be recommended. The first part discusses 
the nature of law in general, and contains much sound sense and philo- 
sophy and strong writing. We wish every one understood as well as the 
author the meaning of the term “ natural law” (p. 34), and the function 
of “conscience” (p. 78). Conscience does not make law; it simply 
administers. ‘ The too prevalent notion that conscience has power such 


as would be fitly represented by eyes of such marvellous power that they 
could not merely see, but could furnish the light by which they were able 
to see, and not only so, but could furnish the objects to be seen, is suffi- 
ciently absurd.’ The author is severe on the latest modern substitute 
for God, “the nature of things,” the veriest abstraction. He justly com- 


” 


pares it to Nebuchadnezzar’s golden image. ‘Space and duration” are 
the new plain of Dura. “ Axioms, truths,” &c., are the material. “The 
best modern thought ”’is the artificer (p.67) We can only mention the 
positions which the author seeks to establish in the second part. These 
are—*No Salvation without Atonement,” “No Atonement by the 
Violation of Law,” “ Substitution Normal by Law,” “ Substitution 
Obedience to Law.” The proof of these positions goes far towards 
proving the thesis of the book, that atonement is not opposed to, but. 
according to law. Any lowering of, or dispensing with, moral law, is not 
to be thought of. 

The argument of the second work is conducted in legal form. The 
evidence of each witness—Apostolic Fathers, Justin, Ireneus, Teaching of 
the Apostles—is given in full. Brief remarks are made on each witness, 
and lastly the evidence is summed up, the verdict being left to the readers, 
The fact that the writer is not a professional critic has some advantages. 
He is free from prepossession, and is committed to no theory. Both the 
summary of the evidence and the conduct of the argument are excellent, 
and calculated to do good service. 
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The Student's Handbook of Christian Theology. By the Rev. B. 
Fietp. New Edition, with extensive Additions by the Rev. 
J.C. Symons. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1887. 


“ Field’s Handbook” isa book sufficiently well known to most of our readers, 
and as 24,000 copies of it have been sold, it needs no commendation to the 
public. We wish mainly to draw attention to the fact that the Rev. J.C. 
Symons, of the Australasian Conference, a friend of the late Mr. Field, has 
brought out a new edition with considerable additions, fitting the work for the 
needs of the day. The twenty years that have elapsed since this Handbook 
was first published have brought many changes. Theological controversy has 
to some extent changed its character, and topics which Mr. Field passed but 
lightly over have been found to need fuller and more careful treatment. Mr. 
Symons’ additions are chiefly in the earlier part of the book, in the chapters which 
deal with the existence of God, His nature and attributes, the various forms 
of anti-theistic belief, revelation and inspiration of the Scriptures ; as well as in 
the chapter on Creation, where a full account is given of the “ Modern Theory 
of Evolution.” In parts of the book Mr. Symons has appended copious notes, 
which display wide and careful reading, and distinctly add to the value of the 
work as a textbook. 

We need hardly add a recommendation of a book whose popularity has 
proved that it met a wide-spread want. The one danger in the use of it by 
young students has been lest they should allow it to save them the trouble of 
thinking for themselves. By using Mr. Symons’ enlarged edition they will 
often be set thinking, whether they will or no; and a fair use of the whole 
beok as a guide to the intelligent study of the Scriptures cannot but be bene- 
ficial every way. 


A Manual of Christian Doctrine. By the Rev. J. 8. Banks. 
London: T. Woolmer. 1887. 


This work, from the pen of the Theological Tutor at Headingley College, 
Leeds, is admirably conceived and proportioned, and excellently done. The 
little book is full of the results of wide and deep theological learning, gathered 
from many and distant fields, perfectly mastered, and clearly and elegantly 
expressed. It is a compendium of Christian doctrine as taught by Wesleyan 
Methodists, and though too brief for the mature divine, will be very useful, 
not only to the inquirer, the beginner, and the local preacher, but as a sug- 
gestive outline to advanced students of theology. We wish the index were 
more complete; especially we should hope that in a new edition, instead of two 
or three Wesleyan authorities indexed, Mr. Banks will index all whom he has 
found worth citing. There are also a few minor and incidental inaccuracies to 
be corrected. 
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Cur Deus Homo? Why God Became Man? By ANSELM, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Translated: with an Intro- 
duction, Analysis, and Notes. By Epwarp S. Provt, M.A, 
London: Religious Tract Society. 


This is the first volume of a Christian Classics Series in which the enter- 
prising Committee of the Religious Tract Society hope to publish from time to 
time some of the masterpieces of theology. They have been well advised to 
begin with Anselm, His great treatise is luminous in style, and deals with the 
supreme question of theology. Even the discussions as to the restoration of 
evil spirits, and the strange passage in which the Archbishop shows why the 
Father could not become incarnate, add interest to the study of this chain of 
argument, A helpful analysis is added with some good notes. We heartily 
commend this attractive little volume to all students of English theology. It 
is crisp in style and is a true help to faith. 


How to Study the English Bible. By R. B. GirpDLEsTONE, M.A. 
London: The Religious Tract Society. 1887. 


Mr. Girdlestone has prepared a helpful handbook, which in nine short 
chapters conveys much useful information about the Bible, and gives many 
sensible counsels for devout readers. There is nothing original or striking in 
the volume, but it is suggestive and compendious. It cannot fail especially to 
help young Christians. ‘To such we heartily commend it. 


The Pulpit Commentary. Edited by the Very Rev. H. D. M. 
Spence, M.A., D.D., Dean of Gloucester, and by the Rev. 
JOSEPH §S. ExELL, M.A. Jsaiah. Vol. II. London: 
Kegan Paul & Co. 1887. 


’ This portion of The Pulpit Commentary, it will be remembered, has for 
the exposition and homiletics the aid of Canon Rawlinson, while the homilies 
are done by four able writers. We gave our judgment of the work of this 
portion in noticing the first volume on Isaiah. The present volume is, we need 
hardly say, not of inferior interest to the former. The result of our exami- 
nation is to show that, of all the great series of volumes in this commen- 
tary, the present is one of the highest value and importance. The homilies, 
we may add, are by the Rev. Professor E. Johnson, W. M. Statham, 
W. Clarkson, and R. Tuck. 


Introduction to the Catholic Epistles. By Patin J. Guioac, D.D. 
Edinburgh; T, & T. Clark. 


On the same lines and marked by the same sober, solid characteristics as the 
author’s Introduction to the Pauline Epistles, the work is not exegetical, 
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but introductory to exegesis, discussing such external questions as authenticity, 
authorship, design, readers addressed, time and place, special peculiarities of 
style and contents. A remarkable feature in it is the fulness with which the 
different views taken by different writers are given. The bewilderment which 
such minute detail often produces is avoided by the careful classification of the 
views and authors referred to. The amount of labour involved in this part of 
the work alone is very great. No writer of importance is omitted. The 
author’s own opinions are moderately and intelligently conservative. As tothe 
identity of St. James, he concludes “that the preponderance of evidence is in 
favour of the opinion that James was the real brother of our Lord, being the 
son of Mary and Joseph.” Dr. Plumptre, it will be remembered, takes the 
same view, with the qualifying remark, ‘‘ that the language used is not incom- 
patible with the view that they were the children of Joseph by a previous 
marriage.” Dr. Gloag dismisses this qualification as savouring too much of a 
makeshift to avoid difficulties. The discussion to which 2 Peter has given rise 
is amply and clearly described, the balance of evidence being held to be in 
favour of authenticity. The dissertations on special questions are among the 
most interesting and valuable portions of the work. ‘‘The Pauline and 
Jacobean Views of Justification, Peter’s Residence in Rome, The Book of 
Enoch,” are among the topics thus handled. “The Eschatology of Peter,” in 
which 1 Peter iii. 18-20 comes up for examination, is one of the best of these 
essays. This essay, and the preceding one on “ Petrine Theology,” closely 
approach the type of the German monographs under the name of Lehrbegriff. 
The author indeed is thoroughly steeped in German Introduction and Exegesis, 
and gives us the gist of much reading and study in this wide field, and, it 
is needless to say, gives it in a much more intelligible and pleasant style than 
the original writers. Even Homer nods, and ‘“‘ Such a comparison of words 
and phrases as are (!) there made ” (p. 222) is a slip of the pen. 


St. Paul the Author of the Last Twelve Verses of the Second 
Gospel. By H. H. Evans, B.A., late Vicar of Mapperley, 
London: J. Nisbet & Co. 1886. 


The reasoning by which the writer supports his suggestion is marked 
by much acuteness and ingenuity. He first tries to show, from the con- 
tents of the passage, that its author was acquainted with the Septuagint, 
that he was a Gentile Christian, wrote for Gentile Christians at Rome in 
the apostolic age, and must have possessed apostolic authority. He then 
points out a close connection between the passage and St. Luke’s Gospel 
and Acts, and between St. Luke and Paul. His suggestion certainly has 
some show of probability on its side ; but how much, itis not easy to say. 
The passage is too short, and the number of characteristic points too 
small to allow of any confident inference being drawn. The brief essay 
deserves consideration. 
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The Gospel according to St. Luke. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Maps. ChaptersI.-XII. By Tuomas M. Linpsay,D.D. 
Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark. 


This neat and cheap volume belongs to Messrs. Clark’s timely and helpful 
Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private Students. The notes are sugges- 
tive, clear and scholarly, though not overweighted with discussions of obscure 
historical questions, An admirable introduction deals with the salient features 
of the Gospel, comparing it with the other Gospels. Itis a capital commentary 
which may be heartily commended to young students. Dr. Lindsay has wisely 
taken the analyses of our Lord’s discourses from Godet’s great commentary. 


Lectures on the Epistles to the Ephesians: its Doctrine and 
Ethics. By R. W. Dats, M.A., LL.D. Third Edition, 
Birmingham. 1887. 


We are greatly pleased to find another edition of Dr. Dale’s excellent lectures 
called for. They need no commendation of ours, or they should have it. 


Moses: his Life and Times. By Canon Rawlinson. London: 
Nisbet & Co. 


This is one of the Men of the Bible Series. It is, as might be expected, 
admirably done, its author being perhaps the greatest English master of ancient, 
or at least of ancient Oriental, history. The writing itself is unaffectedly 
good, and holds the interest of the reader easily but strongly throughout. 
We could not lay it down—having a Sunday’s enforced leisure—till we had 
gone through it. 


Fragmentary Records of Jesus of Nazareth. By F. R. WYNNE, 
M.A., Canon of Christ Church, Dublin. London : 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1887. 


This comparatively slight work presents in outline a very valuable argument 
in defence of Christianity. The title hardly shows with sufficient clearness 
the object of the book—viz., to found upon the four unquestioned Epistles of 
St. Paul an argument for the truth of the Christian religion, quite independent 
of the narratives of the life of Christ contained in the Evangelists. Canon 
Wynne’s argument, of course, is not new, but he presents it with great clear- 
ness, simplicity, and force; and there is little doubt that the book will be of 
value to the minds of many perplexed with controversies, and probably to 
some whose faith has been shaken or even overthrown. The undesigned nature 
of the references made in St. Paul's letters, implying, as they do, certain 
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doctrinal presumptions as matters of course, causes the argument thus 
propounded to present points of similarity to that of the Hore Pauline. We 
can heartily recommend the book as an unpretending but valuable contribution 
to Christian Evidences. 


1. Help on the Way. By the Rev. J. 8S. Suietps, D.D., Vicar 
of ‘Corlock, Ireland. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 


2. Godliness and Manliness. A Miscellany of Brief Papers 
touching the Relation of Religion and Life. By J. W. 
Dice.E, M.A., Vicar of Mossley Hill, Liverpool. London : 
Macmillan & Co. 


These two volumes are not unlike in their miscellaneous contents and 
practical aim. The first one consists of twenty sermons without texts on 
questions of practical religious life, such as, Is Prayer Answered? Thought 
and No Thought, Toleration and Unfaithfulness, True and False Progress, 
God’s Providence and Man’s Responsibility, Chastisement and Punishment. 
It is marked by strong sense, and is clearly and pleasantly written. On every 
subject the author tries to find and keep the golden mean between two possible 
extremes. There is nothing startling or extravagant, and not much perhaps 
that is striking; but we do not live on the startling and striking. Thus, 
“toleration is not the supposition that all opinions are right, that. error of 
opinion makes no difference if a man means well, nor a name for laziness, 
cowardice, and unfaithfulness. It recognizes human infallibility” (a mis- 
print for fallibility) “and error, It is the desire to reach after fuller har- 
mony.” We are surprised however that, in the sermon on Atonement and 
Forgiveness, so sound a writer denies that there is any reconciliation of God, 
on the ground that the idea makes the Father “the personification of infinite 
wrath.” The author fails to distinguish between personal and judicial anger. 
Besides, what is meant by the reconciliation of God to man is affirmed in the 
ideas of propitiation and satisfaction, which Dr. Shields states very fully and 
strongly on p. 121, 

Mr. Diggle’s work is very practical, helpful, and suggestive, and so answers 
its purpose. The papers are of various degrees of brevity, ranging from a 
single page to several pages. While the subjects are miscellaneous, they have 
a certain unity, since they bear on the relations of religion and conduct. The 
work reminds us somewhat of Hare’s Guesses at Truth, and even of Arthur 
Helps. The Fidelity of Woman, the Nervousness of Courage, The Educa- 
tional Value of Miracles, Besetiing Sins, Jesus Wept, Some Perils of Doing 
Good exclusively among the Poor, may serve as examples of the topics. The 
sentiment is always healthy and strong. Several papers are inserted on 
questions suggested by Butler’s Analogy, “ in the earnest expectation of awak- 
ening a desire for the study of that great, classic, faith-sustaining work.” The 
work is admirably suited for reading by the way. 
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Sundays at Balmoral. Sermons preached before Her Majesty 
the Queen in Scotland. By the late Very Rev. JoHNn 
TuLLocu, D.D., LL.D. London: J. Nisbet & Co. 1887. 


This volume, with the excellent portrait of Principal Tulloch given as its 
frontispiece, will make many devout readers understand the warm affection 
which Her Majesty cherished for her Scotch Chaplain. There is nothing 
meretricious or showy in these sermons. They work out one or two main 
thoughts with great clearness, with some freshness, and with constant resigna- 
tion and hopefulness. They are both suggestive and profitable. Those who 
are troubled by the problems of life will do well to read these manly words. 
“Christ and the Higher Nature” shows how humanity has “taken a new 
beauty and the world a new glory in the light of Christ.” “The Past and the 
Future” will act like a tonic for those who are suffering life to lose that atti- 
tude of hopefulness and aspiration which must ever be characteristic of the 
Christian. A sentence on p. 39 needs revision: “It is often the nature of 
special endowments which sets one man above another man, or makes one 
teacher more powerful than another, to fail and vanish away.” We should 
also challenge the statement on p. 101, as to “ vanity of vanities’ being the 
words of Scripture only in its literary decadence, “ when the old prophetic 
spirit of Scripture had lost its power.” 


The Attraction of the Cross, and other Sermons. By the Rev. A. 
First, D.D. London: Dickinson. 1887. 


These sermons are mostly on Gospel subjects. They are brief, simple, and 
evangelical. As far as we have observed, the treatment is usually ordinary 
and unpretending ; some would say commonplace. But the important subjects 
handled speak for themselves, and the preacher’s remarks are pertinent, often 
pointed and effective. The preacher moves himself under the “ Attraction of 
the Cross,” as these sermons abundantly testify. 


The Verily, Verilys of Christ. By the Rev. J. H. Rocgrs, M.A., 
Chaplain of Holy Trinity, Pau. London: James Nisbet 
& Co. 1887. 


Mr. Rogers maintains in the introduction to these spiritual and profitable 
discourses, that “ a careful study of these twenty-five sayings and their context 
leads to the impression that, instead of being isolated or accidental, they form 
together a complete and connected whole, embracing, through a gradual but 
clear progression, a complete scheme of Christian doctrine, and giving us step 
by step the outlines of the teaching which we read about Christ and His 
Church.” This is rather fantastic, but the brief sermonettes are excellent, 
simple, clear, and helpful. 
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My Later Ministry: being Sermons, &c. By RicHARD ROBERTS. 
Tondon: T. Woolmer. 1887. 

Mr. Roberts appeals to a large constituency in this neat volume of sermons. 

| For more than forty years the author has been one of the best-known 
s Methodist ministers. Few congregations have not welcomed him as an occa- 
sional preacher during these busy years. The characteristics of his style are 
well reproduced here. The sermons are full of Scripture illustrations, sugges- 
tive, solid, and fused by true Christian concern for the souls ofmen. We have 
read with interest sermons, the memory of which our friends have often 
lingered pleasantly over during the last twenty years. Scores of readers will 
revive such memories as they turn over these devout and helpful discourses. 

The charge to the newly ordained ministers, so happy in its choice of texts, 

is an admirable picture of the function of the pulpit. The valedictory 

address to the students at Westminster and Southlards Training Colleges is 
everything that such an address ought to be—graceful, loving, and inspiring. 

No one should fail to read this beautiful charge to day-school workers. We 

trust that the warm welcome given to these sermons and charges may move 

Mr. Roberts to puvlish the other volumes which he hopes to issue, entitled 

My Early Ministry and My Closing Ministry. 

1. Links of Loving Kindness. Words of Hope and Consola- 
tion for the Flock of Christ. By the Rev. GEorGE 
EVERARD, M.A. 

2. The Bells of St. Peter's. By the Rev. Grorce EVERARD, 
M.A. 

3. Clouds Cleared, A Few Hard Subjects of New Testament 
Teaching Explained. By the Rev. CLaupr SmirH Birp, 
M.A. 

4. Allured to Brighter Worlds; or Words to the Young. 
By the Rev. R. H. Brenan, M.A. 

5. Light on the Christian’s Daily Path. Compiled from the 
Unpublished Letters of ANNE Lutton, Edited by the 
Rev. ANTHONY S. WEBB, M.A. 

6. Himself. By Carrie 8S. Matruews. 

7. Treasure Trove. Extracts from Unpublished Letters and 
Bible Notes. By Frances RIDLEY HAvERGAL. London: 
James Nisbet & Co. 1886. 


1. Mr. Everard writes in a style that will help all who prize books of 
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devotional reading. . The topics treated are full of consolation; which 
the writer does not fail to bring clearly out. 

2. The Bells of St. Peter will be useful as a book to put into the hands 
of those who are not decided Christians. It is pleasant reading, and 
also deals impressively with solemn facts. 

3. Mr. Bird’s brief papers on difficult points of New Testament Teach- 
ing discuss subjects like the Trial and Approval of Character, the Real 
Nature of the Witness of Adoption, &c. They are thoughtful and sug- 
gestive. Bible students will be grateful for such help. 

4. Allured to Brighter Worlds is a series of fifteen sermonettes for the 
young, which cover a wide field of Christian teaching. They are well 
suited to win both ear and heart. 

5. Miss Lutton’s biography made many readers familiar with a Bristol 
Wesleyan of rare linguistic skill, and piety much rarer still. Mr. Webb's 
little volume, compiled from her correspondence, deserves a welcome from 
all such readers. The extracts are crisp, and full of devout thought. 

6. Miss Matthews, in five short chapters, shows what Christ is for 
Sympathy, Sin, Temptation, Sickness, and Eternity. The thought of 
her book is a happy one. It is worked out very simply, but with tender- 
ness and real appreciation of the longings of troubled hearts. 

7. Treasure Trove is a precious little memorial of Miss Havergal. Its 
dainty binding and novel arrangement will prepossess in its favour every 
one who picks it up. Thoughts and verses are given for the morning and 
evening of each day of the month. The Scripture references make it 
lead up to the better Book. 


Do we Need a New Theology? With a Criticism of the New 
Congregational Creed. By the Rev. JosEPH CooK. 
London: R. D. Dickinson. 


In these eight lectures Mr. Cook shows cause against “the new 
theology ” with his usual incisiveness and vigour. Mr. Cook would defend 
the old lines with new weapons. He rightly says that Butler’s Analogy, 
and Paley’s Evidences and Natural Theology “ are not outgrown.” The 
two latter, while “ unsurpassed in form and style,” greatly need supple- 
menting in matter. ‘A second Paley is much to be desired.” He also 
commends Row’s Bampton Lecture, Fisher’s Essays on the Supernatural 
Origin of Christianity and Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief, 
Liddon’s Bampton Lecture, and Mozley’s work on Miracles. Lotze is 
his favourite philosopher, and one of the lectures is devoted to him. Most 
of the lectures are preceded by a “prelude” on some current topic, and 
answers to questions on social, political, and religious subjects. 
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Paraleipomena ; or, Things Left Out. Being more facts for 
Theodosia Ernest and all who like her are in quest of the 
true Doctrine of Christian Baptism. By One of Them- 
selves. London: Dickinson, 


A very full and conclusive argument against the Baptist positions on 
the mode and subjects of baptism. The writer has evidently mastered the 
whole question and presents it in a lively, racy style. We hope that the 
title of the book and the headings of the chapters, which give no clue 
to their contents, will not injure the usefulness of a good book—i.e., good 
on the two questions just mentioned. Synopses of the chapters would be 
a valuable addition. 


Man’s Departure and the Invisible World: a Collection of 
Opinions and Facts. By G. H. H. OtipHant FERGuson. 
Second Edition. London: J. Nisbet & Co. 


These extracts in prose and verse are arranged under different heads, 
such as “Departure of the Spirit,” “ The Spiritual Body,” “ Heaven,” 
“ Recognition of Friends,” “ Remarkable Testimonies,” The volume is 
quite free from the violations of good taste which are too commonly 
found in works of this class. The“ opinions” are interesting and often 
suggestive, many of the “ facts” are touching. 


Straight Paths for Your Feet. By the Rev. Marcus Ratns- 
FORD, B.A. Second Edition. London: Hodder & 


Stoughton. 1886. 


These are brief notes of lectures delivered by Mr. Rainsford to his 
congregation. Sin, Death, Life, Grace, Sanctification, Righteousness, 
and kindred subjects are treated suggestively in short papers, which are 
distinctively Biblical and practical. The public opinion of them is shown 
by the call for another edition. Such a book will help many readers. 


Germ-Thoughts on Bible Holiness, By the Rev. James CUTH- 
BERTSON. London: Woolmer. 1887. 


This is a small but very valuable contribution to a much-misunderstood 
subject, as to which there was never more need for words of sober depth and 
true experimental insight to be spoken than now. Too much of the holiness- 
teaching of the present time is mere mystical Antinomianism, smacking greatly 
of the heresies which went farther towards wrecking Methodism in the last 
century than all other evil influences, including the most violent persecution 
and misrepresentation put together. Mr. Cuthbertson’s teaching will not tend 
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to make men spiritually vain, or self-o pinionated, or unreflective, or Antinomian 
but to the harmonious subjection of the whole man, mind and heart, body, soul, 
and spirit, to Christ Jesus as the Truth and the Life, through the Divine 
Spirit. 


Grammatical Analysis of the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Greek 


Scriptures. The Book of Psalms in Hebrew. By R. 
Youne, LL.D. Edinburgh: G. A. Young & Co. 


In fifty-five quarto pages every word in the original text of the Psalms 
is parsed. An appendix gives the paradigms of the Hebrew verb with the 
servile letters in a different character, as well as other grammatical infor- 
mation. A beginner in the study of Hebrew may use the help thus pro- 
vided for him at such cost of labour with great advantage. 


A Hebrew Grammar. By the Rev. W. H. Lowe, M.A. 
Lecturer on Hebrew, Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1887. 


We are glad to have such a pocket Grammar as this. Students will not 
regret the half-crown they pay for it. It is very clear, full and accurate, so 
far as we have been able to examine it. It is well arranged, with tables of the 
alphabet, nouns and verbs grouped together conveniently at the end. Mr, 
Lowe has laid all young students under obligation by this excellent Grammar. 





PHILOSOPHY. 


The Principles of Morals. Part II. By Tuos. Fowtsr, D.D., 
Wykeham Professor of Logic in the University of Oxford, 
&e. Clarendon Press. 1887. 


THE way in which this book has made its appearance is not favourable to its 
success. The volume before us was preceded by a smaller one, the joint work 
of Professors Wilson and Fowler, and containing an introductory chapter on 
Morals generally, together with a short history of leading English moralists. 
Now we are presented with a volume not even uniform in binding with its 
predecessor, and professing to contain the “body of the work” originally 
announced. 

The arrangement of subject-matter also does not prepossess us in favour of 
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the book. Professor Fowler starts abruptly in his first chapter with The 
Self-regarding Feelings, no preliminary analysis of mind or feeling having 
been given, nor even any intimation in the previously issued volume of any 
plan or system. Then we are taken in order through chapters dealing with 
the Sympathetic, the Resentful, and the Semi-Social Feelings, and at last find 
ourselves brought face to face with problems which lie at the very basis of a 
discussion concerning morals, in the chapters on Moral Approbation and 
Rectitude, Almost last of all comes a discussion of the Will, which should 
have been, for a writer on ethics, a starting-point, not a goal. 

There is a reason for all this, though to our minds it is anything but satis- 
factory. Professor Fowler does not believe in the ultimate nature of right and 
wrong, or in an absolute standard of morals, or in the simplicity and supremacy 
of the dictates of conscience. Our moral judgments are, according to him, com- 
pounded of many simpler elements, which he prefers to discuss first in order, and 
morality is to him, as all things were to Herakleitus, in a state of perpetual flux 
—* progressive ” in the full sense of the word. He finds no special import in our 
moral approbation and disapprobation, but considers that such approval, or the 
contrary, applies only to (1) acts of “a certain importance,” and (2) acts which 
are “ the result of a certain amount of conflict between different motives.” Moral 
approbation, again (p. 204), “may be explained as an indirect or reflex form 
of one or other of the sympathetic or self-regarding feelings, or of some com- 
bination of such feelings,” and hence, as the author considers, it is properly 
considered after these. Lastly, Professor Fowler thinks it of little practical 
importance what conclusion we arrive at concerning the freedom of the will, so 
throws in his discussion of this subject at the end of his book, in conjunction 
with the relation to morals of reason and imagination. 

It will be gathered that we have little admiration either for Professor Fowler’s 
views as a moralist, or his way of presenting them. He is not precisely a 
Utilitarian, and in one place (p. 272) seems anxious to claim relation with the 
Intuitionist school. But the whole tendency of the book, as in the case of a 
volume entitled Progressive Morality lately published by the same author, is 
to resolve morals—including the moral standard, the moral faculty, moral 
obligation, and the very nature of right and wrong—into what Professor 
Fowler considers its component elements. The effect of this study of the 
genesis and history of moral feelings is, in our opinion, unnecessarily to loosen 
foundations, admit variations, and prepare the way for change. Far different 
is the effect of such treatment as was given to this most important subject by 
one who was in a sense a colleague of Dr. Fowler at Oxford, the late Professor 
Green, in his Prolegomena to Ethics. 

We are not blind to the merits of this book. It-exhibits ability, both 
analytical and historicai, and some chapters of it must be of interest to every 
moralist. Many good things are said as to the relation of morals and religion. 
But as it is clear to us that Professor Fowler is on the wrong track in his 
treatment of a subject on which at the present time it is particularly important 
that sound and clear views should prevail, we cannot commend his work as a 
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satisfactory treatise on ethics. To our thinking it lacks the essential elements 
of such a treatise. 


Ainigma Vite; or Christianity and Modern Thought. By 
JOHN WILSON, M.A., late of Abernyte, Scotland. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. 


The vindication of Christianity may take either one of two lines: the 
historical or external, and the philosophical or internal. The former, while 
important and necessary, is the more easy and common. Writers on evidences 
abound and do excellent service. The latter is equally important, but it is 
more difficult, and therefore comparatively uncultivated. Like mountain- 
paths, it is for the few and fit. All the more welcome are really able 
works of this class such as Mr. Wilson’s. It is the production of a mind 
steeped in modern thought and culture, and of a heart full of religious 
faith. The poetry in it is not mere dress, but belongs to the very texture. 
Written purely from the psychological standpoint, its theme is the adapta- 
tion of Christianity to the constitution and wants of human nature. In 
such an argument as much depends on a right reading of human nature as on 
a right interpretation of Christianity. To give a wrong analysis of the former 
in order to establish an artificial harmony would Le as fatal as fallacious. 
Suck a charge cannot be bronght against Mr. Wilson. The analysis which he 
gives of the genesis and growth of the individual life is as faithful and true 
as it is graphic and poetical. There are few thoughtful readers who will not 
recognize themselves in the portrait drawn. Interspersed among the main 
arguments are many happy asides which every one will appreciate. The key- 
note of the work is struck in a quotation from & Kempis, “ Noli foras abire, 
in te ipsum redi: in interiore homine habitat veritas,” and from the Genevan 
Amiel, who is several times referred to, “The removal of Christianity from 
the sphere of history to that of psychology is the wish of our epoch.” 

The first part, “Self-knowledge the Key to Truth,” expounds the genesis ot 
the individual life, its conditions and constituents, and keenly yet gently 
touches the pessimistic, agnostic and scientific explanations of them. The part 
played by determinism and freedom respectively is finely discriminated. The 
old northern myth of the three ‘‘ Norns” who preside over the cradle—Urd, 
Werdandi, and Skuld, representing past, present and future, or fate, progress 
and ideal—is used parabolically with fine effect. “Every man,” it is truly 
said, “‘ whether he professes it openly or not, has some religion, noble or base. 
That of Comte and of Mill was among the nobler, and may be put on a level 
with the higher forms of Madonna-worship, where all that is most beautiful, 
tender and sacred in womanhood is adored.” The second part, treating of the 
development of the individual life, under the title of “First Steps of Ego’s 
Pilgrimage,” is fully and beautifully worked out. The educating influence of 
the mother, of nature,of family relations and society, of love, is well described. 
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‘ The time comes when that mother is no longer the centre and sun of the child’s 

world ; but he is no true man, who, having been endowed with the priceless 
boon of a true mother, can forget his immeasurable debt to her. The true 
man is loyal to the memory of her who at first was in the place of God to his 
youthful Ego, and who taught him, not by precept only, but by her own self, 
the pathway to true life, as when she led up his simple child-thoughts in 
opening, unquestioning wonder and reverence towards the higher Father, of 
when, at eventide, they bent together by his little cot. No need has he of any 
Madonna-shrine placed at every corner of his way to remind him of things 
sacred ; that face, so benignly meek, may have passed beyond the veil of things 
visible, but it has not vanished from his spirit.” The third part, “ The Path- 
way to God by Knowledge,” is the richest of all in solid thought. The part 
played in knowledge by sympathy, often forgotten, is well expounded. The 
chapter-headings, Knowledge by Affinity, Function of Will in Knowledge. 
Autonomy of Consciousness and Authority, indicate the line of argument 
taken. In the last part, “‘ The Goal of the Finite Ego,” the Christian doctrines 
of Original Sin and Atonement are defended, not by name and formally, but 
implicitly. 

This is the baldest summary of the contents of a richly suggestive work 
The “ local colouring ” of Swiss scenery, amid which the author is dwelling in 
search of health, is used with great pictorial power, especially at the beginning 
and the end of the volume. Professor Huxley is quoted in one place as 
criticizing the structure of the eye. Unless we are mistaken, the critic was a 
German scientist. We wish that the author had added the references to the 
apt quotations made. The work might be entitled “Spiritual Law in the 
Spiritual World,” and to minds of a philosophic rather than a scientific turn 
it will be as great a treat as another celebrated volume. 


Earth’s Earliest Ages, and their Connection with Modern Spiri- 
tualism and Theosophy. By G. H. PEmBER, M.A. Fourth 
Edition. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 


A work which has passed into a “ fourth edition,” must needs possess con- 
siderable interest and value. Unless we are mistaken, it is scarcely the first 
half of the volume, which alone answers to the title Earth’s Earliest Ages, 
that has proved so attractive. This part of the work, with much that is good, 
contains also much questionable speculation. By the help of the theory that 
Gen. i. 2 describes the ruin of a pre-Adamite world and race, and that the work 
of the following days was simply a restoration, the author thinks that he can 
give a quite literal and natural interpretation to the first chapters of Genesis, 
and at the same time meet all geological difficulties. Much ingenuity is shown 
in piecing together scattered hints in the Old Testament, and attaching start- 
ling interpretations to certain passages—as, e.g., where “ the king of Tyrus” 
(Ezek. xxviii. 11) is identified with Satan. “The sons of God,” in Gen. vi. 2, 
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are fallen angels. To the objection of the inconceivability of such a union the 
author replies that the objection supposes too great acquaintance with the 
angelic nature. But might not the same be said of the author's position P 
We fear that in all this the writer, whose spirit and aim we greatly respect, 
has forgotten his own numerous cautions against being wise above what is 
written. He has really given us a history of the entire pre-Adamite world with 
Satan, still unfallen, as its prince, or rather as its prophet, priest and king. 
Cherubim is explained (p. 175) as “‘as the many,” which is called an “ obvious 
derivation.” We hope that he greatly exaggerates Satan’s power. In p. 52 
he seems to describe the earth at present as arealm of Satan, “the whole 
earth divided into provinces by the Prince of this world, and sytematically 
governed and administered under his direction by his viceroys, with their 
officers and subordinates, countless in number; this organization, perfect in 
itself, but continually disturbed by interferences from a mightier Power for 
the protection of individuals, of churches, and occasionally of whole nations.” 
This dark picture serves, as usually, to prepare the way for bright Millenarian 
hopes. 

The second half of the volume has probably been the chief attraction, giving 
as it does a very full and detailed exposure of modern Spiritualism in all its 
forms and relations, These relations are traced in all ages, in Scripture and 
elsewhere. The spread of such impieties, puerilities, and blasphemies is de- 
plorable enough. ‘The course described is one of gross degeneracy. Chaldean 
astrology, Jewish witchcraft, Egyptian magic, Greek and Roman oracles are 
pure and respectable in comparison with modern Spiritualism, Theosophy, and 
Buddhism. We are asked to exchange the Bible for Zadkiel, prophets and 
apostles for Mrs. Guppy and Madame Blavatski, for mediums and mesmerists ! 
The author tells of a “ young and accomplished English lady ” and an English 
clergyman in Ceylon being converted to Buddhism. 


The Evolution Hypothesis: A Criticism of the New Cosmic 
Philosophy. By W. Topp Martin, M.A., D.Lit., Presby- 
terian Church of Ireland. Edinburgh: Gemmell. 


This “ Criticism ” is admirable alike in design and execution. Taking Herbert 
Spencer as the greatest exponent of the evolution theory, the author, instead of 
going into detail, confines his attention to the essential points of the theory. 
He has no quarrel with evolution as a part of the true explanation of things; 
his only quarrel is with its claim to be the sole and sufficient explanation. “‘ My 
purpose is to deal with the theory as it aims at the unification of all knowledge.” 
Such unification, he argues, is impossible, because of the divers objects of 
knowledge—inorganic, organic, sentient, rational, divine. The Unknowable, 
the claim of the Persistence of Force to be “a primary datum of conscious- 
ness,” the assumptions involved in the Postulates of Evolution, the failure of 
evolution to explain the several regions of existence just indicated and their 
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connections, especially in reference to the origin of consciousness and morality, 
are all briefly but forcibly dealt with. According to Mr. Spencer, the Un- 
knowable is “ an essential part of the exercise of thought,” is objectively real, 
is related to the world as noumenon to phenomenon, and is beyond the reach of 
human thought. We know all this about it, and yet it is unknowable! 

The work is not a compilation of other men’s opinions, but a piece of original 
thinking by one who is no novice in philosophical study, and who commands a 
clear; terse style. The tone is perfectly dispassionate and courteous. The 
breadth and firmness with which the evolution theory is seized as a whole are 
perfect. The writer says, truly enough, “The evolutionist is the schoolman 
of our day. He will have his hypothesis prevail everywhere. He constitutes 
it the criterion of truth. Observations are recorded and experiences read in the 
light of it. Everything that will not fall into position under it is condemned.” 
The table of contents is a syllabus of the whole work. The volume is earnestly 
to be commended to students as giving a clear survey of the popular theory 
of the day. Its value is increased by a very full table of contents and index. 


The Self-Revelation of God. By Samvuet Harris, D.D., LL.D., 
Yale University. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1887. 


The author’s former volume, The Philosophical Basis of Theism, vindi- 
«ated the principles which underlie the theistic argument ; the present one 
-applies the principles and constructs the argument. The two works together 
-are an exhaustive survey of the field, a survey remarkable for philosophical 
-acumen, grasp, and learning. The ease with which the immense array of 
vmaterial is handled bespeaks the hand of the master. The discussion is 
thoroughly up to date, and so supersedes previous works, Any one who 
possesses Dr. Harris’s two volumes is in a position to know the best that is to 
be said for and the worst that is to be said against the Theist’s faith. 

We have spoken the more freely in commendation because the order in which 
‘the author arranges the argument is not the one that we prefer. He takes what 
“is conveniently called the @ priori or intuitional order. He starts, in the first 

of the four parts, with the knowledge of God as given in “ experience or con- 
“sciousness,” using the latter term, not in the strict sense of self-consciousness, 
‘but to denote the general undiscriminated knowledge which comes through 
perception, internal and external (p. 30). We might quarrel with the author 
for his adoption in a philosophical treatise of the usages of “popular language,” 
But, passing this by, how is the knowledge of God given in “ experience or 
consciousness P” Not directly, but indirectly, in our knowledge of ourselves 
and the universe. God is made known to us as an artist is made known in 
his works, by way of inference. The majority of men admit, and have always 
admitted, the inference. But supposing it to be denied, we can only fall back 
on the usual arguments, which are discussed in the author’s third part. These 
arguments are there treated as confirmations or explanations of the knowledge 
previously received. But, as used against the atheist, they must be more: 
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they are grounds on which we demand his faith. Does not the author's order 
put the last first and the first last P Moreover, the knowledge of God given “ in 
experience or consciousness ” is not of great extent. It is not so much know- 
ledge as the elements or factors of knowledge. “It is not pretended that 
God presents himself in consciousness in the fully rounded and complete idea 
of Him.” The two factors are contained in the two terms, “ absolute Spirit.” 
Here the difficulty recurs, if the existence of absolute Spirit is denied, how is 
it to be proved on this basis of argument? If the existence of the artist were 
denied, we should have to prove it by reasons analogous to the cosmological 
and teleological arguments. The intuitional order closes the door against such 
reasoning. 

The substance of the author’s argument is thoroughly sound and very 
masterly. Merely as an exercise in dialectics his work has no slight value. 
The chief theme of the first part is the divine action in revelation and man’s 
capacity to apprehend revelation, both ideas being illuminated in a very sug- 
gestive way. The second part is an equally fresh and cogent discussion of the 
opposing systems of Positivism, Agnosticism, Pantheism, and Materialism. 
There is nothing absolutely new to be said on such questions, but they are 
here put in new and striking lights. ‘‘ Mr. Spencer’s own principle that the 
absolute is omnipotent power manifesting itself in the universe in all pheno- 
mena, as well as his habit of reasoning from facts, should have led him to 
adopt the theistic method, and study what the absolute is by observing what 
it has manifested or revealed of itself in the universe. While he approves 
the agnosticism of Hamilton and Mansel, and adopts large extracts from them 
as expressing his own views, he criticizes and rejects their position that we 
have only a negative knowledge of the absolute Being; he insists that the 
knowledge of it is positive, and declares in various particulars what is known 
of it.” The strongest portion of the book, however, is the third part 
(pp. 233-440), in which the revelation of God in nature and man is discussed. 
The discussion is marked by superb breadth of view and strength of thought. 
No extracts or summary would adequately represent the wealth of suggestion 
here opened to the student. In the lofty form and language we scarcely recog- 
nize our old friends, the objects of so much controversy and criticism. We 
have before indicated our opinion that these arguments should come first. 
Dr. Harris, however, looks at them under another point of view. The last 
part treats of God’s revelation of himself in Christ, the last chapter being 
headed the Unity and Continuity of the Revelation of God in Nature, Man, 
and Christ. 

Dr. Harris sharply rebukes Mr. Harrison’s sneers at Christian unworldli- 
ness. “ As to the alleged withdrawal of religion from actual life, the contrary 
is true. The most distinctive characteristic of the Christianity of this age is 
its humanitarianism, its application of Christianity to the removal of abuses, 
the refurmation of men, the progressive improvement of society in all spheres 
of human action.” Where, on the other hand, are Agnostic missions, ragged 
schovls, charities P. Where are Agnostic missionaties, evangelists, and martyrs P 
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Histoire de VArt dans lAntiquité. Par GrorcEes PERROT, 
Membre de l'Institut, &c., et CHARLES CHIPIEz, Archi- 
tecte du Gouvernement, &c. Tome IV.: Judée, Sardaigne, 
Syrie, Cappadocia. Contenant 394 gravures. Paris; 
Hachette. 


MM. Perrot and Chipiez have outdone themselves. By their former books, 
notably by that on Pheenician art, they have earned the gratitude of all arche- 
ologists ; but the matter of the present volume, dealing as it does with that 
never-failing object of interest, the Temple, commends itself, not only to the 
student, who will find the latest discoveries embodied, the latest conjectures 
discussed, in M. Perrot’s text, but also to the general reader. It is not too 
much to say that such a monograph on Jewish art, filling more than 350 pp. 
quarto, is not to be found elsewhere. In the opening chapter, Judza’s 
Place in History, the Jews are carefully compared with their cousins the 
Pheenicians, whose place they have gradually taken since the Dispersion, as 
the traffickers of the world, “True, the Tyrians and Carthaginians were 
merchants and seafaring traders, while the Jews have gone in for money- 
lending in its various forms; but both show the same mercantile and practical 
genius : each gained—if not by the same, at any rate by analogous, means, by 
the use of the self-same faculties—a power of the same kind. So long as 
they were independent, the Jews did not show this side of their character. 
Cut off from the sea, hemmed in by petty kingdoms and warlike tribes, they 
had no opening for development in any of the lines which led Tyre to great- 
ness; by-and-by the opportunity came, and then the true national character 
was not slow to show itself.” The whole chapter, which owes much to Dr. 
Bernhard Stade’s Geschichte der Volker Israel (contained in the Allgemeine 
Geschichte, edited by Oncken), is deeply interesting. 

Among other questions touched on is that very vexed one—Who were the 
Philistines ? M. Perrot discards the old theory which supposed them to be 
Semites, driven back from Kaphtor (Crete) by Greek colonists, and inclines 
to M. Maspero’s view that they were Aryans, kinsmen of the Hellenes, a 
fragment of that great maritime confederation which, beaten back from its 
attempt on Egypt, settled on various points of Mediterranean seaboard. There 
must have been a radical difference between these Plichté (rendered dAAdgudo 
by the LXX.) and the Phoenicians, for the influence of the Jatter never reached 
further south than Joppa. The Canaanites (Amar, Amorites, in the Egyptian 
inscription) M, Perrot holds to have been undoubtedly Semites. The name 
Hebrew he explains, after Stade, as the Ibrim—i.e., “ people from the other 
side” (of Jordan). Needless to say that, with such guides as the Giessen 
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professor and Dr. Kuenen of Leyden, M. Perrot. (whose vivid pictures of 
what he himself has seen in Palestine and Lesser Asia are beyond all praise) 
wholly gives up the accepted views of the conquest of Canaan. The book of 
Joshua, he thinks, took its present shape in Nehemiah’s day; and the invaders, 
instead of beginning with Jericho, turned that frontier fortress on the north 
and south, and for several generations spread themselves over the thinly 
peopled country (much as Kurds and Bedouins do nowadays) until they 
came in contact with the better organized coast tribes. ‘Il n’y avait en Pa- 
lestine que quelques Bédouins de plus, transfuges du désert et s’essayant 
obscurément aux travaux de la vie sédentaire,” is a startling way of summing 
up the result of the settlement in the Promised Land. M. Perrot’s aim is to 
show that Jewish art owed nothing directly to Egypt. Till the time of David 
the Jews had no art; their places of worship were the bamoth (high places— 
query Bwpos), sometimes marked by a sacred tree, sometimes by a single'stone 
(like our menhir), sometimes by a dolmen, or by a circle of stones (cromlech). 
These, therefore, which M. Reclus believes to be wholly sepulchral, M. Perrot 
is sure were used in worship. Did not Jacob (Gen. xxviii. 18) pour oil on 
the stone which had been his pillow? Do not the carpets with which the 
tombs of Moslem saints are nowadays covered give us an idea of how the 
maggeba were decorated when the people gathered “to eat and drink before 
the Lord?” M. Perrot finds in the “rock basins” and channels (rigoles) 
proof positive of the sacrificial use of the dolmens, ignoring the modern 
opinion that, in Western Europe at any rate, these “ rock basins” are simply 
due to weathering. We wish we had space to follow him to Medain-Saleb, 
a valley near Medinah, where Doughty discovered along with a multitude of 
tombs “a rock-temple ” of the primitive Semitic type, which, though its pilas- 
ters show it to be of comparatively late date, contains in its niches upright 
stones (betula, Hindoo lingun), such as marked the high places of Palestine. 
Even more interesting to the general reader are the restorations of the Temple 
and its courts, &c., by M. Chipiez, set side by side with the existing remains 
as they have been sketched by every explorer trom De Vogué to Conder. It 
is remarkable that, if there were no remains of the Parthenon, for instance, we 
should find the description in Pausanias—a very poor guide compared with 
that given in Kings and repeated by Ezekiel. The Jews had only one Temple, 
and they wrote of it with a devout exactitude impossible in a Greek, to whom 
temples were commonplace things. And this temple, built close to the palace 
(Ezek. xliii. 8), was due to “1’orgueilleux caprice du monarque.” Solomon, 
succeeding to his father’s conquests, determined to have a temple as grand as 
those of his neighbours. All the work came from Pheenicia, and is Egyptian 
only in the sense in which all Phoenician art owed much to Egypt. With the 
bama and its stone fetish it has no more to do than with the teraphim. One 
thing the excavations on Mount Moriah have done: they have shown us 
undoubted samples of Phoenician art. So imitative was the genius of the 
Phoenicians, and so mixed was the population of Cyprus—hitherto the great 
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storehouse of their remains—that no one has ventured to say positively of such 
and such a specimen, “it is undoubtedly Tyrian work.” The pottery, how- 
ever, which has been discovered in such abundance in the lower rubbish strata 
at the foot of Moriah, must be Phenician or Jewish imitations of Pheenician, 
and a great deal of it is singularly like that found in Cyprus. While treating 
of pottery, M. Perrot tells the story of the Shapira fraud; and certainly 
the ‘‘ Moabite pottery,” of which he gives an engraving, is such a palpable 
forgery, that how Mr. Conder and Herr Schlottmann could, in spite of M. 
Clermont Ganneau’s warning, have pronounced it genuine, surpasses belief. 
Of course our author is naturally triumphant that the Prussian Government 
could have spent 20,000 thalers in buying such rubbish. 

From the Jews M. Perrot passes to the Hittites, about whom we shall soon 
have a whole literature. Here he has his own Souvenirs d'un voyage en Asie 
Mineure, in addition to what Wright and Sayce, and those very minute explorers 
Hermann and Puchstein (Reisen in Klein- Asien), have written. For Marach 
and Gargamiel he has the photographs of Dr. Gwyther and Capt. Marmier ; 
for the Pteria of Herodotus (Boghaz-keni, discovered by Texier, who was sent 
out by the French Government in 1833), he gives Dr. Delbet’s photographs 
and the drawings of M. Guillaume the architect. At Boghaz-keni are the 
wonderful sculptures of Jasili-kaid; at Euiuk, five leagues to the north, dis- 
covered by Hamilton, and visited by Barth and others, the sculptured remains 
are still more remarkable. Thence M. Perrot passes to Lycaonia, where the 
bas-reliefs of Ibriz have a very Ninevite look ; and after a glance at the Lydian 
rock inscriptions, he sums up with a chapter on Hittite civilization in general. 
But we must not forget the 120 pp. devoted to Sardinian art, including of 
course those nouraghes which have been such a crux to the archwologist. 
These M. Perrot unhesitatingly pronounces to be neither tombs nor temples, 
but (like the Irish round towers) places of refuge in case of sudden inroads. 
Similar towers (¢alayots) exist in the Balearic isles, while in South Italy every 
village had till lately its truddhi towers of loose stone, in which the husband- 
men shelter during the season of tillage. The position of most of the nouraghes, 
bearing on the question of successive immigrations from Africa—these 
towers being built for protection against the savage aborigines—is interesting. 
They are always found in connection with “ giants’ graves” (dolmens), men- 
hirs (some of them with phallic emblems, which may of course be later, 2.e., 
Phenician) ; and bronze objects are frequently met with in digging round 
them. Here, as elsewhere, M. Perrot goes to the latest authorities. M. Gouin, 
a local antiquary, has sketched nearly al! the remaining nouraghes; M. Pais 
has described them carelully. Then there is the work of La Marmora, who, 
by the way, was deceived by a wholesale forgery of ‘‘ Sardinian bronzes ” 
almost as cruelly as the Prussians were by Shapira. Altogether, this mono- 
graph on Sardinia is by no means the least readable part of a very readable 
volume. It treats of a subject of which most English readers know far 
less than they do of the Jewish Temple or even of Hittite civilization. 
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Dictionary of National Bwgraphy. Vol. X. CHAMBER-— 
CLARKSON. Smith, Elder & Co. 


Any volume of biography must be interesting; but some are more so 
than others; and this cannot compete in this respect with its immediate 
predecessor. Chatterton, by C. Kent, is judiciously done. The Earls of 
Clare, by P. A. Archer, are a poor substitute for the Cavendishes of vol. ix, 
Rev. W. Hunt’s Chaucer is fair compiler’s work, brightened by a gleam of 
insight. Mr. Hunt knows his author well. The best lives are those of 
Churchill the poet, and of his namesake the Great Duke, both by the editor, 
who also contributes a brief but sympathetic notice of Chubb the Salisbury 
deist. Professor Gardiner’s Charles I. is of course the valuable monograph 
of one who knows more about the subject than any other living person. We 
are glad he does not even mention the coarse scandals about the ill-fated 
king which Milton was ill-advised enough to publish, Charles’s untrust- 
worthiness he attributes to the want of imagination. He could not put 
himself, however imperfectly, in another’s place; and he spoke of things as 
they appeared at the time to himself, without regard to the effect his words 
might have on the hearer. ‘“ He made promises which could be understood 
to mean one thing, and he neglected to fulfil them without any sense of 
shame, because when the time for fulfilment came it was the most natural 
thing in the world for him to be convinced that they ought to be taken in a 
sense more convenient to himself.” In Professor Ward’s Charles II. we should 
like to have found something more about Pregnani, the monk magician who 
was sent over by Louis XIV. in 1668 to work on Charles’s mind and prepare 
him for proclaiming Catholicism in England. The Popish plot, too, of ten . 
years later, is dismissed with scant notice. Charles was clear-sighted enough 
to see through this so-called “plot;” yet he was mean enough to allow 
victim after victim, including the Earl of Stafford, to perish without lifting 
up voice, or endeavouring to stem the tide of popular frenzy. Mr. 
Ewald writes the life of Prince Charles Edward, to whom George III., with 
graceful generosity, set up a monument in St. Peter’s. Mr. Garnett con- 
tributes an appreciative notice of Chorley, the Lancashire Quaker, who for 
many years was musical critic to the Athenaeum, and whose hostility to 
Schumann, Berlioz, and Wagner helped to hinder their music from making 
way in Engiand. His book, Music and Manners, has given the title to a 
much less important production by a living newspaper correspondent. Chorley 
was an intimate friend of Dickens. His brother made Spanish plays his 
specialty, and bequeathed to the British Museum his splendid collection. 
Carlyle writes of him to his brother: “ He could have written like few men 
on many subjects, but he had proudly pitched his idea very high. I know 
no man in these flimsy days, nor shall ever again know one, so well read, so 
widely and accurately informed.” Of the Christian family (Manxmen) it is 
curious to read that Thomas, Vicar of Kirk Marown, was “ chiefly dis- 
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tinguished for his utter unfitness for the clerical office in every respect ;” 
while Edward, Chief Justice of the Isle of Ely (of one of whose nisi prius 
decisions Lord Ellenborough said, “ he’s only fit to rule a copy-book”), died 
in 1823 at Downing, of which college he was Law Professor, “in the full 
vigour of his incapacity.” His brother Fletcher was the mate of the Bounty 
when Bligh’s tyrannical conduct caused the well-known mutiny. Christison, 
the Scotch medical professor, is an instance of how a life is shaped by circum- 
stances. He was medical adviser to the Crown during the Burke and Hare 
trials, and was thus led to ascertain accurately the distinctions between signs 
of injuries inflicted before and after death. He thus became the great 
authority on this point. It is not generally known that Christy, the inventor 
of the penny receipt-stamp, was devoted to prehistoric studies. He travelled 
with Dr. Tylor in Mexico, &c., worked with M. Lartet in the Dordogne 
caves (finding all the money for the diggings), and died in 1865 of a chill 
caught in the Dinant caves. Chillingworth by Professor Creighton, and 
Chaucer by the Rev. W. Hunt, were sure to be well done. The life of Cowden- 
Clarke, whose father was Keats’s schoolmaster at Enfield, and who married 
Novello’s eldest daughter, is one of the happiest recorded in any of these 
volumes. The editor’s life of Dr. Samuel Clarke, of Norwich, is full of 
detail, with little attempt to fix Clarke’s position among theologians. Mr. 
Stephen tells the story about his Act for D.D., at the close of which the 
Regius Professor instead of probe te exercui said probe malproquisti, and 
a D.D. who heard it said, despite his seventy-seven years, he would ride from 
Hertford to Cambridge to hear such another Act. W. Clarke’s epigram on 
seeing Haec est domus ultima inscribed on the Richmond vault in Chichester 
Cathedral is worth recording: 
“ Did he who thus inscribed the wall 

Not read or not believe St. Paul, 

Who says there is, where’er it stands, 

Another house not made with hands P 


Or may we gather from these words, 
That house is not a house of lords? ” 


Tourists in Normandy should remember that the picturesque village of St. 
Sauveur le Vicomte, not far from Bayeux, formed part of the estate given 


by the Black Prince to Sir J. Chandos, of whom Mr. S. L. Lea’s life is 
scholarly and interesting. 


The Story of the Nations: Alexander’s Empire. By Joun 
PENTLAND Manarry, D.D., Professor of Ancient History 
in the University of Dublin. With the collaboration of 
ArTHUR GILMAN, M.A. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
1887. 


Dr. Mahaffy’s reputation is well known. We have in this volume as clear 
and complete a view of perhaps the most tangled skein of ancient history as 
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we can well expect to obtain in a limited compass. Such a book was greatly 
needed and will be very welcome. It is a spirited narrative, and many parts of 
it are full of interest. We could wish, however, that Dr. Mahaffy’s English 
were more correct and idiomatic. Anglo-Irishmen have often been distin- 
guished among our English classics for their idiomatic purity, as in the case 
of Swift and Goldsmith; but this merit hardly belongs to our modern Irish 
writers, taken generally, though among these also there are some notable ex- 
amples of pure and good English writing. In this book we find a number 
of expressions which, from a writer of Dr. Mahaffy’s learning and academical 
distinction, would not have been expected. “A small fraction, though soldiers 
and officials of the new cities, were Greeks—Macedonians, when founded by 
Alexander himself—generally broken down veterans, &c.,” is a sentence which 
cannot be construed. A few lines lower down on the same page (94), a sentence 
closes with the statement that “ the extraordinary colonizing genius of the 
Greeks once more proved itself.” On page 142 occurs the following remarkable 
sentence: “ It is the bane of history that we are obliged to set down so much 
about wars and alliances, about the follies and prowesses (sic) of princes and 
generals, and so the better part—the development of ideas, the progress of 
culture and letters, the advance of political and moral knowledge—in fact, 
the life of peoples and not that of their accidental governors, is left out or 
pushed into a corner.” A clumsier sentence than this it would not be easy to 
find in a modern English writer of any reputation. On page 266 we are 
told that “an uneducated people came suddenly to dominate around them.” 
It is not pleasant to note such blemishes, of which we have only given a few 
specimens, but it is our duty to point out a fault of slip-shodness which detracts 
so greatly from the quality of a volume that otherwise deserves praise, and 
that supplies a desideratum in our literature. 


The Church of the Early Fathers: External History. By 
ALFRED PiumMMER, M.A., D.D. London: Longmans, 
1887. 


This is a careful and useful sketch of Christianity during the first three 
centuries. It avoids controversies, as was indeed required by the limits of 
space imposed; but it equally avoids adroit assumptions on controverted 
questions, which is a great merit. It is not analytic, but synthetic, and 
presents in clear and orderly view the main facts of the history. The second 
chapter, though very brief, is well done, and will be useful to young readers 
as an introduction to all that follows; its subject being “The Causes of the 
Rapid Spread of the Gospel.” We heartily recommend this unostentatious but 
valuable manual. It contains two hundred rather small pages, and has a good 
index. 
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History of England for Beginners. By ARABELLA B, BUCKLEY 
(Mrs. FisHER), Author of “ The Fairy Land of Science,” 
&ec. &c. London: Macmillan & Co. 1887. 


This is a capital book—very well proportioned and very well written ; that 
is to say, written in just the right style for “ beginners.” There is also a very 
full index, which greatly adds to its value. If, however, the authoress will 
look at p. 354, she will see that it is not quite correct to cover al/ that follows 
in one of the paragraphs by the introductory phrase, “since the Indian 
Mutiny.” 


A Short History of England. By Cyrit Ransome, M.A. 
London: Rivingtons. 1887. 


This is not, like the volume noticed above, a history intended specifically 
for children or young people who wish to obtain a general view of the subject. 
It is intended for exact instruction in schools, and for candidates for the 
public services, and includes a narrative of the growth not only of the 
Empire but of the British Constitution. As the whole had to be brought 
within 450 pages, popularity of treatment needed to be sacrificed, and every- 
thing compacted into the closest possible compass. It is a summary of such 
knowledge as is essential in order to pass the necessary examinations. The 
name of the author is a guarantee for care and accuracy. It may be trusted 
as a high-class manual of its kind. 


Told for a Memorial: the Story of Mary Ann. With a Pre- 
face by Canon Mason, of Barking. London: J. Nisbet 
& Co. 1886. 

This small book is dedicated to the Archbishop of Canterbury, in virtue, it 
must be presumed, of his having been Bishop of Truro. It is a remarkable 
story of a woman who, after being Bible Christian and Wesleyan, was brought 
into close intercourse with some devoted Friends, and at length found a placid 
anchorage for her later years in the communion of the Church of England. 
She was a characteristic Cornishwoman, and her life is full of wonderful ex- 
periences. Those who enjoy Mr. Haslam’s books will delight in this little 
biography. The writer is the wife of the clergyman in whose parish Mary 
Ann spent her last years. 


A Christian Philanthropist of Dublin. A Memoir of Richard 
Allen. By Hannan Maria WicuHam. ° With Portrait 
and Illustrations by J. Finnemore. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 1886, 

A pleasant memorial of a happy and holy life. Mr. Allen embodied 
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the best traditions of the Society of Friends, to which he belonged. His 
efforts for the cause of temperance, and for the abolition of slavery, with 
his unnumbered acts of charity are modesty chronicled here. Journals 
and letters describing visits to the Continent, to Palestine, and to America, 
are not the least interesting parts of the volume. Mr. Allen was born 
in 1803, at Harold’s Cross, near Dublin. His father was famed for the 
beauty of the muslins and linens he soldin hisshop. His son was brought 
up to this business, which he greatly improved, and to which he added the 
woollen and tailoring trade. The Dublin guilds set themselves to prevent 
this development of the old business. Their laws forbade any one to adopt 
a trade to which he had not served a seven years’ apprenticeship. The 
sturdy Quaker, however, was not to be meddled with. He enlisted help, 
engaged counsel, and secured a Bill abolishing the guilds. Mr. Allen 
became the warm friend and supporter of Father Mathew in his temper- 
ance crusade. The story of the priest’s conversion to that cause, and the 
ejaculation, “ Here goes, in the name of God,” with which he signed the 
pledge, is well told. In 1860, Mr. Allen began to labour as a minister 
among the Friends. The story of this happy life interwoven with the 
lives of such men as Father Mathew, William Lloyd Garrison, Thomas 
Clarkson and Wendell Phillips, deserves a place on the shelves of all who 
love the lovers of our race. 


Lectures and Essays. By Sir Starrorp Henry Norrucore, 
first Earl of Iddesleigh, G.C.B., D.C.L., &c. Edinburgh 
and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 1887, 


The twelve lectures or essays, and the poetical appendix which make up 
this volume, may be described as milestones which mark their author’s life. 
We see the future statesman in his first thoughtful and suggestive essay com-, 
peting with Arthur Penrhyn Stanley for the English prize at Oxford ; whilst 
in his quaint ballad, the ‘‘ Clerk of Oxenforde,” we trace the recreations of his 
University life, Another poem, on the Duke of Wellington’s statue, marks his 
residence in chambers whilst reading for the bar. The lecture “ On the Study 
of Political Economy,” written after he had been for three years Mr. Glad- 
stone’s private secretary, brings him to the threshold of political life. “Taste” 
and “Schools and School Life” bear traces of his lifelong interest in art 
training and in education. The racy pages devoted to “ Desultory Reading” 
—the subject which he chose for his address as Lord Rector of Edinburgh 
University—the lectures on “ Moliére,” on ‘‘ Names and Nicknames,” and on 
the “ Archeology of Devon and Cornwall,” introduce us to a statesman’s 
recreations ; while the striking lecture on the “Closing of the Exchequer by 
Charles II. in 1672,” delivered in 1865, bears witness to the intelligent study 
of all details of our financial system. We may safely say that there is nota 
dull page in this volume. We have read it from beginning to end with un- 
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flagging interest. Lord Iddesleigh touches no subject which he does not 
adorn with apt illustration and quotation. Strong sense and true Christian 
feeling are as conspicuous in the earlier as in the later productions of his pen 
and his muse. The poetic charades which are given in the appendix afford 
glimpses into the home circle at Pynes, which show that the late Earl was 
beloved at home as he was trusted in every political circle. The lecture on the 
“* Closing of the Exchequer ” is perhaps the freshest of the volume. We should 
like all young English men and women to study it carefully. The whole 
volume will inspire its readers with a more lively interest in the subjects 
which are so happily and so luminously handled in these pleasant pages. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


The Woodlands, By THomas Harpy. Three Vols. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1887. 


WE have read this clever novel with great pain. The description of the 
Dorset peasantry, as to their character and manners, and the painting of the 
local scenery, may be perfect; but the moral of the story is very bad. An 
attractive, unprincipled, “ stylish” sort of woman steals away the affections 
of a weak, susceptible, medical man, from the sweet, virtuous, well-educated 
woman of good property, but inferior family, whose love he has gained, and 
to whom he has been united in marriage. He forsakes his wife, and lives a 
disreputable life with his abandoned paramour, on the Continent. She casts 
him off first, and then comes to a miserable end. The husband then returns 
to his forsaken and all but divorced wife and seeks reconciliation. He pro- 
fesses no moral repentance, no shame or sorrow for his sin; only a measure of 
regret for his infatuation, giving passionate assurances that his first love is 
more than renewed. On this profession he is restored. The lesson of this 
pernicious novel is that his regret was sufficient, and that his wife and 
himself might well both regard it as such. Neither into the consciousness of 
the husband nor even (monstrous to say) of the wife does any thought of the 
moral enormity, the sin against divine and human law, against all that is 
sacred and all that is decent, involved in the husband’s flagrant and callous 
and long-continued infidelity, seem to have dawned. Her feelings were cruelly 
hurt and needed to be healed; that is all. Such novels as this should not 
be praised by our critical organs merely because of their artistic ability and 
finish. We honour the Spectator because that journal at least—though, so 
far as we have observed, alone—has justly condemned this book. 
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Sabina Zembra. A Novel. By Witam Brack. Three 
Vols, London: Macmillan & Co. 1887. 


Mr. Black cannot write otherwise than gracefully, nor does he show any 
failure in his pictorial power. But this work is not, we venture to think, one 
of his best. The heroine is a fine woman—strong, gentle, compassionate, and 
supremely beautiful, with whom to nurse and tend is a passion, and who 
seems not to care for love from man, because she seeks not support.or sympa- 
thetic correspondence of nature, found in one who stands in contrast of position 
to herself—like a symphonic contrast in harmony which makes richer music 
than mere unison; but seeks only to lend her strength to the weak and 
give her love to those in pain and need, or else to sisters of her heart’s choice. 
This woman is insensible to the passionate love of a noble artist—whom never- 
theless she admires and esteems—and is led, through an accident, to give her 
affection to a good-for-nothing gentleman rider, every way miserably inferior 
to herself, whom she nurses during weeks of helpless confinement. Hence a 
wretched life for some years, ended by the suicide of the irreclaimable man of 
the turf. The book is unpleasant, although there are some beautiful scenes 
and more than a few fine passages. In the end, the heroine, having come to 
grief and trouble, and almost to humiliation, accepts the love of the artist 
who had never ceased to love her, and who, having lost his sight, had become 
thereby a fit object for her love and tending. 


A Garden of Memories; Mrs. Austin; Lizzie’s Bargain. By 
MARGARET VELEY. Two Volumes. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 1887. 


Here are two small volumes that are truly delightful, containing three 
exquisite short stories. They are but sketches, but at every point they show 
the instinct and the master-touch of genius. This writer does not need a 
sensational story or a cunning and wonderful plot to excite and to enchain 
the interest of her readers. Every paragraph is fresh and engaging, and her 
writing is as sweet and pure as it is charming. 


The Ceruleans. A Vacation Idyll. By H. 8S. Cunnincuam, 
Author of “Chronicles of Dustypore,” &c. Two Volumes, 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1887. 


This is not an ordinary novel. It is worth the while of a man or woman 
of intellect to read it. It is full of ideas, and is a work of art. The scene is 
laid in India, and the author is an old Indian. The characters are very various, 
and they live; the scenes are vivid and Oriental ; the events—though there is 
no sensationalism—are lively enough in their character and succession to 
prevent any touch of dulness ; the conversations are brilliant. Probably if the 
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author had had to fill three volumes his book would not have been so good. 
These two volumes, however, he has filled with life and movement. Of plot 
there is not much, nor does there need to be; the book has a vein of sadness 
in it, but it is not too pervasive or overpowering; and if the end brings 
sorrow, it allows one also to see love and hope dawning brightly beyond. 
Throughout, the moral tone is high and pure. There is, however, one blemish. 
A man represented as full of gravity and honour makes, on board a P. and O. 
steamer, a proposal of marriage to a lady whom he knows to be engaged to a 
visiting acquaintance of his own in India, and at the same time makes a vague 
but damaging accusation against his absent rival such as no man of honour 
could have made. 


The Feud of Oakfield Creek. A Novel of Californian Life, 
By Jostan Royce. Boston and New York: Haughton 

& Co, 1887. 
This is an unwholesome story, and it is unformed and sometimes stilted in 


style. Californian life should yield some literature of a higher quality than 
such a book. 


1. A Tale of Oughts and Crosses; or, Mr. Holland's Conquest. 
By Darry DALE. 


2. The Roses of Ringwood. A Story for Children. By Emma 
MARSHALL. 


A Tale of Oughts and Crosses is a delightful book, which combines 
freshness of plot with force and high moral tone, No one will like to 
lay this story aside till it is finished. Mr. Holland and his mother have 
their quiet home at Dover turned inside out by two young relatives 
whose mother has gone to India, and left them to the charge of her half- 
sister—Mrs. Holland. The boy and girl, who were almost insupportable 
at first, and even ran away from their new home, became its comfort and 
ornament. The bright and clever girl at last finds a happy place as tke 


wife of Mr. Holland. 
The Roses of Ringwood is an attractive children’s book. Just the story 


for little people to relish. It is prettily bound, and well illustrated. 


Our Homely Comedy and Tragedy. By the Author of “ The 
Recreations of a Country Parson,” &c.° “London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1887. 


Dr. Boyd has prepared some pleasant pages for the wide circle of readers 
who have learned to linger over his volumes. Some of the brief chapters are 
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almost too “ homely,” but others, like the touching little paper on Tulloch’s 
death, entitled “ A Dark Sunday at St. Andrews,” will preserve the memory of 
hours of joys and sorrows which touched a wide circle. ‘ Ayrside Sundays Long 
Ago” is a prose idyll with the fragrance of the solemn, peaceful, and, despite all 
their long-drawn devotions, the happy Sabbaths of the writer’s boyhood. The 
good cottager who had risen above the stiff observance of Sunday so far as to 
take a quiet stroll with his wife in the lane, took care to carry his Bible under 
his arm, and excused himself by the quaint saying: “ I tak’ a wee daunder on 
the Sabbath night; but I aye tak’ the Book with me.” “Among the Good 
Wesleyans” gives the writer’s impressions of his host and audience at the May 
anniversary. Though these papers are somewhat “drawn-out,” they are full 
of pleasant glimpses of the past and the present. 


Morality in English Fiction, By J. A. Nosie, Author of 
“The Pelican Papers.” London: Simpkin & Marshall. 
1887. 


This essay of some sixty pages is reprinted from a magazine, and has been 
delivered as a lecture. The subject is an interesting one, and Mr. Noble’s 
treatment of it is marked by intelligence, sympathy, and a considerable measure 
of insight. We fail to find, however, underlying the whole such principles of 
guidance as in our opinion one who is to speak with authority upon “ morality 
in fiction ” ought to possess and announce. Mr. Noble claims that “ didacti- 
cism ”’ should be excluded from the novel as a work of art, but admits that 
“it is almost a necessity that a work of even the purest art should bring with 
it breathed suggestions of the moral atmosphere in which it was produced.” 
But he nowhere satisfactorily deals with this “ moral emanation,” as he calls it, 
proceeding rather to illustrate its varied existence in certain well-known masters 
of English fiction. 

We cannot follow him into his detailed treatment of Fielding, Scott, 
Thackeray, Charlotte Bronté, and George Eliot. He seems to us unjust to 
Thackeray, and quite to miss the point of this lay-preacher’s frequent homilies 
as he turns upon his reader with “ De te fabula narratur.” It is not 
fair to Thackeray to set this down as cynicism. And Mr. Noble is as 
undiscerning of George Eliot’s deficiencies as of Thackeray’s excellences. In 
the “ moral atmosphere” of George Eliot there are some elements present and 
some elements wanting which make the air, while occasionally bracing, as 
Mr. Noble contends, to be often little less than poisonous. But the subject is 
a large one, and our space isscanty. Mr. Noble’s essay is suggestive, thought- 
ful, interesting ; it does not and cannotcommand our assent in its fundamental 
principles, though in parts it secures our sympathies. 
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The Holy War. By Joun Bunyan. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by the Rev. JoHn Brown, B.A., Author 
of “The Life of Bunyan,” &. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 1887. 


Macaulay has said that if the Pilgrim’s Progress did not exist, the Holy 
War, from the same pen, would be the best allegory ever written. It is, in 
truth, wonderfully clever and suggestive, and instinct throughout, in thought 
and style, with the genius of the great allegorist. This edition is a careful 
reproduction of the first edition of 1682, with only the correction of some 
small illiteracies which still remained with Bunyan from his earlier days. The 
valnable references and marginalia, so full of suggestion—the authorized key, 
indeed, to the interpretation of the whole—are all in this edition. Mr. Brown’s 
Introduction is what might be expected from the biographer of Bunyan— 
clear and scholarly and instructive. The notes also are valuable aids, being 
explanatory of the text, and especially of obsolete words and phrases. 


Poems. By A. B.S. London: T. Woolmer. 1887. 


This little volume contains several short pieces marked with devout feeling 
and poetic expression. The first and longest poem, “ Magdalene,” is in a 
higher strain, and gives proof of fine imaginative faculty. The same may be 
said of another blank-verse poem, “ By Jordan’s Bank.” A few of the smaller 
pieces—* Blue Eyes,” “ Gorse Blossoms,” &c.—are in a gayer tone, and show 
that the authoress—for this is evidently a lady’s handiwork—is qualified to 
write good ballads as well as pious meditations. We quote a few lines from 
“The Bundle of Life,” the poem which conciudes the volume: 


“ Oh, might I be 
To Thee just like some organ standing mute 
In solitary stillness in Thy house, 
Until some skilled musician touch the keys, 
Then truly answering to the Master’s hand 
And sending music forth through nave and aisle 
In wave on wave of thrilling harmony, 
Which swells and widens out until it fills 
The farthest corners where the shadows hide, 
And then in swift vibrations beyond count, 
Like breezy ripple on some wind-kissed pool, 
Flings back upon the ear a melody 
That penetrates the soul! Now soft and low 
The subtle strains float out with subtle force, 
And melt the ice-cold heart to chastened tears : 
Or launching forth in grandly crashing chords 
The full-toned diapason fills the church 
From carven root to tesselated floor, 
And stirs the inmost hearts of those who hear 
Like sudden thunder storms on sultry days, 
Which make the careless feel Thy presence near 
And cry aloud for help.” 
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ART AND XSTHETICS IN FRANCE. 


In L’Art (Paris: J. Rouam. London: Gilbert Wood & Co.) for April, 
that which interests us most is M. Edmond Bonaffee’s paper on the extinct 
art of sculpture in wood, of which, as he says, the history is yet to be 
written. It grew up at the close of the Middle Ages, and seems to have died 
out in the seventeenth century. The few monuments that remain show that 
there were at least five schools—viz., Flemish, German, Italian, and Northern 
and Southern French. Its motives appear to have been chiefly religious, 
while the treatment was very frankly realistic. Its principal patrons were of 
the humbler bourgeois class, and it was displaced by work in marble and 
metal. The interesting and valuable article on “ Frangois Rude,” by M. 
Alexis Bertrand, seems to us to be marred by a little exaggeration. Rude was 
a sculptor of undeniable power, but he hardly merits the designation of “ the 
French Michael Angelo.” The May issues are occupied with the Salon, with 
the engineer Ferdinand Gaillard, and Japanese decorative art. The first June 
issue continues the review of the Salon, and contains another article on 
Japanese art. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


La France et ses Colonies. Par OnkEstmE ReEcLUS. Tome I,: 
“En France.” Paris: Hachette. 


Messrs. HacHETTE are the French Cassell & Co. Whatever they publish is 
suited to its purpose; and their marvellous activity is as remarkable as the 
average excellence of their productions. Of course, both firms use up old 
plates; but a good old plate retouched is surely better than the crude work 
which disgraces some of our illustrated books. Whether any of the 250 
engravings in this small quarto have done duty before, we cannot say; at any 
rate they are all good, and some of them of singular merit. The names of 
artists such as De Neuville, Whymper, Vuillier, Riou, Taylor, &c.; and en- 
gravers—Kohl, Mennier, Thiriat, &c.—are a sufficient guarantee of excellence. 
Of the twenty-one maps, some—e.g., those pointing out the average density of 
population—are on rather a small scale, but they are clearly printed. The 
letterpress is, of course, far above what we expect in illustrated books. The 
brothers Reclus have long had a world-wide reputation. To this they owed 
their safety when the Versailles army was wreaking vengeance on the Com- 
mune. Both were condemned to death ; but so strong a protest was made 
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by the learned societies of Europe that the sentence was mitigated. M. Reclus 
is many-sided ; his geology is fully up to date, and he has an admirable way 
of describing, as he traces the course of a river, the various formations 
through which it passes. He is a good ethnologist, and the chapter on 
“ Origines des Francais,” with types of face and costume, is the most interesting 
part of the book. At the same time he shows not a trace of the ethnologist’s 
tendency to dream and to dogmatize. He is not afraid to say “ I don’t know,” 
generally adding, “nor does any one else.” What he says ofthe Basques, 
sober and to the point, contrasts strongly with the vague maunderings which 
would affiliate them with the old Egyptians, with the Mexicans, and the 
inhabitants of an imaginary Pacific continent. In etymology he is bolder, 
assuming that Carnac is probably Cairnaec (hillock of bones); and that plow 
(the Cornish pol) has the same root as populus. He will not admit that 
Cornonailles is cornu Galliae, referring it to herné, the land of horns—i.e., 
capes and headlands. In history he is reticent. Neither in the brief sketch of 
Brittany, among “ the old provinces,’ nor when treating of it geographically, 
does he say more about the Revolution than to note that the river d’Auray 
winds past the Champ des Martyrs, the Chapelle Expiatoire, and other places 
famous in our civil wars. At Nantes he says not a word about the noyades, 
but enlarges on the great dredging works to which the port owes its prosperity, 
and on the causes of the disastrous Loire inundations (chiefly due to the im- 
penetrable nature of the soil in the upper courses of the river). About the 
Dragonnades he does say a very little, hinting that the numerous cliffs called 
** Priest’s Leap,” prove reprisals on the part of the Camisards. He thinks the 
Alsace-Lorrainers will remain “ Francophones,” despite the German schools 
and the passagére tyrannie du Nord. Terse and compact, M. Reclus’ style is 
a sample of French at its best ; and a tour through France with such a guide 
is sure to be a pleasure to those who have faith to go along with him. We 
should like to see the book in the libraries of our big schools, for girls as well 
as for boys. Works of this kind would do a great deal to make our school 
French a reality, instead of (as it too often is) a dreary farce. And the book 
would teach so much besides French. The “ Druidic stones,” for instance, 
M. Reclus holds to be undoubtedly sepulchral; a menhir or a dolmen 
(what we wrongly call cromlech) marking the chief’s burial-place, a group of 
stones that of the tribe.* A sentence is for him enough to teach a chapter in 
history ; thus of the Allobroges he says: “They were half the nation of the 
Broges. The other half, the Isobroges, lived in Bresse or the Saone.” We 
spoke of the illustrations; De Neuville’s coal-pitmen of Creunt is a good 
example of the animated style; Grandsire’s harbour of Pont Aven—a land- 





* How large must have been the population represented by the avenues of Carnac. 
France, by the way, sadly needs a Monuments’ Protection Bill. The menhir of 
Saintonge (the largest of all, nearly thirty yards high) was broken up for building 
stone; the Breton Men-ar-Hrock (Fairy’s stone) is thrown down and cracked into four 
pieces. 
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locked Breton bay, and Taylor’s exquisite Bouillon du Loiret—the present 
source of that river-which burst out here in 1672 having previously flowed 
from a deep hole called !’Abiure, are among the best of the still-life pictures. 


Pioneering in New Guinea. By JAMES CHALMERS. With a 
Map, and Illustrations engraved by Edward Whymper 
from photographs taken by Lindt of Melbourne. London: 
Religious Tract Society. 1887. 


The delightful volume entitled Work and Adventure in New Guinea, 
which we reviewed recently, has already made many readers familiar with the 
heroic labours of Mr. Chalmers. To quote the words of his coadjutor in the 
earlier volume, his arrival in 1877 formed an epoch in the history of the New 
Guinea Mission : “ He is wonderfully equipped for the work to which he has, 
under God’s providence, put his hand, and is the white man best known to all 
the natives along the south coast. From the first he has gone among them 
unharmed, and though not unfrequently in imminent peril, has been mar- 
vellously preserved.” Mr. Chalmers is both a missionary and explorer. No 
one knows New Guinea so well as he. No one is so intimately connected 
with its recent history. The handsome volume which he has just prepared is 
accompanied by numerous excellent illustrations, together with a map prepared 
by the Royal Geographical Society to illustrate a paper which he read before 
that learned body. The future historian will find valuable material in the 
chapters which Mr. Chalmers devotes to his journey with Commodore Erskine 
to proclaim the British protectorate over New Guinea, and to his tour of 
inspection with the late lamented Sir Peter Scratchley. One of the most 
valuable chapters in the volume is that on “ The Habits, Customs, and Beliefs 
of Motu and Motumotu.” The answers given by the natives themselves in 
these two districts are set side by side, forming a valuable and reliable picture 
of life and character in New Guinea, The missionary’s voyages, his long 
journeys in the interior, with all his diversified experience among the can- 
nibals of the Gulf, are artlessly told. Nine sketches of New Guinea celebrities, 
which afford some strange glimpses of heathen customs and superstitions, add 
largely to the value of a book which every student of missionary work, of 
native customs, or colonial history, will find stored with information such as no 
other Englishman is in a position to give. 


A new English Dictionary on Historical Principles, Edited by 
JAMES A. H. Murray. Part III. Batter-Boz. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 1887. 


This part is, if possible, of even greater interest and importance than its 
predecessors, containing as it does an unusually large proportion of words of 
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native English origin. Amongst these the verb “ to be” naturally occupies the 
most prominent place. It is an interesting evidence of the immense antiquity 
of human speech, and of the subtle influences which are ever at work to 
modify it, that this familiar auxiliary should be compounded of three several 
roots—viz., es, which appears in the Latin est, the Greek é¢or:, the German 
ist, and the English ts; wes, traceable in the German weser and waz, and the 
English was, and be, seen also in the German bin. In the twelve columns 
devoted to this verb the history of each of these three roots is carefully dis- 
cussed, the article being thus an extremely valuable contribution to philological 
science. Separate treatment is accorded to the prefix be, which is, we learn, 
simply a light form of by, which originally meant about, and is connected with 
the second syllable of dudi. The compounds in which this prefix occurs are 
then exhaustively dealt with under separate headings. The unphilological 
reader will be astonished to find how much he has to learn about the most 
familiar words in the language, such as, e.g., bed and board. It is interesting 
to be informed that bonfire has nothing to do with the French bon, but 
meant originally fire of bones. Doubts are cast on the ordinary derivation of 
book from the old form of beech, but no satisfactory alternative is suggested. 
The etymology of box is also left in some uncertainty. Indeed, one of the best 
features of the work is the caution which characterizes it. It is also highly 
satisfactory to find that the hermeneutical part of the work is not unduly 
subordinated to the philological. Quotations by which the history of the 
various senses which a given word has borne, ranging from the earliest period 
of written English in which the word is met with down to the present day, 
are furnished in almost excessive abundance. Particularly interesting 
articles are those on bias, bow, bill, blackguard, and bombast. The quota- 
tions given to illustrate the rare word bombinate are curious. The first is 
from Rabelais, the second from Mr. Swinburne, and the third and last from 
the Daily News ; the two last being merely allusions to the passage from 
Rabelais. 


Manual Training. The Solution of Social and Industrial 
Problems, By Cuartes H.Ham. Edinburgh and London : 
Blackie & Son. 1886. 


This book has much reality about it, although it is not wanting in 
some of the characteristics which too often mar American works relating to 
education, those especially (and there are too many such) that are not written 
by men of real literary culture and training. We have sounding platitudes, 
and vague, yet questionable, dogmatisms, and unprofitable digressions in 
considerable proportion. But we have also the honest work of a real enthu- 
siast, who is also a practical organizer. America feels just now, above all 
things, and more, perhaps, than any other country, the need of manual training 
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for her rising population. In our own country, though little is said on the 
subject, the need and the best way of organizing instruction in manual labour 
as a part of elementary education has for a long time been occupying the 
attention of educationists, and is one of the special points to which the inquiries 
of the Royal Commission on Education are at present directed. This volume, 
intended to stir up aud guide American opinion, contains interesting informa- 
tion on a subject which is no less difficult than important. It shows the 
usual misapprehension of Americans, who are not real educational experts, as 
to the condition of education in England. The true leaders of educational 
ideas and progress in America have always been modest and accurate in writing 
about the condition and progress of their own country, and have usually been 
well informed as to education in England. Mr. Ham is not an authority of 
this class. If he were, probably he would not have a chapter entitled ‘ The 
Majesty of Tools.” But his book, notwithstanding, is a contribution of some 
value on the important subject to which it relates. 


Juarez and Cesar Canti. A Refutation of the Charges 
preferred by the Italian Historian in his Last Work 
against the American Patriot. Official Edition. Mexico : 
Printing Office of the Federal Government. 1885. 


The Mexican authorities here come forward as the champions of Presi- 
dent Juarez. Canti, who was the personal friend of Maximilian ap- 
pointed by him to various important offices, stated in his history that 
Juarez sold “ two provinces to the United States under the title of a pledge 
for two years, as a guarantee for a loan,” and also sold the body of the 
murdered Maximilian for money. The pamphlet, by copious quotations 
from various sources, sets itself to disprove these statements of the 
partisan historian. Any student of Canti will need to weigh its state- 
ments. The concluding remarks are strangely unbecoming. Such flimsy 
rhetoric is in the worst taste. Mexico may defend her President against 
Cantt’s statements, but the murder of Maximilian will always be a foul 
blot on her escutcheon. 


Mathematical Wrinkles. For Matriculation and other Exami- 
nations, By Dr.W.F. Kyicut. London: Blackie & Son. 
1886. 


Six Mathematical Papers, set at the Matriculation Examination of 
London University, are here carefully worked, with some valuable notes. 
The book will be of great service to all students, but especially to those 
who do not attend classes or who have no private tutor. 
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WESLEYAN CONFERENCE PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Praise: Meditations in the One Hundred and Third Psalm. 
By Mark Guy PEARSE. 


2. Skipper George Netman: a Story of Outport Methodism in 
Newfoundland, By the Rev. Grorce J. Bonp. 


3. The Joy of Her Home. By Lizzie Joyce Tomuinson. London: 
T. Woolmer. 
1. Mr. Pearse’s meditations are in his best style. They form a sugges- 


tive devotional book, brimming over with pleasant illustrations, and may well 
brighten the life of every reader. 


2. Skipper Netman is a sturdy Newfoundland fisherman, fearless and devout. 
His adventures are well told in this neat and tastefully got-up volume, which 
gives some pleasant glimpses of Methodist work and fisher-life. It is a capital 
tale likely to do much good. 


3. The Joy of Her Home.—The tone and moral of this little book is all that 
could be desired, but it is wanting in incident, and not very well written. 


1. Neville Trueman, the Pioneer Preacher : A Tale of the War of 
1812. By W. H. Witnrow, M.A. 


2. Stephen Blakemore’s Problem. By EpITH CORNFORTH. 


3. Chips from a Temperance Worship : Readings, Recitations, and 
Dialogues for Bands of Hope and Temperance Societies, 
Edited by OLIVER Pacis. 

London : Wesleyan Sunday School Union. 


1. Mr. Withrow’s book is ahistory rather than astory. The heroic struggle 
against invasion from the States is well described, and a thread of incident 
supplies interest to the narrative. The story is too slight, however, for most 
young readers. 


2. Miss Cornforth has written a graceful tale which will please all readers, 
and leave a blessing behind it. 


3. The temperance selections are somewhat dry and stale, but the idea is 
good, and the book will no doubt be useful. It is a pity that the compiler had 
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not taken a wider range, and given temperance societies a more worthy selec- 
tion of readings and recitations. 


1. The Family Council : Conversations on the Events of Home. 
By EDWARD GARRETT. 


2. Inches of Thought for Spare Moments. By G. §8. 


3. Uncle John’s Talks with His Nephews. Edited by E. J, 
Harpy, M.A. London: James Nisbet & Co. 1886. 


1. Mr. Garrett is at home in the sphere to which his new book intro- 
duces us. Such subjects as the Christian training of children, the 
education of daughters, the boys’ start in life, and the first marriage are 
treated in a racy, simple style, which will win the book a welcome in all 
homes. It will give useful hints in many a perplexity. 


2. Inches of Thought is an appropriate title for these brief papers. 
The subjects of a few of them may best introduce the book to our readers. 
“The Danger Flag,” “ Perhaps,” “If,” are some of the many topics 
treated in anecdotal fashion, with racy illustrations. It is a suggestive 
little volume. 


3. Uncle John’s Talks appeal to another circle. Boys will here learn 
much about moral pluck, school games, a taste for reading, and kindred 
topics of unfailing interest. This book may be put into the hands of all 
boys in the confidence that it will help them to become more manly and 
more truly Christian. 


The Story of my Life and Missionary Labours in Europe, Africa, 
America, and the West Indies. By the Rev. WILLIAM 
MoisteR. London: T. Woolmer. 1886. 


This is a plain, unpretending, but interesting and often affecting record of 
nearly sixty years’ labour as a Methodist minister, principally in the mission 
field. It is of the best old-fashioned sort and style. If any one desires to 
have a true and real specimen of the earnest, faithful, unwearied, very useful 
and very happy life of a genuine Methodist preacher, whose living spirit is 
that of the age which preceded railways and savoured of ancient simplicity, 
and yet who has known how practically to adapt himself and his work to 
modern conditions, let him read this book. It will yield him pleasure and 
instruction. Above all, it is likely to touch his heart for the best. 
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A Cry from the Land of Calvin and Voltaire: Records of the Mc All 
Mission. With Introduction by the Rev. Horatius 
Bonar, D.D. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1887. 


The title will sufficiently commend this interesting little book to all who 
know anything of the needs of France and the work of Mr. McAll. 


Edwin Bainbridge: A Memoir. By T. DaRuineTon, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. With Preface by the Rev. W. F. 
Moutton, D.D. Morgan & Scott. 1887. 


Let our last notice be of this most touching volume, written by the old 
School-fellow at the Leys School, Cambridge, of the young hero—the uncon- 
scious hero—whose memory is enshrined in this little book. All the world 
heard of the eruption and earthquake which, twelve months ago, overwhelmed 
the Wairoa Terraces in New Zealand, and of the brave English Christian lad 
who prayed, exhorted, and was singled out for destruction. He was a bright 
young Methodist, and the affecting history of his simple goodness, of his fair 
youth and early death, is here briefly and modestly related. 








SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


EVUE DES DEUX MONDES (May 15).—M. Rochard, of the Academy of 
Medicine, contributes a sensible paper on ‘‘ Hygienic Education and Intel- 
lectual Overstrain.”” He notices the physical exercise which the ancient world and 
the medizeval nations required children and young men to take. With the revival 
of learning and the Reformation, letters, pony Latin and the study of law, 
became the basis of education for all liberal careers, and even for those who were 
intended for the army and other public service. The encyclopedists began an 
attack on the study of the dead languages, and by substituting the study of the 
natural sciences paved the way for a political and social revolution. After this 
historical review, M. Rochard gves on to show that children have special need of 
fresh air and movement. To require prolonged attention and close study is un- 
reasonable and unnatural. He protests, however, against exaggeration. To call 
the French system of education homicide, is quite unwarranted by the facts. Most 
of the young people escape, thanks to their youthful flexibility, but they exhaust 
that force which should be stored up in readiness for the struggles of the future, 
and their physical development is checked. Among the young men exempt from 
military service by feebleness of constitution the graduates are 575 per 1000, the 
others only 460 per 1000. M. Rochard would like to secure a law to regulate the 
studies of schools and lyceums. It should limit the length of classes, the hours 
spent in home work, in recreation and other exercises, and render them obligatory ; 
it should set a limit of age to the admission into the different classes of the lyceums, 
move back that for obtaining diplomas, and especially for studentships; the exami- 
nations should be limited, and special inducements given to cultivate athletics. 
By this means, he holds that the whole physical tone of the youth of France 
would be improved. 

La Nouve.te Revue (April 15).—M. Léo Quesnel gives an interesting sketch 
of contemporary Spanish literature. Up to twenty-five years ago the peninsula 
was almost barren of historians, though the national life was rich beyond almost 
any other in material for such studies, The torpor of those days is past. Societies 
of history and archzology have been formed, and the activity has borne splendid 
fruit. In France the archzologist may glean some scattered facts from coins or 
wait for the results of excavations, but in Spain it is only necessary to open the 
library doors to bring out treasures of history which have lain buried there for 
generations. In the convents, in the municipal archives, and in the libraries which 
belong to the Spanish grandees, there is almost inexhaustible material. The Royal 
Academy of History in Madrid has published its tenth volume of Memoirs, These 
bulky volumes of 700 to 800 pages can be had for ten francs in Madrid. The last 
contains an account of the relations between Columbus and the brothers Pincon, 
and other important papers relating to the conquest of America, which have been 
edited by the learned Captain Cesar Fernandez Duro, who has made a special 
study of this period. Still more interesting is the correspondence between Philip IV. 
of Spain and Marie d’Agreda, who founded the Convent of Agreda. The king, 
drawn by the fame of her virtues, paid her a visit which made a profound impres- 
sion on his mind. During twenty-two years this gifted woman became his trusted 
counsellor. Her lofty views of the claims of justice and of the rights of the 
people made her a fit counsellor for the weak prince in that dark age. 1886 has 
been a year of great literary activity in all departments. An eighth and ninth 
volume have been added to a series on Spanish folk-lore, and other subjects are 
well represented. In fiction the year has been prolific. Galdos has published 
nothing, though he has an important work in preparation. Madame Pardo Bazan, 
who has unfortunately lent her influence to form a Zola school in Spain, has been 
very busy in that debasing work. 

(May 1).—M. Paul Fontin, in a paper on “The Consular Question,” discusses 
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the report of a special commission appointed by M. Challemel-Lacour, then Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, to consider the modifications which ought to be made in the dip- 
lomatic corps. The commission sat from June 1, 1883, to July 10, 1884, but its 
report has been quietly shelved for the last three years without producing any effect. 
M. Fontin shows the need of prompt action. The consuls are the greatest travellers 
in the world, he says. They goonand on, like the wandering Jew, without ever find- 
ing a settled home. A consul who has had twenty years’ service will have passed from 
Turin to Montevideo, Moscow, Tangier, Shanghai, and Melbourne. The result is 
that the consul can form no lasting connections. He has to get acclimatized, and 
become familiar with his new surroundings ; then, before he has well managed to do 
this, he must move on. M. Fontin complains, too, of the want of interest and help 
for French travellers and settlers. The consul will discourage the new-comers, or 
receive them with marked coldness. This interesting article shows forcibly the need 
of reform if French commerce is to be fostered in all parts of the world. 

Devutscne Ronspcuav (April).—The readers of this review owe their thanks 
to Alfred Dove for some interesting reminiscences of Leopold von Ranke’s early 
life. They were composed by the great historian himself at Venice in 1863. 
Ranke was born in Thuringia—a lovely valley bowered in its luxuriant woods. The 
quaint little town of Wiehe, where he first saw the light on December 21, 1795, is 
lovingly described. Ranke’s forefathers were clergymen in the county of Mans- 
feld. Heer: Ranke was pastor at Bornstedt, a village near Eisleben, from 1671- 
1694. His son, the clergyman of a neighbouring parish, died early, scarcely leaving 
enough for his widow to live upon. Their boy, Johann Heinrich Israel Ranke, was 
then six yearsold. His friends, who saw no way of training him for the Church, wished 
him to learn some handicraft, but the family instinct was too strong. He set out 
for Halle to enter the Latin school of the Orphan House there ; then he passed to 
Leipzig University. He afterwards became pastor in the little village of Ritteburg, 
where he preached for more than a generation. He was a thrifty man and made a 
good marriage, so that he raised his family in the social scale. He died at his son’s 
in Wiehe at the age of eighty, when the future historian was four years old. He 
left behind him a large library of theological books, which belonged to the earlier 
half of the eighteenth century. His Hebrew Bible and copy of the Septuagint with 
the New Testament were provided with a Latin version written in his own neat 
and clear handwriting between the lines. His son, not at all to the satisfaction of 
the father, resigned theology in favour of law whilst a student at Leipzig. He 
settled as a practising jurist at Weihe, where his mother had left him a house and 
alittle estate. The luties of his profession and the oversight of his estate kept 
him busy enough. He was a devout man, simple and homely in his habits, and not 
without some scruples as to his refusal to enter the Church. His wife was un- 
wearied in her devotion to her family, and had some poetic tastes to which her more 
prosaic husband was a stranger. The glimpses of life in the little town are strangely 
interesting. .The kernel of society was composed of a few old families, who some- 
times bore the same name, and were distinguished from each other as ‘“ Kohler 
behind the town-hall,’ “ Kohler in the street,” “Bremer at the church.” The 
biirgerschaft, including the clergyman and the schoolmaster, ranked next. Still more 
interesting were the squadrons of military quartered in the town. Their doings 
formed a daily topic of conversation in the little town. Young Ranke needed no 
pushing forward in his studies. He did too much rather than too little. But he 
was not backward in games, and climbed the trees as eagerly as any of his young 
friends. He passed from the care of the town schoolmaster to two cloister-schools 
in the district. The picture of the master and his boys returning from their after- 
noon ramble, and kneeling down for evening prayer in the wood, is one of the gems 
of these recollections. In the dim wood, with the glittering stars above, the teacher 
bowed in prayer with his scholars, and sang the evening hymn, then all returned with 
deepened feeling totheir home. The effect of Schiller’s and Goethe’s works on the 
boy’s mind is well described. At the second cloister-school he passed from Ovid to 
Virgil, which they not only read but committed to memory. Some of the boys 
could repeat the A£neid from beginning to end. The Iliad and Odyssey were read 
through three times during Ranke’s stay. One of the masters introduced him to 
the lyric poets and dramatists of Greece, whom he read with intense delight. From 
this school he went up well prepared to the University of Leipzig. 
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(May.)—Herr Geffcken’s series of articles on ‘‘ The British Empire: its Political- 
Military Position,’’ closes with a study of our naval and military position. He points 
out that the defence of our coasts is of supreme importance, and for this our fleet 
must mainly be responsible. Our extensive colonial empire divides our forces, while 
France is able to concentrate her ships of war at Toulon, Brest, and one or two 
other ports. The writer refers-to the devastation wrought by the Alabama, and 
a the opinion of Admiral Aube, that twenty such cruisers would completely 

estroy our British commerce. As to our army, he holds that our adherence to the 
system of enlisting which all other great Powers have abandoned has been a mistake. 
The reducing the time of service he also considers a serious error. Soult said, “‘ The 
British infantry is the first in the world, and happily there is not much of it.’’ That 
our critic thinks has been entirely changed. The infantry of which Soult spoke so 
highly perished in the Crimea. Herr Geficken shows the important bearing of 
parliamentary policy on this question. He bitterly bewails Mr. Gladstone’s conduct 
of foreign and colonial affairs ; he is not even satisfied with Lord Salisbury’s policy. 
The present Premier repudiates the theory of non-intervention, but holds that other 
States must take care to pull Castania out of the fire for us. Lord Salisbury may be 
said to be prevented from pursuing a more vigorous course by his relation to the 
Liberal Unionists, but Herr Geffcken holds that this union really strengthens his 
hands for such a line of policy. 

(June.)—An anonymous article on the elections for the Reichstag in Alsace- 
Lorraine deals carefully with all phases of these returns. The conquered provinces 
have shown decisively at the poll that after sixteen years of German rule they are 
still as much opposed to it as on the day of the annexation. Copious quotations are 
given here from the addresses issued by the parliamentary candidates, Various 
plans for securing results more satisfactory to Germany are discussed. The writer 
thinks that the elections might be made septennial instead of triennial for these 
provinces, so as to avoid the too frequent recurrence of the disturbing element. In 
any case he comforts himself with the reflection that Germany is strong enough to 
hold, without reference to the wishes of the inhabitants, the provinces which were 
united to the Fatherland against their own will. 

Norta American Review (April).—A series of articles entitled “Letters to 
Prominent Persons,” is appearing in this journal. Arthur Richmond takes James 
Russell Lowell somewhat sharply in hand. He reminds Lowell that “as a repre- 
sentative ofthe highest culture, a stern advocate of the loftiest moral principles in 

olitics, this Republic welcomed your advent into the public arena.” Of slavery 
well proclaimed himself the eternal foe. His position and talent won him the 
high position of presidential elector for his own district and university when the first 
President was to be chosen after the civil war. The writer says that Lowell was 
only kept faithful to his duty to vote for the Republican candidate by the influence 
of another politician. He was sent to represent his party abroad, but Mr. Richmond 
complains of his want of hospitality and attention to his compatriots. He 
says that Lord Salisbury’s invitation left at the American legation for Secretary 
Evarts, his wife and daughter, to visit Hatfield, was suffered “ to lapse so grossly as 
to be conveyed for Mr. Evarts only.”” When the Republicans were turned out of 
office, Mr. Richmond taunts Mr. Lowell with his want of loyalty to his old comrades. 
This is the sum of the charges. They are somewhat biting, but we do not doubt 


“that Mr. Lowell can give a good answer. 


(May.)—“ Beecher’s Personality ’’ forms the subject of an enthusiastic article “ by 
his physician,” Dr. Searle. His genius, it is said, was oratorical, linguistic, poetio, 
humanitarian. “ He sounded all the depths of emotion, all the heights of inspiration. 
As an analyst of character he was as great as was Shakespeare as a synthesist. As 
a student and reader of Nature he could have rivalled an Agassiz or an Audubon. In 
wit and humour he was the peer of the most celebrated. In short, history records 
no man who outranked his fellows in more directions and to a greater extent, and 
who fell below the average in fewer elements and developments of mind and soul.” 
There is a careful description of the orator’s physique. He was five feet eight inches 
high, and for several years his weight averaged about two hundred and twenty five 
pounds. His digestion was uniformly good, his habits regular and temperate. 
“He was immoderate only in sleep. This he must, and would, and did obtain in 
Senerous proportion. In the full tide of work an afternoon siesta was always insisted 
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upon, and he could compose himself to peaceful slumber even amidst much confusion.” 
He was specially fond of coffee ; mild ale and wines he took sparingly, and only when 
his health seemed to require them. He ate lightly before speaking—a cup of coffee or 
tea, with a scrap of toast. His Saturday holidays, spent among the picture galleries, 
shops, or museums were his great means of recreation, His farm at Peekshill proved 
a very valuable health-resort. The quinsy from which he suffered much in his 
earlier years grew less troublesome in the last ten years of his life. Hay-fever 
rostrated him every year unless he resorted to the White Mountains or to distant 
journeys. He spent thousands of dollars on precious stones. They afforded him the 
same pleasure, he used to say, as flowers, and were fadeless. He was scarcely ever 
withont unset gems in his pocket, and haunted the shops of jewellers, from whom he 
sometimes borrowed their gems, ‘The ruby, opal, carbuncle, and emerald were among 
his favourite stones. ‘‘ No lady of taste could derive more satisfaction from a shopping 
expedition than he. From his recent visit to England he returned laden with spoils 
of this description for his relatives and friends, silks and plushes and velvets fit for 
a queen.” His memory, which was wonderful in its hold on facts of Nature and 
details as to men and their history, was absolutely at fault in reference to phrases, 
dates, and other things. ‘The only thing of this sort that he could recall was the 
list of Latin prepositions that govern the ablative case..... Not a couplet of any 
hymn, though sung in his ears and by his tongue for a lifetime, not a passage of 
Scripture, not a scrap from the most celebrated authors or orators, could he quote 
with even a probability of accuracy.” He was incautious even to heedlessness, 
Dr. Searle says : “ He could not understand or be made to believe that he could have 
an enemy who would lie in wait to trip him, and glory in deceit.’’ The doctor 
endorses the saying of a friend, “that to know this man was not only to admire and 
enjoy him, but to love him with an affection that in every true and honest heart 
grew deeper and fonder with every hour, every day, and every year.” 

Mertuopist Review (May).—A portrait and memorial sketch is given in this 
bi-monthly of John Price Durbin, one of the greatest orators of the Methodist 
so al Church during this century. Born on a Kentucky farm, and apprenticed 
when he was only fourteen to a cabinet-maker, Dr. Durbin had no, educational 
advantages. Such, however, was his application, that he was qualified after seven 
years in the active ministry to accept the Professorship of Ancient Languages in 
Augusta College. He was appointed President of Dickinson College in 1834, and 
saved that institution from shipwreck. After eleven years at Dickinson he returned 
to ordinary pastoral work, till he was made Corresponding Secretary for Foreign 
Missions in 1850. This post he held until failing strength compelled him to resign it 
in 1872. His reputation as a preacher was not gained by meretricious or sensational 
methods, but by “ the wise, the weighty, and the eloquent presentation of essential 
truth.” His special sermons were often an hour and a quarter or even an hour and 
a halflong. When he returned to the pastorate he reduced them to fifty minutes, 
so that he might be able to deliver two sermons a day. He retired to rest after the 
morning discourse in order that he might come to his work at night with the fresh- 
ness of morning. 

Tue Century (April—June).—Mr. Eggleston gives some amusing pictures of 
American worship in his article, ‘Church and Meeting-house before the Revolution.’”” 
The New Englanders refused to apply the name church to a building. Their disused 
meeting-houses were given to the minister for barn or stable. One in Long Island 
served as the town gaol. This was a protest against the notion that holiness could 
belong to wood or stone. After the log and thatch meeting-house came the squarish 
frame building, with roof sloping on all four sides to a point in the middle. This was 
called a tunnel-roof. The belfry crowned it, with its rope hanging down in the 

-middle,.of the preaching-place. Bells, however, were sey aa aed modern. The 
peopit we.¢ generally summoned by beat of drum. In New, Haven the drummer 
stood on the top of the meeting-house that his summons might be heard by all the 
people. It was more usual, however, to blow a conch-shell dinner-horn in the streets. 
A signal-flag hoisted above the meeting-house warned the more distant worshippers. 
Some pleasaut illustrations are given of the hospitality shown to those who came from 
distant parts to the services. The officers of the church sat in conspicuous positions in 
front of the congregation. When the minister entered with his family the people rose, 
and remained senting till he had mounted to his place. In Lynn, the tithing-man 
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went about with a long wand witha ball at one end to tap any man who was drowsy ; 
at the other end of the wand was a fox’s tail, with which he brushed the faces of 
the women who thus forgot themselves. One frequent sleeper struck this official for 
disturbing him, but he gained nothing by his rash deed. He was sent to the 
whipping-post for “common sleeping at the public exercises.” We are sorry that 
we cannot quote any more of the curiosities of worship in this delightful article. 

(June.)—Mr. Kennen’s visit toCount Tolstoi is the feature of this month’s magazine. 
In 1885, the writer, an American traveller, visited the convict mines in Eastern Siberia, 
where the exiles entreated him to find the Count and lay before him the story of their 
sufferings. He bore with him a manuscript describing a “ hunger strike” organized 
by four educated women in the Irkoutsk prison, who sought by starving themselves to 
secure better terms from the brutal prison authorities. This MS., with the terrible 
descriptions which the American gave, failed to shake Tolstoi’s principle ‘of non- 
resistance. So far he may be right, but the dreamy philosophy of the great 
novelist makes one smile. His mode of life is still more grotesque. The wealthy 
noble and novelist had spent the morning in spreading manure over the land of a 
poor widow who lived near his estate. In the evening he brouglit his tools and lap- 
board into the Countess’s sitting-room, where he put heels to an unfinished pair of 
shoes, discussing learnedly about shoemaking as an art. It will surprise no one to find 
that all the members of the novelist’s family do not sympathize with his views. 
His eldest daughter, however, is one of his converts. The stranger and her father 
met her returning from the hay-fields in peasant dress. She had been at work there 
with the village girls. 

Scripyer’s Magazine (April—June).—This magazine is steadily improving. 
The April number is very attractive both in fiction and in general articles. Mr. 
Washbourne’s ‘‘ Reminiscences of the Siege and Commune of Paris ”’ describe his 
visits to Archbishop Darboy in his cell at La Roquette. The unfortunate prelate had 
then been two weeks in prison without seeing any one save his jailer. Mr. Wash- 
bourne, entreated by the Papal Nuncio to use his interest on behalf of Monseigneur 
Darboy, gained admission with difficulty to the cell. He found the prisoner cheer- 
ful, though his face and person bore the marks of ill-health. ‘“ He was one of the 
most charming and agreeable of men, and was beloved alike by the rich and poor. 
He had spent his whole life in acts of charity and benevolence, and was particularly 
distinguished for his liberal and catholic spirit. The cruelty of his position and 
prescience of his coming fate had not changed the sweetness of his disposition nor 
the serenity of histemper. No words of bitterness or reproach for his persecutors 
escaped his lips, but he seemed desirous rather to make excuses for the people of 
Paris, to whom he had been allied by so many ties during his whole life.” “The 
unpublished letters of Thackeray,” written to his friends the Rev. W. H. and Mrs. 
Brookfield, will be eagerly read. The great novelist was a man born for friendship. 
It is a privilege to read his heart through these graphic notes, which sparkle with 
humour, not unmixed with sadness. “I should like to see,” he writes, “ before I die, 
and think of it daily more and more, the commencement of Jesus Christ's Christianism 
in the world, where, I am sure, people may be made a hundred times happier than 
by its present forms—Judaism, Asceticism, Bullarism. I wonder will He come 
again and tell it us.’ The letters in the May magazine are not less interesting. 
His enthusiasm over David Copperfield does equal honour to himself and his 
great contemporary. In 1849 he writes:—‘ Have you read Dickens? O! it is 
charming! Brave Dickens! It has some of his very prettiest touches—those 
inimitable Dickens’ touches which make such a great man of him ; and the reading 
of the book has done another author a great deal of good.”—The article on the 
development of the steamship is an admirable view of the enormous progress made 
in ocean navigation during this century. The Thackeray letters in the June 
number are even more racy than those.-that have previously app “e+ Tho 
novelist’s true tenderness of heart is seen in the playfut passagé: “The tones 
of a mother’s voice speaking to an infant play the deuce with me somehow ; that 
charming nonsense and tenderness work upon me until I feel like a woman or a 
great big baby myself—fiddledee.” His comments on the women he met in Paris 
show that he looked on society with the eye ofa novelist, and worked up the 
materiai he found there. Mr. Stimson’s article on “The Ethics of Democracy ” is 
based on an extensive study of the State legislation of America, He points out that 
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demoeracy has deemed intoxication more perilous than incontinence or commercial 
dishonesty, and tends to regard marriage as a contract easily made and ended, whilst 
it strictly punishes offences against the marital relation so long as it lasts. 

Harrer’s Magazine (April—June).—Theodore Child’s article on the Comédie 
Frangaise gives a detailed account of the origin, growth, and present position of 
the first theatre in the world. The palatial buildings are adorned with the finest 
busts and pictures, so that they form a museum of the drama. Ralph Meeker’s 
“ Through the Caucasus,” gives some pleasant sketches of Russian life. The heads 
of peasants and Polish Jews which illustrate the article are singularly good. Every 
feature, almost every line of these faces, seems to stand out from the paper. Russian 
tea costs from one to forty dollars per pound. The ordinary tea of the country is 
far superior to any drunk in England or America. It is brought overland by 
-merchants in the caravans. The best quality used for the imperial table is put 
in leather bags enclosed in carefully “ana cases, to prevent contact with the air. 
Cream or milk is never used. Crystallized white sugar and a slice of lemon are 
the only ingredients added. The samovar is a kind of urn with a hot charcoal fire 
in its furnace. A straight pipe runs right through the centre of the samovar, and 
projects at the top. When the water boils a few spoonfuls of black tea are putin a 
small china teapot. This is filled with hot water from the samovar, and set over 
the top of the pipe. When the tea has been thoroughly steeped a little of the dark 
liquid is poured into the guest’s glass, which is then filled with water from the 
samovar. Bohemian cut-glass tumblers are used instead of our cups. Tea-gardens 
happily take the place of our beer-gardens. The article gives illustrations of the 
unhappy restrictions which annoy all intelligent people. You must uncover your 
head when you give your despatch to the Government official. The region between 
the Volga and Dnieper is underlaid with the best anthracite coal, but the corrupt 
tyrannical, and medd!esome policy of the Government effectually crushes ail enter- 
prise. Inthe May numbcr there isan article on ‘‘ The Recent Moyement in Southern, 
Literature.” The sketch of George W. Cable will be read with interest. The death 
of his father and financial reverses threw him early on his own resources. After 
some years of clerkship he joined the Confederate army, devoting every available 
moment to the study of mathematics, Latin, and the Bible. After the war, he 
returned penniless to New Orleans, where he became an errand-boy. Then he 
studied civil engineering. In 1869 he married, and soon became a member of the 
staff of the Picayune, a New Orleans paper. His refusal from conscientious motives 
to take charge of the theatrical column, lost him this place. He then found employ- 
ment as accountant and correspondence clerk to a firm of cotton factors, with whom 
he remained until 1879. Whilst in this employment his inimitable stories on Creole 
life began to appear. His chequered career ioe happily left its imprint on all Mr. 
Cable’s pages. 

Sr. Nicnonas and Harrer’s Youne Peorre maintain their reputation for quaint 
woodcuts, pleasant reading, and ingenious conundrums. 

PrEsBYTERIAN Review (April).—Dr. Witherow pays a brief tribute to Dr. 
Croskery, of Londonderry, who for some years acted as one of the associate editors 
of the Meteaeies Review. The deceased minister was born in County Down, 
Treland, of a Unitarian family. He entered Belfast College as a Unitarian, but the 
influence of two companions, who lent him Dwight’s Theology, and above all set him 
a noble example, led him to join the Presbyterian Church at the close of his first 
session. The famive of 1847 impoverished his father, so that the young student 
was compelled to supplement his scanty allowance by work for the Belfast Press. 
After he was licensed to preach he spent two years in America, where he lectured 

i and delivered sermons. On his return to Belfast he became reporter and afterwards 
Hit editor of the Banner of Ulster. He was not popular in the pulpit. He preached 
in twenty-six vacancies before he received a call. At last, in 1860, he became pastor 
of & smail congregation at Creggaz, in a remote corner of Couity Armagh. Thence 
he removed in 1863 to Clonakilty, in Cork, where he laboured, until three years 
later he was invited to become pastor of a new congregation in Londonderry. In 
1875 he became Professor of Logic in Magee College. He was afterwards Professor 
of Theology. He enjoyed a high reputation in later life as an instructive and 
practical preacher. His chief literary work was for the periodical press. Seven of 
bis articles appeared in the London Quarterly Review. 
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Good Complexion! 
Ano LVice Flands! 


OTHING adds so much to personal attractions as a bright, clear 
complexion, and a soft skin. Without them the handsomest and 
most regular features are but coldly impressive, whilst with them the 

plainest become attractive; and yet there is no advantage so easily secured. 
The regular use of a properly prepared Soap is one of the chief means; but 
the Public have not the requisite knowledge of the manufacture of Soap to 
guide them to a proper selection, so a pretty box, a pretty colour, or an 
agreeable perfume too frequently outweighs the more important consideration, 
viz.: the Composition of the Soap itself, and thus many a good complexion 
is spoiled which would be enhanced by proper care. 

































A most Eminent Authority on the Skin, 


Professor Sir Erasmus Wilson, RRS., 


Writes in the JOURNAL OF CUTANEOUS MEDICINE :— 


“PAIHE use of a good Soap is certainly calculated to preserve the Skin in 
“health, to maintain its complexion and tone, and prevent its falling 
“into wrinkles. PEARS is a name engraven on the memory of the 
“ oldest inhabitant; and PEARS’ Transparent SOAP is an article of the 
“nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of the most refreshing 
“and agreeable of balms for the Skin.” 











O persons whose skin is delicate or sensitive to changes in the weather, 
winter or summer, PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP is invaluable, 
as, on account of its emollient, non-irritant character, Redness, Roughness 

and Chapping are prevented, and a clear appearance and soft velvety condition 
maintained, and a good, healthful and attractive complexion ensured. Its agree- 
able and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties, 
commend it as the greatest luxury and most elegant adjunct to the toilet. 


Mr. J. U. Milton, 


Senior Surgeon to ST. JOHN’S HOSPITAL FOR THE SKIN, London. 


“ROM time to time I have tried many different Soaps, and I have now, 
“after FIFTEEN YEARS’ careful trial in many hundreds of cases, 
“both in Hospital and Private Practice, no hesitation in giving my 
“verdict to the effect that nothing has answered so well or proved 
“30 beneficial to the Skin as PEARS’ Transparent SOAP.” 











PEARS’ TABLETS & BALLS: PEARS’ 
Transparent Is. each. Larger pees ee ae be rea sg Transparent 
The 2s. 6d. Tablet is perfumed with Otto of Roses. 

SOAP, { Os : SOAP. 


A smaller Tablet (unscented) is sold at 6d. 

EARS’ SOAP is sold everywhere, but imsist on having Peare’, 
as vilely injurious imitations are often substituted for extra gain, even 
by dealers who would be thought RESPECTABLE, some of whom attract 

the public into their shops or stores by marking Pears’ Seap at less 
than cost price, and then recommend some rubbish on which they get a large 
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Caution to Parents. 


HE delicate Skin of Infants and Children is particularly liable to injury 
from coarse and unrefined Toilet Soap, which is commonly adulterated 
with the most pernicious ingredients - hence frequently, the irritability, 








redness, and blotchy appearance of the Skin from which many children suffer. 


It should be remembered that AR'FIFICIALLY COLOURED SOAPS are 
FREQUENTLY POISONOUS, particularly the Red, Blue, and Green 
varieties ; and nearly all Toilet Soaps contain an excess of Soda. Very white 
Soaps, such as “Curd,” usually contain much more soda than others, owing 
to the use of cocoa nut oil, which makes a bad, strongly alkajine Soap very 
injurious to the Skin, besides leaving a disagreeable odour on it. ‘The-serious 
injury to children resulting from these Soaps often remains unsuspected in spite 
of Nature’s warnings, until the unhealthy and irritable condition of the Skin has 
developed into some unsightly disease, not infrequently baffling the skill of the 
most eminent Dermatologists. 


PEARS’ Transparent SOA pe 


IS RECOMMENDED AS ABSOLUTELY PURE; 
FREE FROM EXCESS OF ALKALI (SODA), 
AND FROM ARTIFICIAL COLOURING MATTER. 


It is DELIGHTFULLY PERFUMED, REMARKABLY DURABLE, 
AND HAS BEEN IN GOOD REPUTE nearty 100 YEARS, 
AND OBTAINED 


FIFTEEN International Prize MEDALS 


FROM 


Professor John Attfield, R.RS., 


Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Soclety of Great Britain. 














“= TIAVE annually, for the past ten years, made an indenendent analysis 
“of your TRANSPARENT SOAP, and have not found it to vary in 
‘quality or in compositien. It contains neither excess of alkali nor of 
“ moisture, and it is free from artificial colouring matter. A BETTER, 
“PURER, OR MORE USEFULLY DURABLE SOAP CANNOT 
“BE MADE.” 








Pure, Fragrant & Durable—No Artificial Colouring, 
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A. & F. PEARS,» 


Soxp Makers by Appointment to H.R.B. the 
Prince of Wales, 


91, Great Russell Street, 
LONDON, W.C. 
Sold Everywhere, but INSIST on having the GENUINE. 
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USED BY ALL THE WORLD. 
Depots— LONDON.NEWYORK & MELBOURNE. 














